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Art. I. — ComrTism. 


CoMTE occupies notoriously a conspicuous place among 
French thinkers. It is also a matter of fact that his doc- 
trine has exercised a marked influence on English thought, 
such as can be attributed to no other intellectual product of 
foreign growth. But the true place which, in fairness, should 
be assigned to Comte’s Philosophy among the great systems, 
past and possible, has neither been found nor sought yet. We 
purpose to seek it and hope to find it. But we must begin by 
fixing our bearings, and a few lines will suffice for our orien- 
tation. 

There are but four foundations possible for a philosophical 
system: Nature, an abstract Principle, a personal Deity, and 
the percipient self-conscious Ego. The Ego (or thinking 
mind) need not philosophize at all. It may content itself 
with taking God, Nature, and Reason as three separate and 
independent objects of inquiry belonging to Theology, Science, 
and Logic respectively. But when it does philosophize, that is 
to say, when it seeks unity, either primary or ultimate, it can 
no longer admit the distinctness and co-ordination of God, 
Nature, and Reason, but starting from any one of them, must 
consider the other two as successively derivable from it. Nay, 
the Ego itself, forming part of the same universe, must, in its 
turn, be derivable from the first Principle chosen by it. It may 
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consider itself as created by God, or as an individuation of the 
Idea, or as a mere secretion from matter. According to the 
Ego’s option, we thus obtain Spiritualism, Platonism, and Ma- 
terialism. And if the Ego not only philosophizes, but, pre- 
tending to know nothing but its own existence, chooses itself 
as the only safe or the only possible starting-point, then the 
other three principles must altogether disappear from the 
realm of realities, and can be taken into consideration only 
as phenomena, that is to say, as facts of human consciousness. 
This led to Berkeley’s and to Fichte’s Idealism, to Hume’s 
Scepticism, to Kant’s Criticism, and to the positive Psychology 
of modern England. 

But the choice of a starting-point cannot be the only dis- 
tinctive mark of a philosophical system. For, when we have 
chosen our first, we still have to choose our second from the 
remaining three, and our third from the then remaining two. 
This leads to further subdivisions of philosophies, according to 
the order or direction in which they proceed, that is to say, 
according to their method. Natural science, for instance, when 
not purely descriptive, is mainly classification, that is to say, 
it passes from the special phenomena of Nature to general 
laws, and this course is called the inductive method. When it 
passes from the same starting-point in the opposite direction, 
namely, from matter to consciousness, it becomes more or less 
speculative, and either fails to reach the Ego, as is the case with 
Materialism, or postulates primordial types, as is the case 
with Mr. Darwin’s Theory of Descendence. In like manner, 
if we start from any other point, we shall require different 
methods according to the direction in which we pass on. For, 
** method ” means “* way.” 

To deny the possibi ity of any single starting-point; to take, 
in default of such, “ Man” and “ the World” as the only two 
‘positive or knowable data ; to infer the Supreme Being as im- 
plied in them and presupposing both; and to investigate the 
intellectual, physical, and moral laws underlying these data, 
by means of the inductive method as the only legitimate and 
universally applicable method, — that is the essence of Comt- 
ism. A curious, yet not essential feature of this Philosophy is 
the enormous mass of adventitious matter that hangs around 
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it, and with which many people are more familiar than with its 
half-hidden substance. Many of these details are beautiful, 
others are ludicrous or altogether absurd, but all are highly 
original, and Comte’s critics, in their pardonable desire to make 
their essays entertaining, have often dwelt on these details as 
though they constituted Comtism itself. Yet a man may make 
himself ridiculous without being in the wrong, and another 
man may laugh without being in the right. We do not deny 
that those details belong to Comtism, but they belong to it as 
the truffle belongs to the oak; and our estimate of Comte’s 
Philosophy shall be as independent of their merits as the pre- 
liminary definition we have given of it. 

That definition, if correct, is quite sufficient to show that 
Comte’s Philosophy is no philosophic system at all. M. Lau- 
gel once said, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, that Comtism 
distinguishes itself from all other philosophies, by not pre- 
tending to explain the universe. That is, indeed, its modest 
boast. But the boast entails a forfeiture of title. For, a phi- 
losophy without some universal formula is an apostolate with- 
out a gospel, it has nothing to divulge. Our definition also 
contains all that is necessary to explain Comte’s extraordinary 
influence on contemporary thought, which happens to be averse 
to system-making, and extremely partial to the scientific 
method. Comte’s method was the method of the day, and 
armed with such credentials he could come forward, not only 
to teach a new philosophy, but to preach a new religion to a 
generation long trained to dispense with either commodity. 

The currents of Comte’s influence are strangely tortuous, 
and it is difficult to follow their direction or to distinguish 
them from parallel currents of thought whose origin was 
neither Comtean nor French, and which were demonstrably 
so much older than the new current, that they must have in- 
fluenced it long before being reinfluenced by it. The follow- 
ing sketch of Comte’s life has no other object than to trace 
the origin of these influences and to point out their possible 
bearings. On the sensational and piquant details of that life 
we need not dwell, and those who care for them may apply to 
Mr. Lewes and to Dr. Bridges for information. 

Auguste Comte was born in Montpellier in 1798. Being a 
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sickly child, he had to remain long under the exclusive influ- 
ences of domestic education, and these influences were hostile 
to the reigning spirit of the Revolution, his parents being 
stanch champions of the throne and the altar. But he was 
also a precocious child, and no sooner was he sent to the 
Lyceum, than he unlearnt what he had learnt at home, and be- 
came a willing recipient of the new spirit. In 1814 he was 
sent to the Polytechnic School in Paris. But there his docil- 
ity soon underwent a change: he showed as much veneration 
as ever for his teachers, but with it he combined a petulant 
contempt for discipline ; and having committed an act of gross 
insubordination, he was dismissed and sent home. He soon 
found out, however, that he had become a stranger in his 
father’s house, and in 1816 he hurried back to Paris. Here 
he became private secretary to Casimir Périer, but proved too 
independent for such a post, and had to give it up after a short 
time. His parents, however, refused to subsidize him any 
longer, and he was forced to support himself by giving lessons 
in mathematics. Mathematics were the ruling fashion of the 
day. Diderot was great, but Laplace was greater. It was 
easy to get pupils, and Comte’s teaching was, financially, a 
success. But he was not the man to care for financial success, 
or for mathematics either. His horizon was wider than that 
of his Parisian public. He had, from early youth, looked 
beyond the confines of his country, and more especially across 
the Channel. He had studied Descartes, but also Bacon ; he 
had studied Diderot, but also Hume: and to judge by results, 
Bacon and Hume must have had a greater share in educating 
Comte’s mind than the works of Descartes or the teachings 
of Diderot. Even Kant he calls his master, but only in so far 
as Kant was Hume’s successor, a mere stepping-stone to Posi- 
tivism. According to his own statement, Comte’s first intel- 
lectual ancestor was Aristotle. From him he traces his gene- 
alogy, through Bacon, Descartes, and Leibnitz, to three couples, 
namely, De Maistre and Condorcet in politics, Bichat and Gall — 
in science, Diderot and Hume in philosophy. All these lines 
- of intellectual descent converge in Auguste Comte, whose 
Philosophie positive is the realization of what these illustrious 
men aspired to do, but failed to accomplish. It is worthy of 
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note, that Rousseau and Voltaire, the intellectual ancestors of 
the Revolution, are not only omitted from this pedigree, but 
formally disowned and repudiated by Comte. 

Some of these parentages appear doubtful. What, we might 
ask, has Comte in common with Descartes or Leibnitz? They 
were all mathematicians, and Leibnitz showed a certain posi- 
tivism by starting from an infinitude of monads as given reali- 
ties. But Leibnitz was a devout theist, while Comte was a 
devout atheist. Descartes, too, was a theist, and believed not 
only in the creation but in the “eternal assistance of God” 
in all phenomena and events. And his dualism of mind and 
matter differs essentially from Comte’s dualism of data; for 
while in Descartes’s dualism, mind and matter obey two sep- 
arate laws which cannot influence or interfere with each other, 
the two data of Comtism represent a purely subjective dualism 
visible only in the phenomena, but evanescent in the laws. 

As to Condorcet’s republicanism and De Maistre’s conserva- 
tism, we believe that one might accept either or both without 
becoming a Comtist politician. Nor can we trace Bichat’s 
ancestral influence in Comte’s writings. If, therefore, we 
wish to trace the origin of specific Comtism in Comte’s “ pedi- 
gree,” we are reduced to Bacon, Hume, Diderot, and Gall. 

Gall taught that mental and moral qualities were inferrible 
from the shape of the skull, without, however, committing him- 
self to any theory concerning the causal priority of mind or 
body. He was, therefore, neither a spiritualist nor a mate- 
rialist ; and as he pretended to deal with the phenomena alone, 
he may well be termed a Positivist. In a far wider sense, the 
same may be said of Bacon, who wished to reconstruct the 
edifice of human knowledge on the new basis of observation, 
induction, and verification. The apparent and pretended ex- 
clusion of all speculation and the great prominence given to 
the inductive method would justify us almost in calling Bacon 
the father of Positivism. We have some difficulty in detecting 
anything positive in either Diderot or Hume: they neither 
assert nor deny, nor did they believe in any method. They 
were positive only in their nihilism. Descartes had pointed 
out the usefulness of doubt. Diderot and Hume believed that 
nothing was valid except doubt. Diderot, it is true, once 
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wrote a book on the “interpretation of Nature,’”’ which looks 
as if he had believed in realities. But as to Hume, he was 
nothing but a sceptic, and even if he had believed in any 
method, he would have had no data to start from. 

These four thinkers, then, were Comte’s masters or intel- 
lectual ancestors, and none more so, according to his own 
confession, than David Hume. In fact, Comte had become a 
thoroughgoing sceptic ; he had arrived at zero, and might have 
made it his new starting-point. But zero lies between two 
infinitudes, both claiming it as their own, and Comte did not 
know which way to turn. In his helplessness he may have 
looked out for a new leader; but whether he looked out for 
one or not, he certainly found such a leader in St. Simon. 
Comte’s biographers tell us that Comte joined St. Simon in 
1818 and separated from him in 1824; and when they have 
given us the history of their quarrel, in which Comte appears 
weak and St. Simon unjust, we lose sight of the latter alto- 
gether, and Comte himself alludes to his connection with St. 
Simon only as to a sad and fatal episode of his life on which 
he does not like to dwell. But we venture to do what Comte 
ought to have done and what his biographers might have done: 
we place St. Simon among Comte’s masters and intellectual 
ancestors. St. Simon was thirty-eight years older than Comte. 
He had exhausted all the eccentricities of his ‘‘ experimental 
self-education ’’ before Comte had reached his teens ; and when 
Comte “ joined” him in 1818, that is to say in his twentieth 
year, St. Simon was the lion of the day, the “savior of the 
poor,” the “ reorganizer of European society,” the apostle of 
a “new Christianity.”” Moreover, Comte, as we have seen, 
was at the lowest depth of mental distress, while St. Simon 
was overflowing with the richest positiva any human mind 
could crave or digest. It was natural, therefore, that Comte 
was attracted by this positive electricity, and when filled with 
as much as he could hold, felt repelled again. And either 
forgetting or disowning his indebtedness to St. Simon, he now 
endeavored to eclipse, or, at all events, to outshine him. If 
there are to be two epochs in Comte’s life, they must be the 
time which precedes and the time which follows his connection 
with St. Simon,—the time when he was guided by Diderot’s 
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and Hume’s teachings, and the time when he was inspired by 
the chrism received from St. Simon’s hands. 

Had Comte written down the results of his earlier medita- 
tions before the beginning of the second epoch just mentioned, 
the difference between the two epochs would have been more 
marked in his writings. But Comte only began to produce 
when he had ceased to be receptive, and when he had passed 
through all the stages of intellectual development through 
which he cared to pass. The consequence is that his works 
show a far greater cohesion and consistence than their titles 
would warrant us to expect. We can understand a philosophie 
positive based on observation and induction, demonstration 
and verification. We can also understand the attempt at 
building up on these same foundations a social science or a 
Politique positive. But why a Positivist should think of found- 
ing a new religion is not intelligible to us, there being, from a 
positivist point of view, no reason why a religion should exist 
at all, and there being no point of view of any kind from 
which a religion could be made to appear “ positive.” The 
fact that the man who could write the Cours de Philosophie 
positive ended by becoming the founder of a new religion, 
makes it extremely probable that it was the example of St. 
Simon which suggested to him the idea of his own apostolic 
mission, — an idea which can hardly be considered as a natural 
outgrowth of his scientific philosophy. Comte did not like 
St. Simon’s ‘* New Christianity,” though he liked the idea of 
elaborating some such novelty. Bu‘ far more than the doc- 
trine, he disliked and protested against St. Simon’s apostolic 
authority, and a quarrel in which Comte was not altogether 
in the wrong put an end to their long communion. 

In 1825 Comte married a woman who neither understood 
his views nor shared his aspirations. His domestic quarrels 
were of daily occurrence, but he worked hard all the time at 
the completion of his philosophic system, which he was going 
to expound in a long series of public lectures. After the third 
of these lectures, however, he was suddenly seized with a fit 
of insanity and had to be sent to an asylum. As he did not 
improve there, Madame Comte insisted on his being sent home 
again ; but before he was readmitted to her presence, the mar- 
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riage ceremony which the couple had so long dispensed with 
was, at her request, gone through in due form at the asylum. 
It must have been a ghastly scene, the blessings of the priest 
being frequently interrupted by the maniac’s blasphemies. 
But public opinion was satisfied, and Madame Comte showed 
great tenderness, perseverance, and courage in the discharge 
of her new duties. In a fit of depression Comte threw himself 
into the Seine, and the shock of the immersion proved so bene- 
ficial, that he recovered speedily, and, let it be added, thor- 
oughly, after eighteen months’ suffering. 

It would be unfair to taunt Comte with his insanity. When 
he reviewed Broussais’s Essay on Insanity, in 1828, one year 
after his recovery, his mind must have been as clear and as 
healthy as any man’s. To account for the extraordinary ex- 
travagance of some of Comte’s doctrines, it is not necessary 
to consider them as products of an unsound mind. St. Simon 
never was insane, although his doings and his doctrines were 
far more eccentric than those of Comte. And the same may 
be said of many other prophets whom our century has pro- 
duced, such as the high-priest of Mormonism, and Schinherr 
the Paraclet, and the two reverend gentlemen, Ebel and 
Diestel, who did and taught strange things in Kant’s native 
town. They were not mad, but had that peculiar frame of 
mind which seems to mark the maximum of eccentricity to 
which our mental ellipse can be elongated without becoming 
parabolic and cometary. 

In 1832 Comte accepted a professorship at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. His mind was now brimful of theories which he 
boldly propounded in the lecture-room, while he devoted his 
leisure hours to the writing of his great work, the Cours de 
Philosophie positive, which appeared, ten years later, in six vol- 
umes. He no longer read hooks or reviews or newspapers. 
He never had been fond of reading, but now he avoided it 
altogether, lest it might disturb the spontaneity of his thoughts 
or check his productiveness. Particularly mischievous in this 
respect he thought the reading of newspapers; and if he had 
discriminated between the alternate epochs of receptiveness 
and productiveness which ought to occur in everybody’s life, 
we could not afford to contradict him. 
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In 1842 he separated from his wife, and about the same time 
had to give up his professorship. He was an impossible col- 
league as well as an impossible husband. His lectures, though 
fascinating to the students, were open or implied denunciations 
of his confréres and their teachings ; and after much quarrelling 
and mutual obloquy, Comte was dismissed, without a pension. 
At the instigation of J. S. Mill, three English gentlemen now 
came forward to help Comte in his sudden distress, taking it 
for granted that a man of his talents and his fame would not 
require their assistance more than once. But such was not 
the case. Comte did not even try. The prophet of a new 
religion who was going to proclaim himself high-priest of 
Humanity, asserted his right to be supported by his disciples 
and admirers ; and when these claims were not recognized by 
his English friends, he quarrelled with them. He proved, 
however, the practical validity of these claims, and continued 
to live at other people’s expense, the necessary money being 
raised by public subscription, every year until his death. It is 
right, he says in his Catechism,* that “ the contemplative class 
should be maintained by the active class.” 

In 1851 he began to write his Systéme de Politique positive 
or Traité de Sociologie instituant la Religion de ? Humanité, and 
in 1852 appeared his Catéchisme Positiviste or Sommaire exposi- 
tion de la Religion universelle. 

Soon after his divorcee Comte made the acquaintance of 
Madame Clotilde de Vaux, a lady whose husband had been 
condemned to hard labor for life. The “pure and passionate 
friendship ” which he felt for this excellent and accomplished 
woman seems to have softened his character, and must have 
enhanced the incipient mysticism of which we find numberless 
traces in his later writings. After her death Comte visited 
her grave regularly once a week and addressed to her his daily 
prayers. He prayed three times a day. He meditated and 
wrote a great deal, and only a few leisure hours were set apart 
for the reading of his favorite authors, Dante, Homer, and 
Thomas & Kempis. His principal guests were workingmen. 
His meals were frugal, and he made it a rule to eat, in lieu of a 
dessert, a crust of dry bread, that he might be reminded of those 
who had nothing bit that for their meals. He died in 1857. 


* Page 301, Mr. Congreve’s translation. 
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Such was the life of Auguste Comte. Its outlines give us, 
so to speak, the outlines of his character. Comte loved man- 
kind theoretically, and would have liked to “live for others,” 
but could not live with them. He hated his superiors, he 
loved his equals when at a distance, and his associates when 
his inferiors. He quarrelled with his parents, his schoolmas- 
ters, and his employer. He quarrelled with his benefactors, 
with his colleagues, and with his friends. Above all, he quar- 
relled with his wife; but no sooner was he separated from her, 
than he wrote affectionate letters to her: and those whom death 
had removed to a still safer distance he was ready to praise, 
to canonize, and to adore. It was this love of distance which 
made him prefer the society of women to that of men, and, 
within that society, the relation of priest and penitent to that 
of husband and wife. The penitent kneels before the confessor 
and there is a grating between them, but in conjugal life there 
is neither grating nor difference of level. 

Comte’s intellect was eminently neat and tidy. He loved 
order above truth, and abhorred all complications. The 
phenomena of life being complex in the highest degree, neither 
he nor his philosophy fitted into life. He wanted cells to 
crystallize and human actions to become calculable. But cells 
refuse to crystallize. They are determined to grow and will 
multiply only by splitting ; and as to human actions, they have 
as much to do with algebra as “ the age of the captain” has 
to do with the height of the mainmast. Comte could not see 
this. He saw only the straight lines of his own diagrams, and 
they were so much dearer to him than the intricate scroll- 
work of Life and of Nature, that he did not hesitate to declare 
all knowledge to be irrelevant and superfluous that lies beyond 
the reach of scientific induction and scientific verification, — 
geology, for instance, and meteorology. 

Far stronger than Comte’s intellect was his heart, and it is 
the resultant of both which we call Comtism. Prompted, 
though not inspired, by his lofty sentiments, he ‘preached 
altruism, but remained an egotist; he preached progress, but 
checked inquiry; he preached humility, but acknowledged no 
authority above his own; and he preached cosmopolitanism, 
but remained the quintessence of a Frenchman. There was, 
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however, nothing low in Comte’s character. He was neither 
mercenary nor vicious. He might have become a monk, 
putting a convent wall between himself and mankind to keep 
his altruism undefiled; the vows of chastity and of poverty 
would never have deterred him. But the vow of obedience he 
would neither have uttered nor kept. 

We now proceed to give a summary of Comte’s Doctrine. 
The quotations occurring in this summary are from Mr. Con- 
greve’s translation of the Catéchisme Positiviste. 

Comte’s first dogma is, that there can be no objective unity, 
and, consequently, no first Cause. Our data are two, the World 
and Man; and there being no first cause common to them, 
their dualism is, to us, final and absolute. 

His second dogma is, that all phenomena, whether physical 
or psychological, are subject to invariable laws called Fate, 
when known, and Chance, when unknown, or while unknown. 
These laws are relative, and therefore essentially plural. It is 
conceivable that all the laws of the physical world might be 
condensed into one law, and all the laws concerning man into 
another law. That is to say, their ultimate dualism is con- 
ceivable, but not their ultimate unity. This is, no doubt, dog- 
matic. But the assertion that all phenomena are subject to 
invariable laws is not a genuine dogma, but a dogmatic gener- 
alization of empirical truths. 

Thus far, Comtism is Positivism. But Comte does not stop 
here. He knows that without some sort of unity, were it even 
a fictitious one, it is impossible to keep up philosophic appear- 
ances. And to furnish this missing link, he adds a Third Dog- 
ma, on the ground that the absence of an objective and abso- 
lute unity does not exclude the possibility of a subjective and 
relative unity. Such a unity, he says, we find in Humanity. 
Humanity being a unity and at the same time a plurality, the 
idea of humanity implies the idea of a bond, which in Latin is 
called religio. It is the only bond we can think of (Comte 
says), and, therefore, the only religion we can want. As we 
have no positive knowledge of any greater being than humanity, 
it must be the Great Being par excellence, the only possible ob- 
ject of our worship, and Positive Religion consists in loving, 
knowing, and serving Humanity. 
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This third dogma is the weakest, though not the only weak 
point in Comtism. We can conceive of an absolute dualism, 
but not of a relative unity. Unity is the logical prius, even 
when derived from a given Two, and it must be more gen- 
eral and more abstract than the two data. But humanity, 
though more general and more abstract than individual man, 
is neither more nor less general, neither more nor less abstract 
than the world. It stands in no logical relation to the world, 
humanity and nature being terms of equal generality. If 
Comte says to us, Given the world and man, what must be 
their unity ? we should answer, That entity which may be 
called either Matter or Force. But what has humanity to do 
with that? Comte deceives himself at the outset. He is not 
aware that by “ man” he means humanity, and that his two 
data are in reality, not the world and man, but the world and 
humanity, the world being the totality of things and phenom- 
ena, humanity being the totality of individual men and actions. 
Both are generalities, and, as such, co-ordinate terms of equal 
theoretical dignity ; whereas Comte’s dualism consists of one 
generic and one special term whose “ relative unity” is to be 
sought in a generality comprising only one of them and ex- 
cluding the other. Confusion can hardly be greater, and the 
dialogue which forms the Positivist Catechism could not have 
been carried on beyond this point, if the Catechumene had 
been the living instead of the dead Clotilde de Vaux, or if the 
Priest had not been the author of the book himself. To write 
argumentative dialogues is like playing chess with one’s self. 
Solitude, intolerance of temper, or great objectivity of thought 
(such as no prophet can boast of) are the only excuses for 
either occupation. 

It was necessary to examine this ominous crack in the foun- 
dations of Comte’s Positivism, before proceeding with our de- 
scription of the structure. _Notwithstanding the beauty and 
symmetry of its exterior, we shall not be surprised now at 
finding cracks in its garrets and blind alleys in its interior. 

The task of Positivism is to study the Jaws of phenomena. 
Their causes or their nature being beyond our reach, it ex- 
cludes and condemns all inquiry into causes as useless, mis- 
chievous, and impossible. 
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But how can Positivism get at such a thingasa Law? A 
law being an invariable relation between variable phenomena, 
and a relation being something abstract, a law cannot be ob- 
served. To find a law we must connect the phenomena ob- 
served, that is to say, we must add to our objective impressions 
some subjective cement, “‘ for which,” in each case, ‘‘ we have 
to draw upon ourselves.”” We know, empirically, that differ- 
ent classes of phenomena require different quantities of this 
subjective cement, and thus we discover a natural order in 
which they can be arranged. Comte calls this the Hierarchy 
of Beings or of Phenomena. The dualism of Nature and Man 
now diffuses itself over a long and minutely graduated ‘ Scale 
of Beings,’ beginning with inorganic matter, ponderable or 
imponderable, passing through the phenomena of vegetable 
and animal life, and ending with man and humanity. This is 
both an ascending and a descending scale, exhibiting a gradual 
decrease of generality and simplicity, that is to say, of theoreti- 
cal dignity, and a gradual increase of concreteness and compli- 
cation, that is to say, of essential dignity. From a “‘ subjec- 
tive’ point of view, the most complicated phenomena or those 
which require a maximum of subjective addition rank highest ; 
and from an “ objective” point of view, those are the highest 
which have the greatest objective self-sufficiency. The laws 
of social life will, therefore, combine a maximum of dignity 
with a minimum of theoretical certainty, and the laws of phys- 
ical science will combine a minimum of dignity with a maxi- 
mum of theoretical certainty. 

We see at once that the laws must be susceptible of the 
same hierarchical arrangement as the phenomena, and that there 
must be a Hierarchy of Sciences as well as of Beings, exhibiting 
the same decrease of generality and increase of complication 
which we have noticed in the latter. Now, the two data being 
Nature and Man, Positive Philosophy must embrace the study 
of nature and the study of man. The former is either abstract 
or concrete, either Mathematics or Physics ; and physics being 
either celestial or terrestrial, embrace Astronomy, Mechanics, 
and Chemistry: while the siudy of Man may be subdivided 
into the study of Life, the study of Society, and the study of the 
Individual, that is to say, into Biology, Sociology, and Morals. 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer has corrected and greatly amplified this 
highly defective classification. But as its details are not essen- 
tial to Comtism, we need not dwell upon their defects. 

All this refers to what Comte calls the statical relations be- 
tween phenomena or between conceptions, their respective 
graduations depending mainly on the equilibration of the 0d- 
jective and subjective elements. The outer world is to our 
mind what it is to our body: it nourishes, stimulates, and con- 
trols us. It nourishes us when our subjectivity and the objec- 
tivity of our sensations are adequate to each other. It stimu- 
lates or, in the extreme case, maddens us, when our subjec- 
tivity predominates; and it controls or, in the extreme case, 
paralyzes us, when our subjectivity is overpowered or altogether 
crushed by the objective element, as is the case in idiocy. As 
it is not always easy to determine the exact proportion required 
for any given kind of study or observation, it will be wise 
(Comte argues) to err on the safe side, that is to say, on the 
side of idiocy rather than on that of madness, and to subordi- 
nate our subjectivity to our oljective materials. This is Comte’s 
“ Statical Law of the Understanding,” which he might have 
amplified by saying that we must not only subordinate the 
subjective to the objective, but that we must, within the sphere 
of objectivity, give precedence to the simpler fact, and within 
the sphere of subjectivity, give preference to the simplest hy- 
pothesis compatible with the data. 

Comte here is reasonable enough to admit that even the 
evidence of the senses is not absolutely trustworthy, that 
neither ideas nor perceptions can be absolutely exact, and that, 
consequently, a certain margin must be left for speculation. 
By this important admission, and by the admission quoted 
above, that ‘“‘ we have to draw upon ourselves for the necessary 
means of connecting the phenomena observed,” Comte has 
irrevocably divorced himself from the school of materialistic 
Positivism, which, not seeing a soul, cannot admit its right to 
speculate or its power of subjectivity, which is the power of 
thinking. Comte himself boasts of having steered between 
the two rocks of mysticism and empiricism. It would be more 
just to say that he has touched them both and taken cargo 
from both, but without stranding on either. Comte was wrong 
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in not making dogmas of these two admissions. He was 
wrong in not calling them metaphysical, which is their honest 
name. But his critics are still more wrong in ignoring them 
altogether, and in lecturing Comte for not having made them. 

As the study of the s¢atical relations has led us to a theoreti- 
cal classification of things and of conceptions, so the study of 
the dynamical relations will lead us to their genealogical filiation. 
The statical law was a Law of Order, the dynamical law will 
be a Law of Progress, regulating the objective filiation of phe- 
nomena in time, that is, the succession of events in nature and 
in society, and the objective filiation of the ideas concerning 
these phenomena, that is, the dogmatical and historical succes- 
sion of scientific stages. 

Each science, Comte says, has passed, and must pass, through 
three stages; a theological or preliminary stage, a metaphysi- 
cal or transitory stage, and a positive or final stage. This love 
for finalities is truly French. Like many of his countrymen, 
Comte cannot conceive that there should be or could be any- 
thing beyond or after himself. He boasts of having been the dis- 
coverer of this great Law of Evolution or Law of the Three Stages, 
as he calls it, and thinks it will be to Social Science what the 
Law of Gravitation has been to physical science. The theo- 
logical stage and the metaphysical stage have in common the 
inquiry into the causes of phenomena which must lead to 
fictitious results, but during the theological stage the fiction is 
concrete, in the metaphysical stage it becomes abstract: con- 
crete personal Causes are replaced by abstract impersonal 
Entities, Gods by Forces, Jehovah by the Absolute. In the 
third or positive stage we are not troubled with either. The 
inquiry into causes is Mere replaced by the study of Laws 
and the metaphysical Absolute by Comte’s “ Relative Unity,” 
called Humanity. This seems to have afforded great relief to 
many people, but it has not saved this doctrine of stages from 
many violent attacks. Even men of such divergent opinions 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer and the late Professor Whewell have 
agreed in refuting Comte’s “‘ Law of the Three Stages,” and we 
must admit that, empirically at least, it is not true. 

Astronomy, no doubt, was first astrology, but it became a 
science under Ptolemy, without having ceased to be astrology, 
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and it was more astrological than ever after the time of Kepler 
and Galileo, who were positive thinkers. Chemistry was pre- 
ceded by alchemy, its mythological forerunner, but we cannot 
discover any metaphysical stage in its history, unless the ato- 
mistic doctrine, its only basis, be called metaphysical. It be- 
came positive at once, and has never ceased to be so, and in its 
positiveness seems to need nothing more than clearness of ideas 
and the advent of some metaphysical stage. Physical science 
has had no theological stage at all. There never was a god 
of weight, as Dr. Whewell * quotes from Sydney Smith. Nor 
can we admit a metaphysical stage in physics. If electricity, 
magnetism, and gravity, as forces, be metaphysical entities, and 
the Undulation Theory of Light, as an hypothesis, be a meta- 
physical speculation, then we must either call Kepler and New- 
ton metaphysicians, which is an absurdity, or we must proclaim 
the absolute inseparableness of the metaphysical and the posi- 
tive stages. Particularly striking is the inversion of order in 
the stages of Physiology. Aristotle and Hippocrates were as 
positive as Comte could have desired. Many centuries later 
we have Paracelsus and Helmont inaugurating a mythological 
stage, and telling us of the various Archei or spirits that 
dwell in the different organs and ganglia, each Archeus hav- 
ing a life and a will of his own. Since then, and without the 
intervention of any metaphysical stage, Physiology has become 
one of the most positive sciences, and every physiologist 
thought he had reached the millennium of Positivism, when, all 
of a sudden, Herr von Hartmann comes to destroy their bliss 
with his Philosophy of the Unconscious, which is, as far as phys- 
iology is concerned, nothing less than a metaphysical repristi- 
nation of the old Archzus doctrine. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is a certain though purely 
theoretical truth in Comte’s Law. It expresses the natural 
sequence of conceptions, which would or might manifest itself, 
if the paths of history were less rough and less tortuous. His- 
tory does show progress, though generally under the form of 
a series of relapses, perturbations, and anticipations. We know 
that the Cause or Deity of the first stage may become a Force 
or an Entity in a subsequent stage. If, in the third, it is to 





* Macmillan’s Magazine, March, 1866, in the article on Comte. 
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become something with which we must have nothing to do, 
then Positivism asks too much of us. We have given up the 
personifying of Forces. We rather seek their relations, we try 
to prove their correlation or even their identity. But their 
oneness is not their noneness. If Comte wishes to exclude the 
Undulation Theory from Physics and the Atomistic Theory 
from Chemistry, because they are metaphysical hypotheses, his 
Positivism will, in its turn, be excluded from the workshops of 
science, because it destroys its most efficient tools. 

As long as Comte philosophizes about phenomena and laws, 
he shows great clearness of thought, and a certain speculative 
breadth of view which commands our attention. We are will- 
ing to learn from him, and can afford to argue with him. But 
as soon as his Humanity reappears in the scheme, dark con- 
fusion spreads over our neatly mapped-out horizon. After 
having taken pains to show that humanity stands at one ex- 
tremity of his Encyclopedic Scale, and that it can be made 
either the subjective starting point or the objective ultimate of 
philosophy, he invites us once more to contract the scale into 
the two primitive data, the physical world and man, and, in 
obedience to his third dogma, to put Humanity between them. 
How this dogma and this inversion of order is compatible with 
the Theoretical Scale, we do not understand. We see, how- 
ever, what Comte wants, and what he is driving at. He feels, 
once more, the want of a philosophic unity. As the dualism 
of Nature afd man, though absolute, pointed towards a rela- 
tive unity, which we found in Humanity, soe the dualism of the 
physical and the moral laws, though absolute, points towards 
some relative unity, which we shall find in the intellectual 
laws. That the physical and the moral laws must have a 
common source, is a profound truth; but, fortunately, its 
validity does not rest on the correctness of Comte’s analogy, 
which, if false, could not disprove the falsely inferred truth, 
and, if true, would disprove the correctness of the Encyclope- 
dic Scale. . 

By following Comte’s instructions, we obtain the loosely con- 
nected trilogy of Man, Humanity, and Nature, and the specu- 
lative trinity of moral, intellectual, and physical laws. The 
problem now is to prove the triune character of the latter, 
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or to prove that the moral and physical laws either lead to, ° 
or are derivable from, the laws of the Intellect. To study first 
the laws of the Intellect, and to deduce the other two from 
them, would have been the task of Dialectics, and Comte 
was neither willing nor able to follow thgt course. He there- 
fore starts, as a Positivist ought to start, from the more 
accessible laws referring to the two data. And since there are 
two, the question of precedence has first to be settled. There 
is but one way, the positive method, but there are two direc- 
tions; we may go from the world to man, or from man to the 
world. The former Comte calls the objective, the latter the 
suljective method. The objective method prevailed, as Comte 
says, during the long scientific introduction ‘‘ which begins 
with Thales and Pythagoras, and ends with Bichat and Gall,” 
or, as we should say, it still reigns, and more absolutely than 
ever in modern science; while subjective Positivism begins 
with Comte, and is expected to have no end. Comte is fair 
enough to admit both methods as legitimate: in the study of 
single laws his statical rule holds good, which enjoins the sub- 
ordination of the subjective to the objective ; but in the search 
for the intellectual unity of the physical and the moral laws, 
which is the highest problem of Positive Philosophy, there 
must be not only an alternation of the two methods, but a 
gradual prevalence and final supremacy of the subjective 
method. 

It is impossible to carry self-deception further.” Translated 
into ordinary language, this final supremacy of the subjective 
method means the unavoidableness of metaphysics and the 
indispensableness of dialectics in all philosophical thinking. 
Comte, who would not start from the laws of the Intellect, does 
start from their supposed hypostasis, Humanity ; only, mistak- 
ing once more individual man for humanity, he imagines that 
he is starting from individual man, and hides the mistake by 
making man the hypostasis of morals. Only his dread of meta- 
physics can account for this confusion. To use the’ positive 
method for speculative purposes, is like using a coach for 
crossing the ocean. We may do this in two manners, either by 
taking a ship and calling it “ coach,” or by paving the ocean, 
which we could not accomplish without Baron Miinchausen’s 
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bricks made of compressed air. Comte was wise enough to 
prefer the former. He called his ship “‘ Coach,” and hoisted a 
post-horn on his mast. Yet, we are far from saying that this 
prevented or interfered with his sailing. His Ethics are in 
many respects most valuable, but they form an independent 
chapter of his philosophy, resembling but ndt presupposing the 
preceding ones. We hardly need explain why we prefer the 
term ‘“ Ethics,” which Comte does not use, to words like 
* Sociology,” ‘ Sociolatry,” and “ Sociocracy.”’ 

Ethics, if positive, must rest on some empirical data. These 
data are furnished partly by history, partly by human nature, 
either biologically or psychologically considered. Objectively, 
man is the centre of humanity, past, present, and future, the 
centre of a sphere expanding both in time and space. Sub- 
jectively, man separates the extension in time, and the exten- 
sion in space: he feels himself in one sense as the centre 
between a past converging upon him, and a future diverging 
from him ; and in another sense, as the centre of contemporary 
society. To use a mathematical simile (which may seem fan- 
ciful, but will be found useful), man, the objective centre of a 
sphere, is subjectively the centre of a “complete cone” (or 
hour-glass) and of an equatorial plane. As, theoretically, 
the two hemispheres forming the objective sphere may be 
considered as two cones of maximum amplitude, the whole 
distinction is but a theoretical one, and we may be sure of 
ultimate identity. We must, however, begin with this analy- 
sis, before we are able to appreciate what Comte calls his 
Synthesis. 

Man, belonging to two distinct wholes, the one expanding in 
time, the other in space, becomes (empirically) conscious of 
two bonds constituting positive religion. Comte calls them 
Continuity and Solidarity. The bond of continuity which makes 
man the central link between his ancestors and his posterity 
is evolutionary, and, as such, dynamical... It is the bond of 
Jitness or of order, and the consciousness of this order is Faith, 
while the statical bond of solidarity which binds man to man, 
or man to society, is Love or Altruism. Comte adds, without 
telling us his reasons, that Love ought to precede Faith, and not 
to be made dependent on Faith, as it is in the theistic religions. 
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But they should be made to penetrate each other, and the 
more we widen our conception of the past and of the future, 
the more the hour-glass (of our simile) will merge into the 
sphere. That is to say, the laws of order (the object of our 
faith) will become applicable to contemporary society (the equa- 
torial plane of our’simile), and Love, no longer confined to this 
plane, will, by embracing the whole sphere of humanity past, 
present, and future, be changed into Adoration. 

These are the general outlines, carefully detached from the 
details which encumber them in Comte’s writings. But these, 
too, must be given, and we will begin with the theoretical 
details. 

We have seen that the fundamental dogma of Positive Re- 
ligion is the universal rule of Order. Comte says, if the 
physical laws were not identical with the logical laws in us, we 
could not perceive or conceive them. Now, his dogma pro- 
claims the identity of the physical and the moral laws. There- 
fore, the moral laws are logical laws. Hence, the actions of 
individual man and the progress of society are subject to fixed 
laws, and, as such, calculable from any sufficient number of 
empirical data. The future can be inferred from the past, and 
the macrocosm of society can be inferred from the microcosm of 
individual human nature. Consequently, we want two sets of 
data, the historical and the anthropological. And since they 
both refer to man, they will show a striking analogy. 

The data of history cannot be summarized, but they can be 
reduced to categories: these are, dynamically, the past, the 
present, and the future, and statically, the family, the city, and 
society. The anthropological data are, dynamically, the parent, 
the consort, and the child (which correspond to the past, the 
present, and the future), and statically, the woman, the man, 
and the priest (which correspond to the domestic, civic, and 
social life). We may be surprised to find the priest among the 
biological data, as though he represented a third séx. But 
Comte, in speaking of the sexes, does say that “ the priest 
partakes of both,” and represents “ the concurrence of man’s 
synthesis with woman’s sympathy.” (p. 26.) We may also 
be surprised not to find the state among the historical data, 
considering that Comte’s philosophy is positive, and that the 
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state is much more of an empirical fact than society as a 
unity. The state, however, could find no place in Comte’s 
scheme, partly because it would have destroyed its trilogies, 
but principally because the state is the Carthage of all Catholic 
philosophers. Delenda est, or, as Comte would say, it must be 
replaced by cantonal republics of a minimum size, so that we 
may use the term “ state ’’ even for city or commune. 

The family, the city and society could not form a proper 
co-ordination, if their internal structures were not similar. 
But as the family consists of father, mother, and child, so the 
commune and society at large must consist of a priesthood, a 
patriciate, and a proletary class; and this trilogy, like the 
trilogy of woman, priest, and man, represents and corresponds 
with the three faculties of individual man, —loving, thinking, 
acting. That the priest occupies the second place in one 
trilogy and the priesthood the first in another, must not sur- 
prise us, for it means that “ the priesthood is to society what 
the woman is to the family.” 

The whole social order is to be in harmony with human 
nature, or, as Comte puts it, with the various functions of the 
human brain, so that it can be either deduced from them or 
tested by them. We cannot enter here into the details of 
Comte’s cerebral theory. It will suffice for our purpose to 
state that he subdivides Volition into Activity and Firmness, the 
Intellect into Conception and Expression, and the “ Affective 
Motors ” into personal and social ones. The personal motors 
are the five Instincts of nutrition, sex, maternity, destruc- 
tion, and construction, and the two forms of ambition, love 
of power and love of approbation ; while the social motors are 
Attachment, Veneration, and general Benevolence or Sym- 
pathy, — so that of the affective motors seven are egoistic and 
three altruistic. 

Positivism, having to deal with concrete man or man as he 
is, must “ enforce a systematic use of all the powers of man.” 
These powers are represented by the cerebral organs. But we 
know, empirically, that they are not co-ordinate. We know 
that action is preceded by thought or by feeling, and that, 
when feeling suggests the action, thought must suggest the 
means of acting. The three functions called feeling, thinking, 
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and willing are therefore to each other as impulse, counsel, 
and action, or as Principle, Means, and End. They thus stand 
in their natural hierarchical order. Consequently, the positive 
concreteness of man consists in “ the constant concurrence of 
feeling with reason in the regulation of our actions,” and leads 
to the two Comtian formulas: Act from affection, and Think in 
order to act. 

But to determine more precisely the relative rank of these 
functions, we must remember the phrenological difference of 
their organs. The affective region (regulating the life of nu- 
trition) communicates only with hidden viscera, while the 
speculative and active regions (co-ordinating the life of rela- 
tion) are in direct communication with the outer world, the 
one through the senses, the other through the muscles. The 
affective region is in constant activity, while the other two are 
subject to a periodical cessation of activity. The affective 
organs are, therefore, dependent on the other two, inasmuch 
as they cannot communicate with the outer world without their 
mediation, and these, in their turn, are dependent on the 
affective organs for their subsistence and integrity. And .the 
same interdependence must exist within each trilogy corre- 
sponding to these three sides of human nature. Their first 
social analogon being the trilogy of woman, priest, and man, 
it follows that while woman, its affective term, must not com- 
municate with the outer world without the mediation of the 
other two, these latter, in their turn, depend on woman for 
spiritual nutriment or inspiration. Hence Comte’s two max- 
ims: (1.) that woman is to be excluded from all publie and 
professional life; and (2.) that man should think under the 
inspiration of woman, his reason being subordinate to woman’s 
feeling. No wonder that Comte in his Preface.to the Cate- 
chism (p. 28) exclaims: “ Turn where I will, it is only with 
woman that I can find support.” He might, in fairness, have 
added that men, too, have often followed this precept without 
knowing it; and that Macbeth, for instance, without being a 
Comtist, allowed himself to be inspired by three witches, and 
subordinated his reason to his wife’s superior feeling. 

We have seen that the bond which binds man to man com- 
pels him to become altruistic, that is to say, to subordinate 
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personality to sociability. What, then, would become of mor- 
als, if there were no society? And are there no morals for 
solitude ? In solitude, Comte says, the plurality and anarchy 
of our egoistic instincts replaces the plurality and anarchy of 
society. Comte does not deny the legitimacy of these instincts. 
He deprecates all asceticism, and asks, rather ingenuously, 
How could we practise altruism in dealing with people that 
have no wants? Our instincts require control, not extinction, 
and their anarchy, which shows itself best in solitude, provokes 
the regulating action of the intellect, which, for the sake of 
harmony and repose, imposes resignation. Thus, life becomes 
an alternation of action and resignation, and the whole moral 
Law may be summed up in the fundamental precept, Live for 
others, or let your actions be guided by affection ; and in the 
supplementary .maxim, Let your affections be guided by 
resignation. 'The latter maxim Comte mentions only incident- 
ally on page 61, and not as forming part of the moral Law ; 
but we must give him credit for the idea, nevertheless. 

As the social bond has a moralizing influence on our in- 
stincts, so the biological bond which binds man to the past and 
to the outer world has an intellectualizing effect on our con- 
ceptions. It induces and strengthens the faith in a universal 
order or fitness of things and events. But how could we think 
of a universal order or of anything universal, without taking 
in, as far as possible, the universal data of history and of na- 
ture? Hence the necessity of a general education, and of an 
encyclopedic breadth of knowledge, aspiration, and aptitude. 
All specialism of study, onesidedness of view, and division of 
labor, is dangerous. It stunts our intellect, contracts our sym- 
pathies, and impairs our independence. Man is a concrete 
whole. He is neither a soulless body nor a bodiless soul. 
The professional priest, who preaches the killing of the flesh, is 
but a mystic or a conjurer; the professional physician, who 
deals only with what man has in common with the animal, is 
at best but a veterinary surgeon ; the professional lawyer, who 
sees in society nothing but a plurality of egoisms, could find 
no practice in an altruistic hierarchy ; and the professional art- 
ist, who deals with forms and materials as though they were 
separable from intellectual conceptions and moral motives, is 
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nothing more than an artisan. In fact, separate professions 
must cease in Comte’s society. The priest must be philosopher, 
physician, and artist. As to woman, she need have but des 
elartés de tout, as Moliére says; but those glimpses she must 
have, and they must give her a truly encyclopedic smattering 
sufficient to “‘inspire”’ any man with whom she might come 
in contact. And the same smattering is expected of the prole- 
tary class. The workingman is not to be trained for any 
special craft. His training must be encyclopedic, and must 
enable him to meet the numerous and ever-varying demands 
of practical life. 

If we now remember that altruism is to the “ affective mo- 
tors ” what the encyclopedic synthesis is to the intellect, and 
that the intellect, in the service of the affective motors, pro- 
duces action, we may complete the analogy by saying that the 
encyclopedic synthesis, in the service of true altruism, must 
insure perfect action, or, as Comte puts it, Order, in the service 
of Love, insures Progress. 

We regret to say that Comte’s ideas about “ progress”’ are 
not very clear to us. On page 78 he says that the aim of 
progress must be the perfection of the Great Being, Humanity, 
which is “‘ not yet fully formed”; but on page 64 we are told 
that “‘ its compound existence is ever founded on the free con- 
currence of independent wills.” And what he thinks of free 
will we may gather from page 230, where he qualifies “ the doc- 
trine of moral freedom as a metaphysical result of modern 
anarchy.” On page 60, again, he admits that there is, in the 
scale of phenomena and beings, a certain decrease of perfection 
with increasing complication ; that, in a certain sense, an or- 
ganized being is less perfect than a crystal, because it is more. 
liable to change, disease, and apparent destruction ; and that, 
in the same sense, the highly complicated phenomena of social 
life will reveal an order of things more susceptible of modifica- 
tion, even “ through the agency of man,” than the simple phe- 
nomena of nature which obey immutable laws. Social life, 
therefore, “‘ answers to the idea of a necessity admitting modifica- 
tion.”” This very metaphysical remark he explains on page 230, 
by a comparison between the will and the intellect. We can- 
not hate or love at pleasure, he says, any more than we are 
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“ free to think illogically.”” “ The will is free when our good in- 
stincts have conquered our bad ones’: “ true liberty is, there- 
fore, inherent in, and subordinate to, the prevailing order.” 
Thanks to this “‘ order” the laws of society become inferrible 
from those of human nature, and the future from the past and 
present. The former process is Positive Sociology, the latter 
is what Comte calls “‘ Human Providence.” It seems, then, 
that this Order is a kind of Novs. It is the initial God in 
Comtism, while Humanity, the Great Being, is its living yet 
ever-nascent God. The former is abstract, the latter equally 
impersonal, but conceivable under the symbolic form of a 
Woman holding her child on her arm. 

This is the purely theoretical part of Comte’s Positive Re- 
ligion. It is unfortunately mixed up with a great mass of 
practical details referring to the ritual of Comtian worship, 
which may be more entertaining but are less interesting, be- 
cause more arbitrary, than the theory. But as far as their logi- 
cal connection with the theory is still traceable, they must not 
be excluded from our summary. 

Woman, then, is the hypostasis of humanity. Humanity, 
being the Great Being, is adorable. Therefore woman is ador- 
able, —a conclusion which many men have drawn from less 
abstract premises. But even as an empirical matter of fact, 
the adoration of women could not have been neglected in a 
system of “ positive’ philosophy which deals with concrete 
human nature, omitting nothing that belongs to it. Woman, 
however, as we have seen, must be excluded from public life. 
Public worship can, therefore, be addressed only to Humanity 
or its Image, while individual woman must be worshipped in 
private. And private worship, Comte adds on page 117, is 
more important than public worship. 

Woman is mortal. But her “ subjective immortality” in 
the survivor’s memory (the only immortality which a positivist 
can stoop to consider) secures, not only a continuance, but an 
elevation of the worship due to her. She becomes man’s guar- 
dian angel ; and as during life, the Mother, the Wife, and the 
Daughter represent the three possible forms of woman-worship, 
every man must have, or may have, three guardian angels to 
whom he must address his daily prayers. Private prayer, 
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Comte says, makes us happier and better. The spiritual com- 
munion with our three angels will remind us of our three 
altruistic instincts, which are veneration, sympathy, and attach- 
ment. It will also remind us of our duties towards superiors, 
equals, and inferiors, and it will force us to think of the past, 
the present, and the future. 

There seems to be a somewhat Mahometan want of recipro- 
city in this institution. But Comte allows women to pray to 
their dead husbands and sons; only the worship of the mother 
is common to both sexes. Of paternity he seems to have taken 
the same view which many Frenchmen take, and which the 
Code Napoleon has taken of it, a very positive view, indeed. 
Why the sister is omitted from the group of possible guardian 
angels, is not intelligible. In fact, Comte does say, somewhere, 
that a dead sister may be addressed in prayer; and M. Renan, 
without being a professed Comtist, has given us, in the Preface 
to his Life of Jesus, a very good specimen of such a prayer. 

Between the private worship of women and the public wor- 
ship of the Great Being, Comte puts the family worship and 
the communal worship of Saints and locak Patrons, but these 
Saints or Patrons may belong to either sex. In this way we 
come to a system of “ Sociolatry,” in which every relation of 
real life is represented, even paternity and the relation of 
master and servant. And to find room for his new Hagiology, 
Comte has to rearrange the almanac. The year of the Posi- 
tivist Calendar has thirteen months, consisting of four weeks 
each, and one additional day dedicated to the dead. The 
names of these thirteen months are, Moses, Homer, Aristotle, 
Archimedes, Cesar, St. Paul, Charlemagne, Dante, Gutem- 
berg, Shakespeare, Descartes, Frederic II., and _ Bichat. 
Among the day saints we find Buddha, Confucius, and Ma- 
homet, for the 14th, 21st, and 28th of Moses, the 13th of St. 
Paul is dedicated to Gregory the Great, the 17th to St. Isidore 
of Seville, the 19th to Heloise and to Beatrice, and the 22d to 
Ignatius Loyola. Innocent III. is the saint of the 21st of 
Charlemagne ; and it is also worthy of note that Lamarck, the 
Paraclet of Darwinism, is one of Comte’s saints, and that the 
28th of Bichat is dedicated to Gall. Eighty-one festivals 
embrace the worship of Humanity in all its aspects. Among 
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these we find a festival of the Animals, a festival of Castes, 
a festival of Old Men, the additional day of the leap-year is 
dedicated to Holy Women, and the New Year’s Day to the 
Synthetical Festival of the Great Being. 

A necessary and rather interesting supplement to this Sys- 
tem of “ Sociolatry ” is the institution of Sacraments. Wher- 
ever there is a priesthood there must be sacraments. Comte 
himself was a mystic, although he denounced mysticism. In 
all his arbitrary regulations he betrays a strange partiality for 
certain numbers, especially for three and seven and their 
multiples, though two and five and their multiples occur 
occasionally. Perhaps he referred to the three altruistic and 
seven egoistic instincts, and to the subdivision of the latter 
into two ambitions and five instincts. In this sense, these 
numbers may be “ positive,’ but they sound apocalyptic. The 
nine sacraments mark the nine necessary epochs of man’s life. 
The sacrament of Presentation is Comte’s substitute for bap- 
tism. The child remains under maternal care until the age 
of fourteen, when the sacrament of Initiation places him under 
the tuition of the priesthood. Thus, until his twenty-first 
year, the boy receives everything from humanity, without 
giving anything in return. But the third sacrament, called 
Admission (which may be deferred or even refused on the 
ground of general unfitness), marks his entrance into public 
life. The sacrament of Destination sanctions his choice of a 
career, which ought to be decided on about the age of twenty- 
eight. It is the only sacrament that admits of repetition. In 
the case of women, Destination coincides with Admission and 
with the fifth sacrament, which is that of Marriage. Hence, 
women may marry between the age of twenty-one and twenty- 
eight, but men only between twenty-eight and thirty-five, since 
marriage has to follow and not to precede the choice of a 
career. The sacrament of Maturity marks the acme of man’s 
development at the age of forty-two. Its importance and 
solemnity are due to the fact that, from this time forward, the 
faults we commit, either in reference to others or to ourselves, 
can hardly ever be repairéd. The sacrament of Retirement 
‘secures the continuity of man’s work,” because when the citi- 
zen retires from active life, at the age of sixty-three, he names 
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his successor in office, subject, of course, to the approval of 
his superiors. The eighth sacrament, called Transformation, 
is a substitute for the Catholic Viaticum, but “ instead of tear- 
ing the dying man from all his human affections and making 
him stand alone before the judgment of God,” “it mingles 
the regrets of society with the tears of his family... . . It 
secures, if possible, compensation for errors committed, and 
holds out the hope of subjective incorporation.” This last 
sacrament of Incorporation takes place seven years after death. 
It is a kind of beatification or canonization. It admits the de- 
ceased to the subjective Paradise, so that the seven years pre- 
ceding it correspond to the purgatorial intermezzo of the 
Catholic Church. 

To understand this last sacrament, we must remember that 
humanity is the whole of mankind, past, present, and future, 
but that it comprises, in Comte’s sense, only its true servants, 
and not its parasites. Not all, therefore, that are born into 
it, are regenerated (by admission), and not all that die are 
“incorporated.” Even animals, provided they show affection 
and disinterestedness, may be admitted to subjective immor- 
tality, but not the selfish “ parasites” of mankind. 

Comte’s Hierarchy is more absolute than that of the Popes. 
The High-priest of Humanity resides in Paris. Like every 
other official, he nominates his own successor. He also nomi- 
nates his forty-nine Cardinals, and he nominates and deposes 
all priests. The principal guardian angel of the High-priest 
(in Comte’s case, Clotilde de Vaux) has a right to be wor- 
shipped by all the faithful (pp. 25 and 37). Convents, which, 
like many other medizval institutions, are very dear to Comte, 
are to be re-established in form of Colleges, each consisting 
of ten married priests. There are to be five hundred temples in 
France, and, attached to each temple, there is to be one of these 
Colleges, and a sacred grove for the burial of the “ incorpo- 
rated”’ dead. The axis of each temple is to pass through 
Paris, and the principal temple is to be surrounded by fourteen 
chapels dedicated to the thirteen leaders of mankind after 
whom the months were named, ahd to the Holy Women to 
whom the additional day was consecrated. 
And to omit nothing, Comte has given us even a Religious 
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Flag. It shows on a white ground the figure of a Woman 
holding her child, and on the other side we read on a green 
ground the formula: Amour pour principe, lordre pour base, et 
le Progrés pour but. This formula is also the formula of salu- 
tation, but it need not always be pronounced when two Posi- 
tivists meet, provided it be replaced by a phrenological gesture 
which consists in touching the three cerebral regions contain- 
ing the organs of benevolence, order, and activity. 

Such is Comte’s Positive Religion, the religion of the future, 
which, according to his firm belief, must, after a short period 
of transition, become the universal religion, destroying by 
replacing all other religions. Comte accuses the scriptural 
religions of having degraded human nature by calling it bad, 
woman by calling her the origin of evil, labor by deriving it 
from a divine curse, and morality by founding it on abject 
fears and mercenary hopes. He boasts of having vindicated 
the claims of the human heart, “ borne down as it is by the 
coarse activity, buth in speculation and in action, which pre- 
vails in the world” (p. 27), and of having substituted for an 
independent God, who wants neither us nor our praises, the 
Great Being which is nothing without us, and to whom we are, 
though not all in the same degree, indispensable. The Roman 
Church, instead of becoming catholic, has split, because noth- 
ing can be catholic that is not intelligible and accessible to 
all. But intelligible to all can only be what is demonstrable, 
like mathematics and physics. And Positivism being demon- 
strable, the East and the West can only reunite under its 
banner. Comte forgets that religion, even when demonstrable, 
must be something more than that, or mathematics would be 
the religion par excellence. Yet no martyr ever died or wanted 
to suffer for a mathematical theorem. Positivism, as we have 
seen, furnishes us with all the paraphernalia of a revealed 
religion. There are few catholic terms or institutions for 
which we might not find a parallel or a substitute in Comtism. 
We have even a Trinity, though without the Athanasian equa- 
tion, since Humanity, Comte, and the Method are not one, but 
three. We have a Madonna called Clotilde, a Providence 
called Order, and an excellent code of morals. We have a 
Pope, priests, convents, saints, and sacraments. But we have 
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no substitute for Creation. As neither Humanity nor Comte 
could have created the world, the Method might have been 
hypostasized. But Comte cannot do that. He abhors meta- 
physics. He leaves Nature where he found it. Man and the 
World are data: quid queritis ultra ? 

It is not easy to separate the religious part of Comte’s Ethics 
from the political or socialistic part. Comte himself never did 
it. In fact, Humanity being at once Society and the Great 
Being, it would seem that Sociology and Religion must have the 
same subject-matter. But they differ in their points of view. 
If we consider humanity, not as the Great Being, but as a com- 
plex of small beings, our first task must be to classify these 
beings. And as their complex must be, according to Comte’s 
doctrine, strictly analogous to individual human nature, it fol- 
lows that the divisions of mankind must be analogous to the 
divisions of the human brain, that is to say, there must be 
three fundamental classes of society representing the cerebral 
functions of feeling, thinking, and acting. Comte calls them 
the Priesthood, the Putriciate, and the Proletary class. The 
patriciate being subdivided into merchants, industrials, and 
agriculturists, we see at once that it has nothing to do with 
hereditary aristocracy or caste, which has no existence in 
Comtian society. By following further the thread of analogy 
we shall unravel the knotty skein of history and feel at home 
in the labyrinth of life. Having been told that we must “ act 
from affection ’’ and “ think in order to act,’’ we know at once 
that the priesthood must be the affective motor to the proletary 
class, and that the patriciate must furnish the means to this 
proletary class; in other words, that the bulk of mankind 
(which is the proletary class) must be under the guidance of 
two ruling classes. One of these classes being headed by one 
man, the High-priest, and the other by such merchants as have 
accumulated the greatest wealth (which means the greatest 
power of inducing labor and protecting laborers), it follows 
that Comte’s Society is a Hierarchy and a Republic at the same 
time, the spiritual power being a kind of papacy, the temporal 
power an oligarchy of bankers. Comte denies the existence of 
civic rights. Man has duties, he says, but no rights, and 
“more than other animals, man needs duties to produce feel- 
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ing.” The ruling powers, therefore, must be absolute. But 
the temporal and spiritual powers are to be completely sepa- 
rated from each other; and as the co-ordination of two abso- 
lutes is impossible, Comte defines the province of each, by 
saying that temporal powers can think only of the present and 
of present wants, and require the guidance and the counsel of 
those who can think of the past and of the future. Temporal 
powers, when left to themselves, indulge in a priori reforms, 
and are prone to break with the past, while spiritual powers 
insure the continuity of political and social life. The temporal 
power or Board of Bankers must, therefore, be to the spiritual 
power or the priest as the husband is to the wife: it must act 
under his inspiration, subordinate its reason to his feeling, and 
at the same time it must maintain and protect him. The main- 
tenance consists in fixed salaries sufficiently large to justify 
the exclusion of private wealth and of the right of inheritance 
from the priesthood. The protection consists in the organiza- 
tion of a volunteer Knighthood, which is to have no fixed abode, 
but is expected to go wherever its presence may be required, 
either to prevent a tumult or to repress open rebellion. This 
knighthood, being an army of volunteer bankers, would repre- 
sent, and have at its disposal, an amount of wealth sufficient for 
any emergency. It is Comte’s substitute for standing armies, 
which represent the military or destructive instinct, while his 
knighthood would represent the two altruistic instincts whose 
union we call the spirit of chivalry, namely, the devotion of the 
strong towards the weak, and the veneration of the weak ‘for 
the strong (p. 356). 

There being no civic rights in Comte’s state, the citizen’s 
duties can consist in nothing but in paying taxes. He is not 
expected to obey the laws. because there are neither laws nor 
lawgivers. ‘ Election,’’ Comte says, “ was a protest against 
the tyranny of caste, but it is absurd that inferiors should elect 
their superiors.” He agreed with Louis Napoleon in nothing 
so much as in his abhorrence of parliaments. The Prince- 
President’s republican dictatorship would have been a near 
approach to Comte’s political ideal, but for the detestable 
suffrage universel which Comte hated and which Napoleon 
wou!d never have granted, had he not known how to make it 
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nugatory. Not that a Comtian state could ever be made to 
look like Napoleon’s state: Comte does not approve of large 
centralized states, and feels sure that, in due time, Europe will 
split into seventy republics not larger than Belgium, each state 
being divided into thirty communes of a thousand families 
each. He certainly is right in thinking that spontaneous co- 
hesion ought to determine the maximum size of a state; but 
why destroy all possibility of spontaneity by such arbitrary 
and wanton statistics ? 

The Comtian state is altogether based on “ voluntary co- 
operation,”’ not on compulsion, and public opinion is to be its 
only real legislator. To enhance the power of public opinion 
we must live without concealment. “Do nothing but what you 
can own,” we are told. But is privacy concealment? Comte 
allows privacy to women, but to men only while they are pray- 
ing to their guardian angels: the knights lived in public, be- 
cause they abhorred deceit and treacherous dissimulation. 

For the same reason anonymous writing is forbidden in the 
Positivist state. Newspapers are altogether superfluous. But 
those who have something to say to the public may do so in 
placards and pamphlets ; and some specimens of these placards, 
duly signed by English Comtists, were long visible on the Lon- 
don walls in 1871. To make up for the want of newspapers 
and of parliaments, free discussion is allowed in the clubs and 
** Salons,” in which, Positivists must pass a considerable part 
of their time, in order to remain as much as possible under the 
inspiring influence of female society. Women, Comte tells us 
on page 36, will make us free “ both from the yoke of wealth 
and from the tyranny of numbers.” And this is true, in so far 
as women represent the personal element in politics,-—an ele- 
ment which we have, thus far, vainly tried to eliminate from 
public life. But is not fashion or public opinion even more 
impersonal than majorities and joint-stock industries ; nay, is 
it not, itself, the vote of a majority or of a mere minority dis- 
guised as unanimity? Or are we to understand that women 
will lighten its yoke by making it more personal ? 

Whatever the influence of public opinion may be in Comte’s 
state, the power of the priesthood is more than a match to it. 
The priests, it is true, are obliged to marry and to renounce 
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all private wealth, but they are the only teachers of mankind, 
each youth having to remain for seven years under their ex- 
clusive tuition. And this influence is enhanced by the peculiar 
institution of Positivist libraries, which are small standard 
libraries of a hundred volumes collected on the principle that 
thinking is impeded by much reading; that many things are 
better preserved by tradition than in books; and that submis- 
sion to the priest’s authority is, in all doubtful cases, the last 
and safest resort. If we add to all this, that the priests are 
the only artists, physicians, and judges, that their professional 
services are gratuitous, and that they have not only the right 
of admonition, censure, and excommunication, but also the 
right of confiscation and of inflicting the punishment of death, 
we obtain a most revolting picture of hierarchical despotism 
and intellectual stagnation, not unworthy perhaps of a Gregory 
or an Innocent, but hardly intelligible as the work of a believer 
in “ progress.” 

Far less formidable is the aspect of Comte’s temporal gov- 
ernment. We have seen that of the three classes forming the 
patriciate, the commercial class is the highest. The bankers, 
again, are the highest among the merchants, and thirty of these 
bankers form the temporal government for each republic. 
From them a Triumvirate is chosen by the central government 
and consecrated by the High-priest. The central government, 
however, appoints the Thirty Bankers and the Triumvirate 
only once, at the beginning of the Comtian régime. When 
once started, the social mechanism moves on automatically, 
each ruler and each official having to appoint his own succes- 
sor, only the pontifical consecration has to be renewed in each 
case. There are three degrees of temporal power. The func- 
tion of church-warden — that is to say, the duty of administer- 
ing the temporalia of the priesthood — belongs exclusively to the 
Thirty Bankers. The duty of protecting the spiritual power be- 
longs to the merchants in general, who are all militant knights 
in posse, and the duty of protecting the proletary class belongs 
to the entire patriciate. They all represent wealth. But wealth, 
being the produce of labor and coming as such from the proletary 
class, that is to say, from the bulk of humanity, belongs, ideally, 
to society at large. Therefore, a man cannot become wealthy 
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without becoming a Trustee of society ; and a patrician is, ipso 
facto, a public functionary and a servant of humanity. From 
this great principle Comte draws three very remarkable and 
interesting conclusions, which may be considered as forming the 
substance of his economic socialism. 

Considering that Humanity is the Great Being, and that it 
is everybody’s duty to serve her, all professional services must 
be gratuitous. Payment is legitimate only in so far as it en- 
ables the worker to work. The priests and the proletaries, 
being poor, must receive salaries ; but the patricians, being rich, 
must serve gratuitously. 

Secondly, from the fact that wealth is a trust and the patri- 
cian a trustee, it follows that every wealthy man must at the 
time of his “‘ retirement ”’ appoint his successor in wealth, as a 
functionary would appoint his successor in office. His children 
or relatives have no right to become his heirs, though they may 
become such. This leads to a kind of presumptive adoption, and 
renders the owner of wealth responsible for his trust even after 
his death. 

The third conclusion refers to wages. The patrician’s wealth, 
which belongs to its original producers, the proletaries, must be 
rendered to them. According to Comte’s arbitrary statistics, 
each patrician would have to take from thirty-five to seventy 
proletaries under his protection; and as his wealth must not 
be destroyed by a restitution im toto, it must be doled out in 
form of wages. Part of these wages, as we have seen, is a 
fixed salary, the remainder may vary according to the task 
performed. This seems a contradiction to the doctrine of 
gratuitous services; but as a workman cannot work without 
tools and raw materials, and as his fixed salary only covers his 
personal and domestic wants, an additional payment is indis- 
pensable. 

Comte seems to take it for granted that the proletaries will 
never disagree with their protectors and paymasters. ‘Never- 
theless he would like to put them under military discipline. 
There is nothing good in modern armies except their organiza- 
tion; and as armies must disappear, it would be a pity to lose 
with them the principle of military organization, which might 
with advantage be applied to industrial life. But Comte is not 
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very positive on this point, and recommends other measures 
calculated to attach the workman to his patron. For instance, 
he advises house-owners not to let, but to sell, apartments to 
their clients, and thus to “ give greater stability to workmen’s 
lives.” We doubt, however, whether the stability thus gained 
will always suffice to neutralize the restlessness likely to be 
induced by the encyclopedic training which is to take the place 
of all special apprenticeships. 

Intimately connected with Comte’s socialistic doctrines are 
his ideas about marriage. Its object, he tells us on page 320, 
is mutual improvement ; the propagation of the race being only 
its consequence, but not its aim. Woman is more affective 
than man, and her instincts are higher. Man’s instincts may 
evoke tenderness, but we ought to be tender without them. 
Marriage is the only relation in life in which there is no rivalry. 
It is sacramental and as such indissoluble, divorce being ad- 
mitted only in cases like Madame de Vaux’s, where marriage 
has been destroyed by the husband’s civic death. ‘“ Power 
degrades women,” says Comte. Wealth is power. Therefore 
women must be poor, like priests. They must neither inherit 
nor receive dowries, and under no circumstances must they 
earn their living by professional work. Women may work, 
but only at home and for their home. Thus marriage will 
cease to be mercenary, and every man will know that when he 
marries he has to maintain his wife. But not everybody need 
marry, and there are persons who ought not to marry. Disease, 
for instance, or any other defect that might be perpetuated 
through marriage, ought to be a sufficient ground for abstain- 
ing from it ; and Comte can see no reason why part of the care 
we bestow on the breeding of animals should not be bestowed, 
in a negative form at least, on the amelioration of the human 
race. Remembering, however, that the principal object of 
marriage is not the preservation of the race, but “‘ mutual im- 
provement,” Comte hastens to offer us spiritual marriage as a 
substitute for ordinary marriage. By sanctioning this institu- 
tion, he hopes to place the real blessings and the principal 
advantages of married life within the reach of everybody, no 
matter how sickly or how poor he may be. 

Our summary of Comte’s philosophy being now complete, 
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wé may repeat here what we said in the beginning of this 
essay, that these doctrines form no real system of philosophy : 
first, because they explain nothing, and deny the possibility of 
explaining anything; secondly, because they lack unity, and 
deny the possibility of unity. Weare pleased with their extraor- 
dinary neatness, symmetry, and uniformity, but this uniformity 
is a mere semblance of unity, not unity itself. We may call 
Comte’s doctrine a system of analogies which would be a system 
of philosophy, if the absolute fitness and universal validity of his 
analogies could be proved. A man who asserts that the two data 
on which he bases his philosophy are so essentially heteroge- 
neous that we cannot even conceive of any unity standing be- 
hind them, has no right to assume, as a matter of course, that 
the phenomena of the one should be analogous to those of the 
other, or that the analogies valid within the domain of in- 
organic nature should be applicable to the phenomena of organic 
life. 

Comte thought meteorological phenomena too complicated for 
scientific research. But the phenomena of social life are infi- 
nitely more complicated than those of weather. And if the 
observation of the latter has not furnished or, as Comte puts it, 
cannot furnish us any scientific laws, why should the observa- 
tion of the former? If we have not yet encompassed in one 
formula all the changes and combinations of changes that are 
possible in the density, temperature, electricity, and moisture 
of the atmosphere, and if it be “a waste of time” to seek 
that formula, then it must be, a fortiori, a waste of time to 
excogitate the formula that would express all the possible. 
changes and combinations of changes in the ideas, senti- 
ments, desires, temperaments, talents, opportunities, and ac- 
tions of all men, individual and collective, past, present, and 
future. Nor does the possibility of a social science depend 
on the possibility of a meteorological science or on Comte’s 
estimate of that possibility. Even J. S. Mill,* who believes 
in social science, admits that the case has “features of pecu- 
liarity.”” In science, he says, we induce, theoretically, the 
laws of the elementary facts and deduce from them the laws 








* Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 83. 
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of the complex phenomena which are then verified by observa- 
tion or experimental tests; while in social science we begin 
with the observation of the complex phenomena which suggests 
laws, and we then verify these laws by the theoretical deduc- 
tions from elementary facts. This inversion of method is 
necessary, according to Mill and Comte, because we must in 
every science proceed from the known to the unknown ; and 
since it is the elementary phenomenon in physical science and 
the complex phenomenon in social science which is the most 
knowable and the most easily observable, we must go in the 
former from the details to the whole, in the latter from the 
whole to the details. That is to say, in social science, we must 
go from the complex but observable facts of society and of 
history to the elementary but less accessible facts of psycholo- 
gy which refer to human nature and which determine the ac- 
tions and feelings of the individual. 

We admit this inversion of method as being necessitated by 
the inversion of knowableness in the elementary phenomena of 
nature and of society. But whence this strange inversion of 
knowableness ? If the analogy between physical and social 
science is so obtrusively great, that Positivists cannot talk of 
society without talking of Statics and Dynamics, they are, in 
fairness, bound to account for this exceptional point of inverted 
analogy. If they cannot, we can. 

Let us take any physical problem, for instance, that of deter- 
mining the molecular movements within an elastic body when 
not in a state of equilibrium. We cannot observe these molec- 
ular changes, and the observable surface-changes help us to 
no law or equation. We have no data except our theoretical 
conception of elasticity, and no other guide but thinking a priori. 
By this we determine the relation which must exist at a given 
moment between any one molecule and those surrounding it; 
and if we can find these relations for any two consecutive mo- 
ments, we obtain a differential equation whose integration will 
be an adequate expression of the law of elasticity. As this 
law has been verified by innumerable observations of the com- 
plex surface-phenomenon, we may well call it a positive scien- 
tific law. 

Let us now see what degree of positiveness or scientific dig- 
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nity may be attributed to the laws of social statics and social 
dynamics. In the physical problem just mentioned we had 
to compare two successive states, and their relation was the 
law we sought. If we do the same in social science, if we 
compare two groups of social relations either succeeding each 
other in time or coexisting in different places, we obtain by 
their comparison no law whatever, and integration or (its 
analogon in this case) generalization would lead us to sheer 
nonsense. To obtain something like a law, we here require 
not two, but thousands of successive or coexisting phenomena ; 
in other words, the laws cannot be got at by integration, but 
by statistics and induction from statistics. These laws are not 
theoretical, but empirical laws, and refer not to realities, but 
to ideal averages. Therefore the validity of social laws thus ob- 
tained cannot be absolute, everlasting, and ubiquitous, like that 
of the physical laws, but only relative, temporary, and local. 

Now the reason of this difference may lie either in the mere 
complication of the phenomena and the relative inadequacy 
of our method, or in the specifically different nature of the 
phenomena and the absolute inapplicability of the method. In 
the former case, a long series of empirical and relative laws 
furnished by statistics would always represent a steady approx- 
imation to absolute truth, and social science would be mainly 
statistics. In the latter case, there could be no social science 
at all, certainly not in the Comtian sense of the word 
** science.” 

To decide the question, we have only to ask ourselves, Is 
there any difference between social or ethical relations and 
physical or chemical relations, between man and an atom? 
Leibnitz would say, They are both monads. And such they 
are. But we need not be philosophers to know that while the 
atom is unchangeable, while its behavior towards its fellow- 
atoms is the same now as it was a thousand years ago, the 
same on earth as it is on Sirius, the man-monad is not only 
changeable, but is change itself, and cannot be the same in two 
consecutive moments or in two different places. Why, then, 
carry the standard of Positivism from the rock of physical 
science to the quicksands of social phenomena? It is not 
enough to say that man and atom are both phenomena. Rock 
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and quicksands, too, are both phenomena, but they are not both 
foundations on which any “ positive” structure can be built. 

A positive social science must have a positive foundation. 
We are willing to view the matter from Comte’s own point 
of view, and to exclude, for argument’s sake, the ideas of 
moral freedom and of final causes. We will consider each 
human being as the exclusive result of two influences, the one 
emanating from his contemporaries, the other from his ances- 
tors. In reality, they are inseparable, but theoretically we 
may separate them and decompose that force which deter- 
mines human actions and, through them, social phenomena, 
into its two component forces, the social and the atavistic influ- 
ence. This facilitates our task. For we may now study the 
social phenomena resulting, at any time, from the coexistence 
of a vast number of ready-made beings, without any reference 
to progress, and we may study the psychological phenomena 
resulting, in any individual, from the accumulated action of 
ancestral influences, without any reference to the modifying 
action of contemporary society. The former study gives us 
Theoretical Politics or Socialism, the latter gives us Theoreti- 
cal Biology. And we maintain that, while the former can be 
made a positive science, the latter cannot, and that Sociology, 
being the resultant of Socialism and Biology, must partake of the 
nature of both its components, being partly a positive science and 
partly a speculative theory, which latter may assume positive 
“ways,” but can never disguise the scantness of its positive 
means. 

Of course, we must prove our assertion concerning theoreti- 
cal Politics and Biology. That the former is capable of be- 
coming a positive science is easily shown. When we take 
society as it is, without any reference to its past or its future, 
we may consider its complex phenomena as so many positive 
data, and the empirical laws furnished by statistics as finali- 
ties. If we now wish to verify these laws by theoretical de- 
duction, we must seek a theoretical unit, and such a unit we 
find not in the average man, but in what all men have in com- 
mon. We must strip them of their national, local, and personal 
distinctions, of all, in short, that is not reperible in every one 
of them, and we thus obtain, as our social molecule, an ideal 
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being which we might call a human animal. The behavior of 
this social molecule towards its fellows is perfectly calculable, 
because we know that it can be actuated by nothing but self- 
ishness or its component passions: greed, resentment, pride, 
anything higher than that not being common to all men. The 
Civil Law, Commerce, Political Economy, and international 
ethics are all based on the assumption that the social body 
consists of such human molecules, and there is no reason why 
the methods of physical science should not be applied to the 
statics and dynamics of that society, the passions and rights of 
the individual man corresponding exactly to the chemical and 
physical forces inherent in the material molecule. 

But while theoretical Politics deal with what is common to 
all men in any given state of society, theoretical Biology deals 
with what is imperishable in m: 1 in any given sequence of gener- 
ations. The former has to deal with actions and the growth of 
character, the latter with capacities, talents, and sentiments, 
and with their gradual improvement, consisting in the elimina- 
tion of some and the survival of others. Now we cannot ap- 
proach this subject without having previously made up our 
minds with regard to the relative value of these faculties, and 
in this choice we must have been guided by considerations of 
utility, morality, or esthetics. In other words, Biology cannot 
be an independent inductive science ; and having no fixed unit 
to calculate with, it cannot be a theoretical or deductive science 
either. To make it positive, we should have to furnish it with 
such a unit, in form of a final cause. But as Positivists re- 
pudiate such fictions, Biology can in their hands be neither 
more positive nor less speculative than Geology. 

Biology, as we have seen, presupposes and consequently com- 
prises Psychology, Morals, and Aisthetics. If we now substi- 
tute human nature, as defined by Biology, into the scientific 
formulas of Theoretical Politics; if we replace the greedy, 
vain, vindictive atom of society by the living impersonation of 
endless and progressive development, — we shall obtainx— not 
Comte’s Sociology, but a true Phenomenology of human con- 
sciousness, embracing Socialism (as the moral substitute for 
Politics) and the Philosophy of History (as the intellectual 
substitute for chronicles and memoirs), — a philosophy which 
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ought not to be entirely speculative, and which cannot be en- 
tirely positive, its subject-matter being itself only half intel- 
ligible and half transcendental. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his Classification of the Sciences 
(p. 40), justly says that “on the verdict of Biology ”’ (con- 
cerning the origin of species) ‘“‘ must wholly depend our con- 
ception of human nature, . . . . our theory of the mind and 
our theory of society.”” And all positivists believe that that 
verdict can be arrived at by positive methods, and that the 
origin of organic life need not be considered as lying beyond 
the reach of our understanding. But we maintain, that as 
long as we are unable not only to bridge over the gulf that 
separates organic from inorganic nature, but even to see 
the bottom of it, the onus probandi must lie on those who 
deny its width and its depth. Comte himself holds curi- 
ous opinions on this point. He deprecates the inquiry into 
the origin of organic life as a useless speculation (thus admit- 
ting the partly speculative nature of Biology). He believes in 
the immutability of species, and separates, in his pedigree of 
sciences, Biology from Physics by a twofold division, making 
them agnates rather than cognates. It would therefore have 
been easy for him to admit the specific difference between man 
and atom, and to find this difference in self-consciousness, and 
in the moral freedom of man’s will. But moral freedom did 
not fit into his hierarchy, and would have destroyed the fixed- 
ness and scientific dignity of the social laws. He did not see 
that the freedom of the individual does not imply or entail 
the freedom of the social body; that there may be a law of free 
wills, as there is a law of chances, and that as chances are only 
relatively accidental, so the free will may be but relatively free. 

Comte was great in systematizing, but he could not grasp 
what is irrational and imaginary in the world around us. We 
use these terms in their mathematical meaning. The square- 
root of two exists in geometry as a relation ; but algebra, which 
is the philosophy of geometry and of all quantity, is powerless 
to express this geometrical reality without the aid of a symbol. 
A positivist might object to this “ irrational” expression, but 
the thing expressed is a real thing for all that. If Positivism 
knows of none but rational numbers, it is bound to find the 
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quadrature of the circle, and to rid us of the number 7, and 
as this cannot be done, we ought not to be surprised by the 
general uncertainty of its results. If it leads one man to assert 
the goodness of human nature, the immutability of species, 
and the necessity of woman’s political extinction, while it leads 
another to organize society on the assumption of human wicked- 
ness, or to proclaim Darwinism as the gospel of a new era, or 
to burn with wrath and indignation at the political “ subjec- 
tion of women,” then we have gained nothing by giving up 
metaphysics whose results have never been more contradictory 
than these. 

Comte’s writings teem with contradictions. He proclaims 
a hierarchy, but excludes coercion by laws. He expects “ free 
assent,” but does not admit free will. He talks of dynamics, 
but does not believe in forces; of morals, but knows of no 
final causes; of faith, but excludes the idea of the super- 
natural. He calls for progress, but cannot tell us why we 
should move at all, considering that everything is fixed and 
final in his hierarchy. He gives us, no doubt, a world of 
order and of love; but it is order without an aim, love with- 
out free will, and a world without a cause. And how utterly 
unhuman the citizens of this Comtian world must be, may be 
best seen from what is expected of its criminals, who are to 
give their “free assent” to their own punishments. Fortu- 
nately for them, these punishments are to consist principally 
in admonitions and excommunications, so that Comte’s crimi- 
nals are no worse off than the school-boy who was allowed to 
choose between a good flogging and the schoolmaster’s silent 
contempt, and who had no difficulty in making up his mind. 

In so far as Comte has vindicated the absolute validity of 
scientific truths against uncertain speculations, his merit is 
undeniably great. In so far as he has tried to make the 
scientific method valid for the whole range of philosophic 
inquiry, we must call him a sincere though fanatical minister 
of Positivism. But in so far as he has used other tools ab- 
horred by Positivism, pretending to have merely “ inverted ” 
his old tool, and in so far as he has passed the fallacies thus 
obtained as “ positive’ and absolutely valid results, we must 
pronounce him guilty of self-deception. He has sought fol- 
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lowers under false pretences, and his punishment has been 
the severance of his name from his self-given title. Comtism 
is no longer identical with Positivism, and English Positivists 
have not been slow in disavowing their old leader. 
As Positivists they were right, but hardly as philosophers. 
For there is much in the non-positive part of Comte’s doc- 
trines, which we ought not to cast aside merely because it has 
been obtained by illegal means. Comte had no humor, and 
we do not miss humor in a prophet. His originality was, 
therefore, unchecked and fearless, and some of his most val- 
uable doctrines thus gain a utopian appearance which does 
not recommend them to ordinary minds, who may not know 
that utopian means only what has “ no place”’ in reality. All 
perfection is utopian ; but if a thing is good, its being nowhere 
does not imply its superfluity, but rather the imperative that 
it shall be somewhere, if not everywhere. And no one will | 
deny that this imperative has its practical value. 

One of these humorless sublime utopias is Comte’s institu- 
tion of spiritual marriage. Malthus only dreaded the spread 
of poverty, Comte dreads the perpetuation of disease. Malthus 
forbids, Comte replaces marriage by ministering to the wants 
of the heart. Only we fear that the same arguments by which 
he tried to prove the inseparableness of the priest’s and the 
physician’s functions would also militate against this well- 
meant institution. 

Comte’s doctrine of general education and encyclopedic cul- 
ture may also be called utopian, inasmuch as it runs counter 
to the general tendencies of our age. Comte condemns di- 
vision of labor and specialism. Even a poet, if nothing but a 
poet, is but a stunted being, a spiritual dwarf, and proletaries, 
like women, should have a smattering of many things. If 
individual man be too small to hold the full measure of cyclo- 
pedic knowledge, we may be sure that what flows over must 
be superfluous. This doctrine enables Comte to say, Each for 
all; while Political Economy says, Each for himself. Now, 
Political Economy, or the science of supply and demand, is a 
very positive science. But it is anti-Comtian, it seems. We 
therefore see positive universalism protesting against positive 
individualism ; and as two positive sciences ought not to dis- 
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agree so radically, it follows that Comte’s Positivism must be 
of a different kind from the Positivism of Political Economy. 

It is at this point that English Positivism has separated 
itself from Comtism. nglish Socialism is individualistic, but 
tends towards a gradual elimination of the personal element 
from politics, industry, and commerce. It wants a republic 
without a president, industry without masters, and commerce 
without middlemen. Comte’s Socialism is socialistic, but tends 
to secure the softening and humanizing presence of the per- 
sonal element. He wants a hierarchy, that is to say, a presi- 
dent without a republic, and would rather have masters without 
workmen, and middlemen without commerce, than those forms 
of impersonal selfishness called joint-stock industry and in- 
dustrial co-operation. 

The extension of suffrage and the long agitation in favor of 
Personal and Proportional Representation, both due to a scru- 
pulous regard for the theoretical claims of the individual and 
of minorities, reveal a positivistic, yet anti-Comtian spirit. 
The English mind, in fact, was positive long before the advent 
of Auguste Comte. But it took eagerly to the new doctrine, 
because it recognized in it the reflection of some of its own 
traits rendered clear and beautiful by systematization. And how 
powerful the effect of this recognition has been may be judged 
from the writings of J. S. Mill, of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and of 
many other English thinkers. But, with some few exceptions, 
they have assimilated only what was congenial to them, accept- 
ing what is positive in Comtism and rejecting or ignoring what 
is speculative in it. 

Far less great, certainly far less perceptible, than in England 
has been Comte’s influence in his own country (M. Littré, the 
editor of a Positivist periodical, is Comte’s disciple, but he has 
also been his critic), and in Germany Comte’s name is all but 
unknown. He had no connection with German thought. Ger- 
mati positivism, which has its roots in Luther, Kant, and Fichte, 
has, under the influence of modern physiology, assunied the 
form of materialism which must have been repugnant to 
Comte. There are passages in Kant, quoted by M. Littré, 
from which Comte might have borrowed. But we cannot 
prove that he did. On the whole, it may be said that, having 
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received nothing from Germany, he had nothing to offer to it 
in return, and Germany has never taken any notice either of 
him or his doctrines. The nation that had outgrown and 
shelved Hegel’s Phenomenology had no inducement, one 
might think, to take up Comte’s Sociology. 

We are positive enough, ourselves, to infer from experience, 
that mankind cannot dispense with noble fools, though it may 
dispense with puerile sages. And as Comte belongs to both 
these classes, we can neither reject nor accept him, such as he 
is. But in the solvent of discriminating and impartial criti- 
cism, the noble fool and the puerile sage may be made to dis- 
appear altogether. All that is puerile in him and foolish we 
may let evaporate, and what remains will be a small but 
shining crystal of noble wisdom, — no longer Comtism, but due 
to Comte. And this we must accept with gratitude, for it will 
be a precious ingredient of our daily bread as well as of any 
Elixir Catholicum which benevolent thinkers may hereafter 
devise for the relief and comfort of their suffering brethren. 

E. GRYZANOWSKI. 





Art. Il. — Tue Recent REVOLUTIONS IN JAPAN. 


It is the popular impression in this country and in Europe 
that the immediate cause of the fall of the shdgun’s (tycoon’s) 
government, the restoration of the mikado to supreme power, 
and the abolition of the feudal system, was the presence of 
foreigners on the soil of Japan. No one who has lived in Dai 
Nippon and made himself familiar with the currents of thought 
among the natives, or who has studied the history of the 
country, can share this opinion. The foreigners and their 
ideas were the occasion, not the cause, of the destruction of 
the dual system of government which would certainly have 
resulted from the operation of causes already at work before 
their arrival. Their presence served merely to hasten what 
was already inevitable. 

We purpose in this sketch to expose the true causes of the 
recent marvellous changes in Japan. These comprise a three- 
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fold political revolution within, a profound alteration in the 
national policy toward foreigners, and the inauguration of 
social reforms which lead us to hope that Japan has rejected 
the Asiatic, and adopted the European, ideal of civilization. 
We shall attempt to prove that these causes operated from 
within, not from without ; from impulse, not from impact; and 
that they were largely intellectual. 

The history of Japan, as manifested in the current of events 
since the advent of Commodore Perry, has its sources in 
a number of distinct movements, some logically connected, 
others totally distinct from the rest. These were intended 
to effect: 1. The overthrow of the shigun (pseudo “ ty- 
coon”) and his reduction to his proper level as a vassal ; 
2. The restoration of the mikado, or true emperor, to his 
ancient and rightful supreme power; 3. The abolition of the 
feudal system and a return to the ancient imperial régime ; 
4. The abolition of Buddhism and the establishment of pure 
Shintd as the national faith and the engine of government. 
‘These four movements were historically and logically con- 
nected. The fifth was the expulsion of the foreign “ bar- 
barians,” and the dictatorial isolation of Japan from the rest 
of the world; the sixth, the abandonment of this design, the 
adoption of Western civilization, and the entrance of Japan 
into the comity of nations. The origin of the first and sec- 
ond movements must be referred to a time distant from the 
present by a century and a half; the third and fourth, to a 
period within the past century; the fifth and sixth, to an im- 
pulse developed mainly within the memory of young men now 
living. 

There existed long before the advent of Perry definite con- 
ceptions of the objects to be accomplished. These lay in the 
minds of earnest thinkers, to whom life under the dual system 
was a perpetual winter of discontent, like snow upon the 
hills. In due season the spring would have come that was 
to make the flood. The presence of Perry in the Bay of Yedo 
was like an untimely thaw, or a hot south-wind in February. 
The snow melted, the streams gathered. Like houses built 
upon the sand, the shigunate and the feudal system were 
swept away. They were already too rotten and worm-eaten 
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to have the great fall which the familiar simile might suggest. 
The mikado and the ancient ark of state floated into power. 
Buddhism stood, as upon a rock, damaged, but firm. The 
foreigner, moored to the pile-driven foundations of his treaties, 
held his own more firmly than before. The flood in full mo- 
mentum was swollen by a new stream and deflected into a 
new channel. Abandoning the attempt to defy the gravita- 
tion of events, to run up the hill of a past forever sloping 
backwards into the impossible, the flood found surcease with 
the rivers of nations that make the ocean of human solidarity. 

The chief motors of these movements were intellectual. 
Neither the impact of foreign cannon-balls at Kagoshima or 
Shimonos¢ki, nor the heavy and often unjust indemnities de- 
manded from the Japanese, wrought the events of the last 
ten years, as foreigners so complacently believe. An English 
writer resident in Japan concludes his translation of the 
“Legacy of Iyeyasi'” by referring to it as the ‘“ Constitution 
under which this country [Japan] was governed until the 
time within the recollection of all, when it gave way to the 
irresistible momentum of a higher civilization.”” The trans- 
lator evidently means that the fall of the dual form of govern- 
ment and the feudal system were the direct results of contact 
with the higher civilization of Europe and America. Mr. F. 
QO. Adams, in his “ History of Japan,’””—a misnamed book 
which treats mainly of the foreign relations of Japan since 
1854, — seems to imply that the bombardment of Kagoshima 
and Shimonos¢ki was the main cause that impelled Japan to 
adopt the foreign civilization. 

Much also has been said and written in praise of Japan for 
her abolition of the feudal system by a “stroke of the pen,” 
and thus “ achieving in one day what it required Europe cen- 
turies to accomplish.”’ An outsider, whose knowledge of Dai 
Nippon is derived from our old text-books and cyclopedias, or 
from non-resident book-makers, may be so far dazed as to 
imagine the Japanese demigods in statecraft, even as the 
American newspapers make them all princes. To the writer, 
who has lived in a daimid’s capital before, during, and after 
the abolition of feudalism, the comparison suggests the reason 
why the Irish recruit cut off the leg instead of the head of his 
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enemy. Long before its abolition, Japanese feudalism was 
ready for its grave. The overthrow of the shogun left it a 
headless trunk. To cut off its legs and bury it was easy, and 
in reality this was what the mikado’s government did, as we 
shall show. . 

As it would be vain to attempt to comprehend our own late 
civil war by beginning at Sumter, or even with the Com- 
promise Measures of 1851, so one will be misled who, in 
attempting to understand the Japan of to-day, looks only at 
events since Perry’s time. The roots of the momentous 
growth of 1868 are to be found within the past centuries. To 
discover these we shall very briefly outline the history of Japan. 

About the year 660 B. c. a race of conquerors from the 
mainland of Asia landed in Kiushiu and subdued the abo- 
rigines who inhabited that island, Shikoki, and Hondo (the 
main island, most improperly called ‘* Niphon”’ by foreigners). 
The conquerors fixed their capital (or miako) not far from 
Kidto in Yamato. The head of the nation, or mikado, ruled 
as emperor, making the laws, leading his armies, and perform- 
ing all the duties of an actual ruler. The two races, the con- 
querors and the conquered, gradually amalgamated and formed, 
with more or less infusion of Chinese, Corean, Tartar, and 
Malay blood, the present race of Japanese. The religion of 
these ancient people was Kami no Michi, or Shintd (Way or 
Doctrine of the Gods). According to its dogmas Japan is the 
land created first by the gods, and the mikado or emperor is 
their descendant, representative, and vicegerent. Hence, 
Japan is the Holy Country. As the mikado is divine, all 
Japanese are in duty bound to obey him. After his death he 
is deified. The government is essentially a theocracy. The 
various provinces of the empire were governed by vassal 
princes who were relatives of the mikado, and held their do- 
mains in feud to him. Thus in ancient times a species of feu- 
dalism existed, though its form was very different from that of 
the Middle Ages, since as yet there was no special military 
class, and the emperor himself was commander-in-chief of his 
improvised armies. During the fifth and succeeding centuries 
Japan borrowed a civilization from China. Letters, literature, 
and Buddhism were introduced, and Japan thus became 
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intellectually the colony of -Ckina, whence have come the 
knowledge of agriculture, manufactures, the arts, religion, 
philosophy, ethics, medicine, and science generally. She 
seems now to be repeating the same experiment by borrowing 
at wholesale from the Western nations. 

In the seventh century the system of government was re- 
formed and that of China adopted. The officials were divided 
into civil and military. The government of the empire was 
carried on by a great central council (kuan), with ministries or 
boards of government (shd), and local prefects (ken). This 
was the gun-ken system. All was centralized directly in the per- 
son of the emperor. The theocratic idea was still preserved 
and emphasized. Meanwhile the region lying to the east and 
north of Kidto was comparatively unknown, inhabited by wild 
tribes of aborigines. To bring them into obedience, continu- 
ous fighting and the movement of large bodies of troops were 
necessary. The long-sustained military operations consoli- 
dated the empire, completed the fusion of the conquerors and 
conquered, and gave rise to the formation of a distinct military 
class. The work of the camp was no longer done by the 
mikado, but by a general (Jap. shogun). Prior to the eighth 
century the common people became soldiers on an emergency, 
which being over, they returned to their labor. 

In the eighth century the most hardy men were chosen to 
serve permanently as soldiers, while to the weaker was left the 
work of agriculture. Thus arose a distinct military class, 
while at the court in Kidto all the civil offices were gradually 
monopolized by the Fujiwara family of courtiers, who held 
their power by marrying their daughters to the mikados. 
They formed a bureaucracy which rose like a wall of divis- 
ion between the sovereign and his people. They usurped the 
right of opening all petitions addressed to the emperor, and 
thus step by step obtained the real power and became propri- 
etors of the throne and government. Under such a system 
the mikados became fainéant, while in the North and East 
the military men were busy in subduing all the main island 
for them. By degrees the two famous houses of Taira and 
Minamoto, both of whom were originally offshoots of the im- 
perial line, by signal ability and valor rose to the leadership of 
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the military class. By force of long-continued service the 
warriors began to look upon their leaders as lords, and the 
relations of lord and retainer (afterwards called daimié and 
kerai) grew into permanence. These professional soldiers 
would follow and obey only their Taira and Minamoto leaders, 
considering no order binding unless issued under their seal. 
Thus, gradually the military power slipped from the hands of 
the luxurious and effeminate court and was fixed in those of 
the Taira and Minamoto generals. 

Feuds among these rival military clans followed almost as a 
matter of course. In 1185 the Taira were nearly annihilated 
in battles by land and sea. Yoritomo, the head of the victori- 
ous Minamoto party, became generalissimo of all the armies of 
Japan. Professing to reform the administration of the empire, 
he influenced the Court to appoint a military with a civil gov- 
ernor in each province. He fixed the military capital at Kama- 
kura, about twenty miles from the site of modern Tokid (Yedo), 
whence he professed to execute only military duties, leaving 
the civil power vested in the Court at Kidto. The sequel is 
easily seen. Such a division of power soon ceases to be a 
“balance.” The military pan of the scale has a tendency to 
gain, and the civil to lose, weight. 

Yoritomo, while professing reverent obedience to the mikado, 
in reality overawed him. In 1192 the title of Sei-i Tai 
Shogun, or Barbarian-subjugating Great General, was created, 
and conferred upon Yoritomo. The severance of the military 
and civil power of the government became in a few years com- 
plete. The shégun was ever a vassal to the mikado, but the 
vassal wielded the real arm of power. Nevertheless, the an- 
cient prestige still remained as it ever has, in the person of the 
mikado. As the divinely descended emperor, he alone could 
confer honor and power. No act of the shdgun could be 
legal unless ratified by him. At best he was but a soldier, 
and far inferior to the kugé or court noble, not allowed to look 
upon the mikado’s face, and not even the first of his Majesty’s 
subjects. The military chieftain whosoever that could possess 
himself of the mikado’s person, thereby legalized his own acts 
and gained the support of the people even against the shdgun, 
who in the days of his greatest power dared not usurp the 
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sacred throne. In all Japanese history there is no instance 
of any attempt made by a man of plebeian blood to become 
mikado. During all the vicissitudes of the rise and wane of 
the mikado’s measure of actual power, the reverence of the 
people for the “Son of Heaven” never diminished. The 
“throne” and the “camp” were the terms applied to the 
respective seats of the two rulers. The military government 
or shogunate was known as the bakufu (a Chinese word from 
baku, a curtain, fu, government, referring to the fact, that in 
ancient China, as in Japan, a general’s tent was surrounded by 
a curtain). The name of the ante-shdgunal era, when the 
mikado wielded actual civil and military power, was Osei, 
imperial government, or monarchy. 

Yoritomo’s acts were in reality the culmination of a long 
series of usurpations. Under the plea of military necessity 
he had become an arch-usurper. From the period 1184- 
1199 a. D. begins that dual system of government which has 
been the political puzzle of the world, which neither Kaempfer 
nor the Deshima Hollanders nor the Portuguese Jesuits seem 
ever to have fully understood, which has filled our cyclo- 
pedias and school-books with the misleading nonsense about 
“‘two emperors,” one “ spiritual” and the other “ secular,” 
which led the astute Perry and his successors to make treaties 
with an underling, which gave rise to a vast mass of what is 
now very amusing reading, embracing both prophecy, fiction, 
and lamentations, in the Diplomatic Correspondence from 
Japan, and which keeps alive the drivel and solecism heard 
among a few Rip Van Winkles in Japan, who talk both in 
Japanese and English about the “return of the tycoon to 
power.” There never was but one emperor in Japan, the 
shogun was a military usurper, and the bombastic title “‘ Ty- 
coon ”’ a diplomatic fraud. 

The usurpation begun by Yoritomo was continued after the 
extinction of his line in the third generation (1219 a. D.) by 
the Hojo family, a race of august wire-pullers whose puppets 
were babes and children of Fujiwara blood borrowed from 
Kidto. These boys were given the semblance of power, sprin- 
kled with titles, and deposed as soon as they grew old enough 
to be troublesome. After 114 years, the Hojo were, in 1333, 
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overthrown by Nitta Yoshisada and other generals, who 
fought in the name of the emperor to do away with the 
already hated dual system. The bakufu was abolished, but 
unfortunately the restored mikado, long unused to government, 
was but poorly fitted to improve the opportunity, and wield 
imperial power. After two years, one of his generals, using 
the favorite flimsy pretext that he had not been properly re- 
warded, seized again the military power which the feeble “‘ Son 
of Heaven” could not wield, and established himself in the 
old stronghold of Kamakura. The bakufu was restored, and 
Japan again had two capitals, rulers, and centres of authority. 
The possession of the shdgunate now came to be looked upon 
as hereditary in the family of Ashikaga, the usurping general, 
which, however, could never keep the entire empire under 
control. 

For two centuries the country was in a state of chronic civil 
war, during which the feudal system was being perfected. The 
term daimié (great name), applied to territorial princes who 
held lands in feudal tenure, in distinction from that of kugé, 
or court nobles of Kidto, came into use during this period. The 
whole country was divided up among these petty rulers, who 
subdivided them among their retainers. Each strove for land 
and power. Might became the law of the land. As in Europe’s 
feudal ages, the rule of the soldier was the rule of the robber. 
Learning and the arts, except that of the armorers, lan- 
guished. The people were ignorant. The fields were untilled. 
Regular living became an impossibility. The warrior scorned 
letters. The priest was the only scribe, the monastery the 
only school. The merchant, lowest in the social scale, was 
the analogue of the Court Jew of European history and fiction. 
Not content with supreme intellectual domination, abbot and 
monk swayed the fortunes of war by influencing their devotees 
te take up arms on either side, or by themselves in armor 
leading the armies in their pay. The friend or favorite of the 
monasteries was ever the victor. In 1570 Nobunaga rose 
above the swarm of petty chieftains, struck down the power of 
the Buddhist priesthood, overthrew the Ashikaga shdgunate, 
and reduced to vassal submission more than half of the daixaiis. 
He became Nai dai jin, or Household Prime Minister, and ruled 
in the name of the mikado, but was never shdgun. 
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At his death in 1582 his captain, Hideyoshi (Taiko Sama), 
brought to nearer completion the pacification of the country, 
and then undertook the invasion of Corea, — an enterprise which 
opened brilliantly, but ended in nothing. He was never made 
shogun, and died in 1598. 

The greatest character in Japanese history now appeared 
on the scene. His abilities were transcendent as warrior, legis- 
lator, and executor. At the decisive battle of Sekigahara he 
completed the unification of the country and reduced or concil- 
iated every daimid to submission. Under his successors the 
perfection of the feudal system and the permanent separation 
of the throne and the camp were established. With charac- 
teristic foresight he made Yedo, then a mere village, his. cap- 
ital. Within half a century it grew to be a city with a half- 
million souls. The name of this man, who was invested with 
the title of shogun in 1704, was Tokugawa Iyeyasi. The dai- 
mids or territorial princes were compelled to take up their 
half-yearly residence in Yedo, and never to remove their 
wives and children from the capital. The custom of the shd- 
guns visiting the mikado to do him homage, though rigidly 
observed at first, soon fell into desuetude. The iron-handed 
rule of the great commander at Yedo was felt all over the 
empire, and after centuries of civil war the land had per- 
fect peace. Learning flourished, the arts prospered. So 
perfect was the political machinery of the Yedo government, 
that the influence of the emperor and Imperial Court at 
Kidto became little more than a shadow. The kugé or court 
nobles were men in whom ran the blood of the gods. Of 
the same descent as the Son of Heaven, they had been an- 
ciently vassal princes, holding their lands in feud of the 
emperor. After the adoption of the Chinese political system, 
they composed the Imperial Court, and filled the highest offices 
near the emperor’s person. They were still allowed to keep 
their empty titles, while the bakufu took the power and rev- 
enues. They lived in comparative poverty, yet the eye of their 
pride was never dimmed. The lowest of them was far above 
the august parvenu and his brood of low-born vassals at Yedo. 
To all students of history the poverty of these dispossessed 
kugé was more honorable than all the glitter of the sh gun’s 
train, or the wealth of the richest daimi6’s mansion. 
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The dwellings of the two rulers at Yedo and Kisto, of the 
domineering general and the overawed emperor, were typical 
of their positions. The mikado dwelt unguarded in a mansiomr 
surrounded by gardens enclosed within a plaster wall in a city 
which was the chosen centre of nobles of simple life, highest 
rank and purest blood, men of letters, students, and priests, 
and noted for its classic history and sacred associations, mon- 
asteries, gardens, and people of courtly manners and gentle 
life. The shégun lived in a fortified and garrisoned castle, 
overlooking an upstart city full ef arsenals, vassal princes, 
and military retainers. The feelings of the people found truest 
expression in the maxim, “‘ The shogun all men fear, the mi- 
kado all men love.” 

The successors of Iyeyasii, carrying out his policy, having 
exterminated the “ corrupt sect” (Christianity), swept all for- 
eigners out of the empire, bolted its sea-barred gates, and pro- 
ceeded to devise and execute measures to eliminate all disturb- 
ing causes, and fix in eternal stability the peaceful conditions 
which were the fruit of the toils of his arduous life. They 
deliberately attempted to prevent Chronos from devouring his 
children. 

According to their scheme the intellect of the nation was to 
be bounded by the Great Wall of the Chinese classics, while 
to the hierarchy of Buddhism—one of the most potent engines 
ever devised for crushing and keeping crushed the intellect of 
the Asiatic masses — was given the ample encouragement of 
government example and patronage. An embargo was laid 
upon all foreign ideas. Edicts commanded the destruction of 
all boats built upon a foreign model, and forbade the building 
of vessels of any size or shape superior to that of a junk. 
Death was the penalty of believing in Christianity, of travelling 
abroad, of studying foreign languages, of introducing foreign 
customs. Before the august train of the shogun men must 
seal their upper windows, and bow their faces to the earth. 
Even to his teaz-iars and cooking-pots the populace must do 
obeisance with face in the dust. To study ancient history, 
which might expose the origin of the shogunate, was forbidden 
to the vulgar, and discouraged among the higher. A rigid 
censorship dried the life-blood of many a noble spirit, while 
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the manufacture and concoction of false and garbled histories 
which extolled the reigning dynasty, or glorified the dual sys- 
tem of government as the best and only one for Japan, were 
encouraged. There were not wanting poets, fawning flatterers, 
and even historians, who in their effusions styled the august 
usurper the O-gimi (Chinese tai-kun, or “ tycoon”), a term 
meaning Great Prince or Exalted Ruler, and properly applied 
only to the mikado. The blunders, cruelties, and oppressions 
of the Tokugawa rulers were, in popular fiction and drama, 
removed from the present and depicted in plots laid in the 
time of the Ashikagas, — a period which seems to be the limbo 
of vanity for all native writers and dramatists, — and the true 
names changed. The most perfect system of espionage and 
repression ever devised was elaborated to fetter all men in 
helpless subjection to the great usurper. An incredibly large 
army of spies was kept in the pay of the government. Within 
such a hedge, the government itself being a colossal fraud, 
rapidly grew and flourished public and private habits of lying, 
and deceit in all its forms, until the love of a lie apparently 
for its own sake became a national habit. When foreigners 
arrived in the Land of the Gods during the decade following 
Perry’s arrival, they concluded that the lying which was every- 
where persistently carried on in the government and by private 
persons with such marvellous facility and unique originality 
was a primal characteristic of Japanese human nature. The 
necessity of hoodwinking the prying eyes of the foreigners, lest 
they should discover the fountain of authority, and the true 
relation of the shogun, gave rise to the use of official deception 
that seemed as variegated as a kaleidoscope and as regular as 
the laws of nature. Of the two hundred and fifty or more 
daimi‘s, the majority who had received lands and titles from 
the shogun believed their allegiance to be forever due to him, 
instead of to the mikado, — a belief stigmatized as rank trea- 
son by the students of history. As for the common people, 
the great mass of them forgot, or never knew, that the emper- 
or had ever held power or governed his people ; and being offi- 
cially taught to believe him to be a divine personage, supposed 
he had lived thus from time immemorial. Knowing only of 
the troubled war times before the “ great and good” Tokuga- 
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was, they believed devoutly in the infallibility, paternal benev- 
olence, and divine right of the Tokugawas. 

The line of shdguns, founded by Iyeyasi, was the last that 
held or ever will hold the military power in Japan. To them 
the Japanese people owe the blessing of nearly two hundred 
and seventy years of peace. Under their firm rule the dual 
form of government seemed fixed on a basis unchangeable, 
and the feudal system in eternal stability. There did not 
exist, nor was it possible there should arise, causes such as 
undermined the feudalism of Europe. The eight classes of 
the people were kept contented and happy. A fertile soil and 
genial clime gave food in unstinted profusion, and thus was 
removed a cause which is a chronic source of insurrection in 
portions of China. As there was no commerce, there was no 
vast wealth to be accumulated, nor could the mind of the 
merchant expand to a limit dangerous to despotism by fer- 
tilizing contact with foreigners. All learning and education, 
properly so called, were confined to the samurai, to whom also 
belonged the sword and privilege. The perfection of the govern- 
mental machinery at Yedo kept, as was the design, the daimids 
poor and at jealous variance with each other, and rendered it 
impossible for them to combine their power. No two of them 
ever were allowed to meet in private or to visit each other 
without spies. The vast army of eighty thousand retainers of 
the Tokugawa family, backed by the following of some of the 
richest clans, such as Mito, Kishiu, Owari, Echizen, who were 
near relatives of the shigunal family, together with the vast 
resources in income and accumulation, made it appear, as 
many believed, that the overthrow of the Tokugawas, or the 
bakufu, or the feudal system, was a moral impossibility. 

Yet all these fell to ruin in the space of a few months! The 
bakufu is now a shadow of the past. The Tokugawas, once 
princes and the gentry of the land, whose hands never touched 
other tools than pen and sword, now live in obscurity or 
poverty, and by thousands keep soul and body togéther by 
picking tea, making paper, or digging the mud of rice-fields 
like the laborers they once despised. Their ancestral tombs 
at Kuno, Shiba, Uyeno, and Nikk5, once the most sacred and 
magnificently adorned of Japanese places of honor, are now 
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dilapidating in unarrested neglect, dishonor, and decay. The 
feudal system, at the touch of a few daring parvenus, crumbled 
to dust like the undisturbed tenants of catacombs when sud- 
denly touched or exposed to the light of day. Two hundred 
and fifty princes, resigning lands, retainers, and incomes, re- 
tired to private life in Tokid at the bidding of their former 
servants, acting in the name of the mikado. They are now 
quietly waiting to die. They are the “ dead facts stranded on 
the shores of the oblivious years.” 

What were the causes of these three distinct results? 
When began the first gathering of the waters which burst into 
flood in 1868, sweeping away the landmarks of centuries, 
floating the old ship of state into power, impelling it, manned 
with new men and new machinery, into the stream of modern 
thought, as though Noah’s ark had been equipped with engines, 
steam, and propellers? To understand the movement, we 
must know the currents of thought, and the men who pro- 
duced the ideas. 

There were formerly many classes of people in Japan, but 
only two of these were students and thinkers. The first com- 
prised the priests, who brought into existence that mass of Jap- 
anese Buddhistic literature, and originated and developed those 
phases of Buddhism peculiar to Japan, which have made Japan- 
nese Buddhism a distinct product of thought and life among the 
manifold developments of this, the most widely professed relig- 
ion in the world. This intellectual activity and ecclesiastical 
growth culminated in the sixteenth century. Since that time 
Japanese thought has been led by the samurai, — the military- 
literati, or secularly educated and armed classes. The priests 
of Shintd, a less numerous and active body of men, may be in- 
cluded among the samurai. The secular intellectual activity 
of Japan attained its highest point during the latter part of 
the last and the first quarter of the present century. Even as 
far back as the seventeenth century, the students of ancient 
history began to understand clearly the true nature of the 
duarchy, and to see that the shdgunate was a military usurpa- 
tion, which could ex:st only while the people were kept in 
ignorance. The province of Mito was especially noted for the 
activity of its scholars, and in it was produced that historical 
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classic which has had so powerful an influence in forming the 
public opinion which now upholds the mikado’s throne. The 
second prince of Mito, who was born 1622, and died 1700, is 
to be considered, as was first pointed out by Mr. Ernest Satow, 
as “the real author of the movement which culminated in 
the revolution of 1868.” Assembling around him a host of 
scholars from all parts of Japan, he began the composition 
of the Dai Nihon Shi, or History of Japan. It is written in 
classic Chinese, and fills two hundred and forty-three vol- 
umes, or matter equal to Mr. Bancroft’s History of the 
United States. It was finished in 1715, and immediately 
became a classic. Though diligently studied, it remained in 
manuscript, copied from hand to hand by eager students, until 
1851, when the wide demand for it induced its publication in 
print. The tendency of this book, as of most of the many 
publications of Mito, was to direct the minds of the people to 
the mikado as the true and oualy source of authority, and to 
point out the historical fact that the shogun was a military 
usurper. Mito, being a near relative of the house of Tokugawa, 
was allowed greater liberty in stating his views than could 
have been granted to any other person. The work begun by 
Mito was followed up by the famous scholar Rai Sanyo, who 
in, 1827, after twenty years of continuous labor, completed his 
Nihon Guai Shi, External History of Japan, in which he gives 
the history of each of the military families, Taira, Minamoto, 
Hoj5, Ashikaga, ete , who held the governing power from the 
period of the decadence of the mikados. This work had to 
pass the ordeal of the censorate at Yedo, and some of the 
volumes were repeatedly purged by the censors before they 
were allowed to be published. The unmistakable animus of 
this great work is to show that the mikado is the only true 
ruler, in whom is the fountain of power, and to’ whom the 
allegiance of every Japanese is due, and that even the Toku- 
gawas were not free from the guilt of usurpation. 

The long peace of two centuries gave earnest patriots time 
to think. Though the great body of the people, both the 
governing and the governed classes, enervated by prolonged 
prosperity and absence of danger, cared for none of these 
things, the serious students burned to see the mikado again 
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restored to his ancient authority. This motive alone would 
have caused revolution in due time. They felt that Japan had 
retrograded, that the military arts had sunk into neglect, that 
the war spirit slumbered. Yet on all sides the “ greedy 
foreigners” were eying the Holy Country. Already the 
ocean was a highway for wheeled vessels. The long scarfs of 
coal-smoke were becoming daily matters of familiar ugliness 
and prognostics of doom. The steam-whistle heard by the 
junk sailors—as potent as the rams’ horns of old — had already 
thrown down their walls of exclusion. The “black ships” of the 
“ barbarians ”’ passing Matsumaé in one year numbered eighty- 
six. Russia on the north was descending upon Saghalin; the 
English, French, Dutch, and Americans were pressing their 
claims for trade and commerce. The bakufu was idle, making 
few or no preparations to resist the fierce barbarians. Far- 
sighted men saw that in presence of foreigners a collision be- 
tween the two centres of government, Yedo and Kidto, would 
be immediate as it was inevitable. When it should come, in 
the nature of the case, the shdgunate must fall. The samurai 
would adhere to the mikado’s side, and the destruction of the 
feudal system would follow as a logical necessity. It was the 
time of luxury, carousal, and the stupor of licentious carnival 
with most of the daimids, with others of gloomy forebodings. 

Another current of thought was flowing in the direction of 
a restored mikadoate. It may be called the revival of the 
study of Pure Shint5, and in examining the causes of the 
recent revolution cannot be overlooked. Shinto is claimed to 
be the original and indigenous religion of the Japanese. The 
introduction of Buddhism and Chinese philosophy greatly 
modified or “ corrupted ” the ancient faith. A school of mod- 
ern writers have attempted to purge modern Shintd and pre- 
sent it in its original form. 

According to this religion Japan is pre-eminently the Land 
of the Gods, and the mikado is their Divine Representative 
and Vicegerent. Hence the duty of all Japanese implicitly to 
obey him. During the long reign of the shiguns, and of 
Buddhism, which they favored and professed, few indeed knew 
what pure Shintd was. Its Bible is the Kojiki, compiled a. p. 
712. Several other works such as the Nihongi, Manyoshiu, are 
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nearly as old, and as va'uable in the eyes of Shintd scholars 
as the Kojiki. They are written in ancient Japanese, and can be 
read only by special students of the archaic form of the language. 
The development of a taste for the study of the ancient native 
literature and that of history were nearly synchronous. The 
neglect of pure Japanese learning for that of Chinese had been 
almost universal, until Keichiu, Kada, and other scholars re- 
vived its critical study. The bakufu discouraged all such in- 
vestigation, while the mikado and Court at Kidto lent it all 
their aid, both moral and, as it is said, pecuniary. Mabuchi 
(1697 -1769) and Motoéri (1730-1801), Hirata, (1776-1843), 
each successively the pupil of the other, are the greatest lights 
of Pure Shint); and their writings, which are devoted to cos- 
mogony, ancient history, and language, the true position of 
the mikado and the Shinto cultus, exerted a lively influence at 
Kioto, in Mito, in Echizen, Satsuma, and in many other prov- 
inces, where a political party was already forming with the 
intention of accomplishing the abolition of the bakufu and a 
return to the Osei era. The necessary result of the study of 
Shintd was an increase of reverence for the mikado. Bud- 
dhism, Chinese influence, Confucianism, despotism, usurpation, 
and the bakufu were, in the eyes of a Shintdist, all one and the 
same. Shinto, the ancient true religion, all which a patriot 
could desire, good government, national purity, the goldew age, 
and a life best explained by the conception of the “ Millen- 
nium ” among Christians, were synonymous with the Mikado 
and his return to power. The arguments of the Shintdists 
helped to swell the tide that came to its flood at Fushimi. 
Throughout, and after the war of 1868-1870, there were no 
more bitter partisans who urged to the last extremes of logic 
and severity the issues of the war and the “ reformation.” It 
was the study of the literature produced by the Shinté scholars 
and the historical writers that formed the public opinion that 
finally overthrew the shdgunate, the bakufu, and feudalism. 
Long before foreigners arrived, the seeds of revolution were 
above the soil. The old prince of Mito, a worthy descendant of his 
illustrious ancestor, tired of preaching Shintd and of persuading 
the shigun to hand over his authority to the mikado, resolved in 
1840 to take up arms and to try the wager of battle. To provide 
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the sinews of war, he seized the Buddhist monasteries, and 
melted down their enormous bronze bells and cast them into 
cannon. By prompt measures the bakufu suppressed his prep- 
arations for war, and imprisoned him for twelve years, releas- 
ing him only in the excitement consequent upon the arrival of 
Perry. 

Meanwhile Satsuma, Chdshiu, and other Southern clans 
were making extensive military preparations, not merely to be 
in readiness to drive out the possible foreign invaders, but, as 
we now know, and as events proved, to reduce the shigun to 
his proper level as one of many of the mikado’s vassals. The 
ancestors of these most powerful clans had of old held equal 
rank and power with Iyeyasii, until the fortunes of war turned 
against them. They had been overcome by force or had sul- 
lenly surrendered in face of overwhelming odds. Their adhe- 
sion to the Tokugawas was but nominal, and only the, strong 
pressure of superior power was able to wring from them a 
haughty semblance of obedience. They chafed perpetually 
under the rule of one who was in reality a vassal like them- 
selves. On more than one occasion they openly defied and 
ignored the bakufu’s orders ; and the purpose, scarcely kept 
secret, of the Satsuma and Choshiu clans was to destroy the 
bakufu and acknowledge no authority but that of the mikado. 

From the Southern clans rose finally the voice in council, 
the secret plot, the coup d’état, and the arms in the field that 
wrought the purpose for which Mito labored ; yet they would 
never have been successful had not a public sentiment existed 
to support them, which the historical writers had already 
created by their writings. The scholars could never have 
gratified their heart’s wish, had not the sword and pey, brain 
and hand, — both equally mighty, — helped each other. 

Notably pre-eminent among the Southern daimids, in per- 
sonal characteristics, abilities, energy, and far-sightedness, was 
the Prince of Satsuma. Next to Kaga, he was the wealthiest 
of all the daimids. Had he lived, he would doubtless have 
led the revolutionary movement of 1868. Besides giving en- 
couragement to all students of thé ancient literature and his- 
tory, he was most active in developing the material resources 
of his province, and in perfecting the military organization, so 
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that when the time should be ripe for the onslaught on the 
bakufu, he might have ready for the mikado the military pro- 
vision to make his government a complete success. To carry 
out his plans he encouraged the study of the Dutch and English 
languages, and thus learned the modern art of war and scien- 
tific improvement. He established cannon-foundries and mills 
on foreign principles. He saw that something more was need- 
ed. Young men must visit foreign countries and there acquire 
the theory and practice of the arts of war and peace. The 
laws of the country forbade any subject to leave it, and the 
bakufu was ever on the alert to catch runaways. By a clever 
artifice, however, a number of the brightest young men, about 
twenty-seven in number, got away in one vessel to Europe, and, 
despite the surveillance of the Yedo officials, others followed. 
Among these young men were some who are now high officials 
of the Japanese government. 

The renown of this prince extended all over the empire, and 
numbers of young men from all parts of the country flocked 
to be his pupils or students. Kagoshima, his capital, became 
a centre’of busy manual industry and intellectual activity. 
Keeping pace with the intense energy of mind and hand was 
the growing sentiment that the days of the bakufu were num- 
bered, that its fall was certain, and that the only fountain of 
authority was the mikado. The Satsuma samurai and stu- 
dents all looked to the prince as the man for the coming 
crisis, when, to the inexpressible grief of all, he sickened and 
died. No master ever left more worthy pupils, and those most 
trusted and trusting were Saigd and Okubo, Yamaguchi and 
Katsi. The mention of these names calls up to a native the 
most stirring memories of the war. Saigd became the leader 
of the mikado’s army. Okubo, the implacable enemy of the 
bakufu, was the master-spirit in council, and the power be- 
hind the throne which urged the movement to its logical con- 
sequences. At this moment, the annihilator of the Saga 
rebellion, erswned with diplomatic laurels, and the conqueror 
of a peace at Peking, he stands leader of the cabinet and the 
foremost man in Japan. Katsii, though the shdgun’s general, 
advised his master from first to last to resign his position, and 
thus saved Yedo from destruction. The lesser men of note, 
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pupils of Satsuma, who now hold positions of trust or who have 
become disinterested Cincinnati to show their patriotism, are 
too many to mention. 


Familiarity with the facts above exposed will enable one to 
understand the rush of events that followed the arrival of the 
American envoy. The bakufu was apparently at the acme of 
power. The shdgun Iyeyoshi at Yedo was fainéant. The 
mikado at Kidto, Komei Tennd, father of the present emperor, 
was a man who understood well his true position, hated the 
bakufu as a nest of robbers, and all foreigners as unclean 
beasts. Within the empire, all was ripe for revolution. Be- 
neath the portentous calm, those who would listen could hear 
the rumble of the political earthquake. From without came 
puffs of news like atmospheric pulses portending a cyclone. 
On that 7th day of July, 1853, the natural sea and sky wearing 
perfect calm, the magnificent fleet of the “ barbarian ” ships 
sailed up the bay of Yedo. It was the outer edge of the 
tai-fun. The Susquehanna was leading the squadrons of seven- 
teen nations. 

There was one spectator upon the bluffs at Yokohama who 
was persuaded in his own mind that the men who could build 
such ships as those could not be barbarians. If they were, it 
were better for the Japanese to become barbarous. That man 
was Katsii, now the Secretary of the Japanese Navy. 

The barbarian envoy was a strange creature. He was told 
to leave the bay of Yedo and go to Nagasaki. He impolitely 
refused, and stayed and surveyed and was dignified. This was 
anomalous. Other barbarians had not acted so; they had 
quietly obeyed orders. Furthermore, he brought letters and 
presents, all directed * To THE EMpeRoR OF JAPAN.” The shdgun 
was not emperor, but he must make believe to be so. It 
would not do to call himself the mikado’s general only 
(shigun). This title awed sufficiently at home, but would the + 
strangers respect it? A pedantic professor in the Chinese 
college was sent to treat with the barbarian Perry. A chop- 
per of Chinese logic, and a stickler for exact terms, the pedant 
must, as in duty bound, exalt his master. He may have 
coined purposely, or have suggested only, but as a matter of 
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unquestionable fact he did allow to be used in the treaties the 
title tai-kun, a purely Chinese word, meaning * Great Sov- 
ereign,” or “‘ Exalted Ruler,” and which in those official docu- 
ments signified that he was the supreme ruler of all Japan. 
This title had never been bestowed upon the shigun by the 
mikado, nor had it ever been used in native official documents. 
The bakufu and the pedantic professor Hayashi did not mean 
to lie to the true sovereign in Kidto. The bakufu, like a frog, 
whose belly is white, whose back is black, could look both 
ways, and present two fronts. Seen from Kidto, the lie was 
white, that is, ‘‘ meant nothing.” Looked at by those unsus- 
pecting dupes, the barbarians, it was black, that is, ‘“* The Au- 
gust Sovereign of Japan,” vide the preamble of the Perry 
treaty. Yet to the jealous emperor and court this white lie 
was, as ever white lies are, the blackest of lies. It created 
the greatest uneasiness and alarm. The shdgun had no shadqw 
of right to this bombastic figment of authority., 

It was a new illustration in diplomacy of Esop’s Fable No. 
26. The great Yedo frog puffed itself to its utmost to equal 
the Kidto ox, and it burst in the attempt. The carcass of this 
batrachian in diplomacy was buried in Shidziidka, a city ninety- 
five miles southwest of TOkid, in 1869. The writer visited this 
ancient home of the Tokugawas in 1872, and in a building 
within a mile of the actual presence of the last “ Tycoon,” 
who is still living, and within shouting distance of thousands 
of his ex-retainers, saw scores of the presents brought by 
Commodore Perry lying, many of them, in mildew, rust, or 
neglect. They were all labelled “ Presented by the 
of the United States to the Emperor or Japan.”’ Yet the 
mikado never saw them. The Japanese excel at a gibe, but 
when did they perpetrate a sarcasm so huge? The mikado’s 
government had allowed the “ Tycoon” to keep the presents 
with the labels on them !! 

' We may fairly infer that so consummate a diplomatist as 
Perry, had he understood the true state of affairs, would have 
gone with his fleet to Ozaka, and opened negotiations with the 
mikado, instead of with his lieutenant at Yedo. Perhaps he 
never knew that he had treated with an underling. 

The immediate results of the opening of the ports to for- 
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eign commerce in 1859 were the disarrangement of the prices 
of the necessaries of life, and almost universal distress conse- 
quent thereon, much sickness and mortality from the importa- 
tion of foreign diseases, to which was added an exceptional 
succession of destructive earthquakes, tai-funs, floods, fires, 
and storms. In the midst of these calamities the shigun 
Iyesada died. 

An heir must be chosen. His selection devolved upon the 
tairo, or regent, li, a man of great ability, daring, and, as his 
enemies say, of unscrupulous villany. li, though socially of 
low rank, possessed almost supreme power. Ignoring the 
popular choice of Hitotstibashi (now in Shidziidka), he chose 
the Prince of Kishiu, a boy of twelve years of age. In 
answer to the indignant protests of the princes of Mito, 
Echizen, and Owari, he shut them up in prison, and thus 
alienated from his support the near relatives of the house of 
Tokugawa. At the same time all who opposed him or the 
bakufu, or who agitated the restoration of the mikado, he im- 
poverished, imprisoned, exiled, or beheaded. Among his vic- 
tims were many noble scholars and patriots. 

The mikado being by right the supreme ruler, and the shé- 
gun merely a vassal, no treaty with foreigners could be bind- 
ing unless signed by the mikado. 

The shogun or his ministers had no right whatever to sign 
the treaties. Here was a dilemma. The foreigners were press- 
ing the ratification of the treaties on the bakufu, while the 
mikado and court as vigorously refused their consent. Ii was 
not a man to hesitate. As the native chronicler writes: “ He 
began to think that if, in the presence of these constant arri- 
vals of foreigners of different nations, he were to wait for the 
Ki5to people to make up their minds, some unlucky accident 
might bring the same disasters upon Japan as China had al- 
ready experienced. He therefore concluded a treaty at 
Kanagawa, and, affixed his seal to it, after which he re- 
ported the transaction to Kidto.” 

This signature to the treaties without the mikado’s consent 
stirred up intense indignation at Kidto and throughout the 
country, which from one end to the other now resounded with 
the cry, ‘‘ Honor the mikado and expel the barbarian.” In 
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the eyes of patriots the regent was a traitor. His act gave 
the enemies of the bakufu a legal pretext of enmity, and was 
the signal of the regent’s doom. All over the country thou- 
sands of patriots left their homes, declaring their intention 
not to return to them until the mikado, restored to power, 
should sweep away the barbarians. Boiling over with patriot- 
ism, bands of assassins, called rdnins (** wave-men,” or retain- 
ers who had left the service of their lords), roamed the coun- 
try ready to slay foreigners, or the regent, and to die for the 
mikado. On the 23d of March Ii was assassinated in Yedo, 
outside the Sakurada gate of the castle, near the spot where 
now stand the offices of the Departments of War and Foreign 
Affairs, and the Gothic brick buildings of the Imperial College 
of Engineering. Then followed the slaughter of foreigners, 
and the burning of their legations, the object in nearly every 
case being to embroil the bakufu with foreign powers, and thus 
hasten its fall. Some of these amateur incendiaries and 
assassins are now high officials in the mikado’s government. 
The prestige of the bakufu declined daily, and the tide of 
influence and power set in steadily toward the true capital. 
The custom of the shigun’s visiting Kidto, and doing homage 
to the mikado, was revived, which caused his true relation to 
be clearly understood even by the common people. The Prince 
of Echizen, by a special and unprecedented act of the bakufu, 
was made premier. By his own act, as many believe, though 
he was most probably only the cat’s-paw of the Southern 
daimids, he abolished the custom of the daimids’ forced resi- 
dence in Yedo. Like wild birds from an opened cage, they 
with all their retainers fled from the city in less than a week. 
Yedo’s glory faded like a dream, and the power and greatness 
of the Tokugawas came to naught. Few of the clans obeyed 
any longer the command of the bakufu, and gradually the 
hearts of the people fell away. ‘“ And so,” says the native 
chronicler, ‘the prestige of the Tokugawa family, which had 
endured for three hundred years, which had been really more 
_ brilliant than Kamakura in the age of Yoritomo on a moonlight 
night when the stars are shining, which for more than two hun- 
dred and seventy years had forced the daimi5s to come breath- 
lessly to take their turn of duty in Yedo, and which had day 
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and night eighty thousand vassals at its beck and call, fell to 
ruin in the space of one morning.” 

The clans now gathered at the true miako (capital) of 
Japan, ending their allegiance to the bakufu, and acting either 
according to their own will or at the bidding of the mikado’s 
court. Hatred of the foreigner, and a desire to fill their 
empty coffers with the proceeds of commerce with them, swayed 
their minds like the wind among reeds. A war of pamphlets 
ensued, some writers attempting to show that the clans owed 
allegiance to the bakufu. Others condemned the idea as 
treasonable, proving the mikado to be the sole sovereign. The 
bakufu, acting upon the pressure of public opinion in Kidto, 
and in hopes of restoring its prestige, bent all its efforts to 
close the ports and persuade the foreigners to leave Japan. 
The mikado, urged by the clamorous braves, and by kugé who 
had never seen one of “ the hairy foreigners,” nor dreamed of 
their power, issued an order for their expulsion from Japan. 
The Chdshiu men, the first to act, erected batteries at Shimo- 
nos¢ki. The bakufu, which was responsible to foreigners, 
commanded the clan to disarm. They refused, and fired on 
foreign vessels. They obeyed the mikado, and disobeyed the 
shigun. The bakufu permitted and even requested the for- 
eigners to bombard the town. The fort was demolished, the 
guns dismounted or carried off, the gunners killed, and the 
town fired. The generous victors extorted an “ indemnity” 
of three million Mexican dollars. The bakufu having de- 
manded a suitable apology from the clan, and this being 
refused, determined upon chastisement, to set an example to 
the wavering clans, and thus give proof of the power it still 
possessed. 

Then was revealed the result of the long previous prepara- 
tion in the South for war. The Choéshiu clansmen, united and 
alert, were lightly dressed, armed with English and American 
rifles, abundantly provided with artillery, which they fired 
rapidly and with precision, and drilled in European fashion. 
They had cast away armor, sword, and spear. Chdshiu had 
long been a seat of Dutch learning, and translations of Dutch 
military works were numerously made and used there. The 
bakufu had but a motley, half-hearted army. The most influ- 
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ential clans declined, or refused outright to join the expedition, 
whose purpose was condemned by almost all the wisest leaders, 
notably by Katsii, the shégun’s adviser. A campaign of a few 
months ended in the utter and disgraceful defeat of the 
bakufu and the triumph of Chédshiu. The prestige of the 
shogunate was now irretrievably ruined. 

The young shigun died and was succeeded by Hitotstbashi, 
who had repeatedly declined the position. He brought to it 
numerous private virtues, but only the firmness of a feather 
for the crisis at hand. The average Japanese lacks the stolid- 
ity and obstinacy of ‘the Chinaman, and fickleness is supposed 
to be his chief characteristic. Hitotsibashi, however, was 
fickleness personified. If with the help of counsellors he 
could make up his mind to one course of action, the keenest 
observers could never forecast the change liable to ensue when 
new advisers were present. It is evident that the appointment 
of such a man in such a crisis served only to precipitate the 
issue. 

The Prince of Tosa now openly urged the new shogun to 
resign his power, while the counsellors of the former persist- 
ently demanded the formation of the government on the basis 
of the ante-shogun era prior to 1200 4. p. On the 19th of 
November, 1867, the vacillating Hitotsitbashi, yielding to the 
force of public opinion, tendered his resignation. This was a 
long step toward the ancient régime. Yet, as in Japan, which- 
ever party or leader has possession of the mikado is master 
of the situation, and as the Aidzu clan, the most stanchly 
loyal to the Tokugawa family, kept guard at the gates of the 
imperial palace, it was still uncertain where the actual power 
would reside, — whether in the Tokugawa clan, in the council 
of daimids, or, where it rightfully belonged, with the Imperial 
Court. 

The clans of Satsuma, Choshiu, and Tosa were determined 
not to let the question hang in suspense. Saigd and Okubo of 
Satsuma, Kido of Chishiu, Gots of Tosa, and Iwakura, a kugé, 
were too much in earnest to let the supreme opportunity slip. 
They began to stir up the court to take advantage of the criti- 
cal moment, and by a bold coup d'état abolish the office of 
sh gun and the bakufu, re-establish the government on the 
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ancient basis, with the mikado as sole ruler, and rely on the 
Southern and some of the Western clans, and the public 
opinion already formed, to carry out the measure. The four 
men named above were the chief actors in the conspiracy 
which was executed on the 3d of January, 1868. An edict 
was issued in the name of the mikado, which stated that the 
government of the country was now solely in the hands of the 
Imperial Court. The bakufu and office of shigun were abol- 
ished. A provisional government, with three grades of office, 
was formed, and the positions were at once filled by men loyal 
to the new rulers. The Aidzu clansmen were immediately 
dismissed from the guardianship of the palace gates, and the 
troops of the Southerners took their places; whereupon the 
indignation of the retainers of Tokugawa knew no bounds. 
The vacillating shogun now regretted his resignation, and 
wished himself back in power. He left Kidto with the clans 
still loyal to him, with the professed intention of calming the 
passions of his followers, but in reality of seizing Ozaka and 
blocking up the communié¢ation of the Southerners. He yielded 
to the persuasions of his retainers to re-enter Kidto in force, 
and drive out the “ bad counsellors of the young emperor.” 
He was forbidden by the court to approach the city with a 
military following. Barriers were erected across the two roads 
leading to the capital, and the Southern clansmen, numbering 
about two thousand, posted themselves behind them with 
artillery. Hitotsiibashi set out on the evening of the 27th of 
February, with the Aidzu and Kuwana clans in the front of his 
following, amounting to over ten thousand men. At Fushimi, 
a suburb of Kioto, his messengers were refused passage 
through the barriers. The Kidto forces fired their cannon, 
and the war was opened. 

The battle lasted three days. In the presence of overwhelm- 
ing forces, the Southern samurai showed not only undaunted 
valor, but the result of previous years of military training. 
The battle was not to the strong. It was to the side of intel- 
ligence, energy, coolness, and valor. The shigun’s army was 
beaten, and in wild disorder fled to Ozaka. The chief found 
refuge upon an American vessel, and reaching Yedo sought 
the seclusion of his castle. His own family retainers and most 
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of the subject clans (fudai) and the daimids of Aidzu, Sendai, 
and others of the North and East, urged him to renew the fight and 
restore his prestige. With a large army, arsenals, munitions 
of war and fleet of ships vastly exceeding those of the mika- 
do, his chances of success were very fair. But this time the 
vassal was loyal, the waverer wavered no more. Refusing to 
listen to those who advised war, he hearkened to the counsel 
of his two highest minister’, Katsii and Okubo Ichi, and de- 
claring that he would never take up arms against his lord, the 
mikado, he retired to private life. Katsii, the old pupil of Sat- 
suma and comrade of Saigd, had long foreseen that the govern- 
ing power must and ought of right to revert to the mikado, 
and braving odium and assassination he advised his master to 
resign. At this moment the victorious Southerners, led by 
Saigd, were in the southern suburb of Yedo, waiting to attack 
the city. To reduce a Japanese city needs but a torch, and 
the impatient victors would have left little but ashes had there 
been resistance. Katsii, meeting Saigd, assured him of the 
submissive temper of the shdgun, and begged him to spare the 
city. It was done. The fanatical retainers of Hitotsitbashi 
made the temple grounds of Uyeno their stronghold. On the 
4th of July they were attacked and routed. The theatre of 
war was then transferred to the highlands of Aidzu and thence 
to Hakodate in Yezo. Victory everywhere perched upon the 
mikado’s brocade banner. 

The mikado’s party was composed of the heterogeneous ele- 
ments which a revolution usually brings forth. Side by side 
with high-souled patriots were disreputable vagrants and scal- 
awags of every description, ronins or low two-sworded men, jo-7, 
or * foreigner-haters,” “ port-closers,”’ and Shintd priests and 
students. There were a few earnest men whose darling hope 
was to see a representative government established, while ° 
fewer yet eagerly wished Japan to adopt the civilization of the 
West and join the brotherhood of nations. The object common 
to all was the exaltation of the mikado. The bond of union 
which held the majority together was a determination to expel 
the foreigners or to revise the treaties so as to expunge the 
odious extra-territoriality clause, — the thorn that still rankles 
in the side of every Japanese patriot. For eighteen months the 
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energies of the jo-i or “ foreigner-haters ” were utilized in the 
camp in fighting the rebellious Tokugawa retainers. The war 
over, the trials of the new government began. The low, two- 
sworded men clamored for the fulfilment of the promise that 
the foreigners should be expelled. The Shinté officials induced 
the government to persecute the native “ Christians,” demand- 
ed the abolition of Buddhism, the establishment of Shintd by 
edict, and the restoration of the government on a purely theo- 
cratic basis, and echoed the cry of “ expel the barbarian.’’ Even 
with the majority of the high officials there was no abandon- 
ment of the purpose to expel.foreigners. They intended to do 
it, but the wisest of them knew that in their present condition 
they were not able. Hence they simply wished to bide their 
time, and gain strength. It was a matter of difficulty to keep 
patient thousands of swaggering braves whose only tools for 
earning bread were their swords. The first attention was 
given to reorganizing a national army and to developing the 
military resources of the empire. All this was done with the 
cherished end in view of driving out the aliens, closing the 
ports of commerce, and bringing back the days of dictatorial 
isolation. The desire for foreign civilization existed rather 
among the adherents of the shégun, among whom were many 
who had been to Europe and America, and who wished their 
country to take advantage of the inventions of the foreigners. 
Yet many of those very men who wished the foreigners ex- 
pelled, the ports closed, the treaties repudiated, who were jo-i, 
or “ foreigner-haters,” and who considered all aliens as only 
a few degrees above the level of beasts, are now members of 
the mikado’s government, the exponents of advanced ideas, 
the defenders and executors of philo-Europeanism, or Western 
civilization. 

What caused the change that came over the spirit of their 
dreams? Why do they now preach the faith they once de- 
stroyed? “ It was the lessons taught them at Shimonoseki,” 
say some. ‘It was the benefits they saw would arise from 
commerce,” say others. 

Cannon-balls, commerce, and actual contact with foreigners 
doubtless helped the scales to fall from their eyes, but these 
were helps only. All such means had failed in China, though 
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tried for half a century. They would have failed in Japan 
also. It was an impulse from within that urged the Japanese 
to join the comity of nations. The nobiest trait in the Japan- 
ese character is his willingness to change for the better when 
he discovers his wrong or inferiority. This led the leaders to 
preach the faith they once destroyed, to destroy the faith they 
once preached. 

The great work of enlightening the mikado’s followers was 
begun by the Japanese leaders, Okubo, Kido, Gots, —all of 
them students, both of the ancient native literature and of 
foreign ideas. It was finished by Japanese writers. The kugé, or 
court nobles, wished to ignore the existence of foreigners, drive 
them out of the country, or worry them by appointing officers 
of low rank in the Foreign office,— then an inferior sub-bureau. 
Okubo, Gots, and Kido promptly opposed the plan, and sent a 
prince of the imperial blood to Hidgo to give the mikado’s 
consent to the treaties, and to invite the foreign ministers to 
an audience with the emperor in Kidto. In a memorial to the 
mikado, Okubo further gave expression to his ideas in a 
memorial that astounded the court and the wavering daimids 
as follows: ‘“ Since the Middle Ages our emperor has lived 
behind a screen, and has never trodden the earth. Nothing of 
what went on outside his screen ever penetrated his sacred 
ear ; the imperial residence was profoundly secluded and nat- 
urally unlike the outer world. Not more than a few court 
nobles were allowed to approach the throne, —a practice most 
opposed to the principles of Heaven. Although it is the first 
duty of man to respect his superior, if he reveres that superior 
too highly he neglects his duty, while a breach is created be- 
tween the sovereign and his subjects, who are unable to convey 
their wants to him. This vicious practice has been common 
in all ages. But now let pompous etiquette be done away with, 
and simplicity become our first object. Kidto is in an out-of- 
the-way position and is unfit to be the seat of government. 
Let his Majesty take up his abode temporarily at Ozaka, re- 
moving his capital hither, and thus cure one of the hundred 
abuses which we inherit from past ages.” 

The memorial produced an immediate and lively effect upon 
the court. The mikado came in person to the meetings of the 
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council of state, and before the court nobles and daimids took 
an oath, as an actual ruler, promising that ‘‘a deliberative 
assembly should be formed, all measures be decided by public 
opinion, the uncivilized customs of former times should be 
broken through, and the impartiality and justice displayed in 
the workings of nature be adopted as a basis of action; and 
that intellect and learning should be sought for throughout the 
world, in order to establish the foundations of the empire.” 
These promises are either the pompous bombast of a puppet, 
or the pregnant utterances of a sovereign, who in magnanim- 
ity and wisdom aspires to lead a nation into a higher life. 
That such words should in that sublime moment fall from the 
lips of the chief of an Oriental despotism excites our sympa- 
thetic admiration. They seem a sublime echo of affirmation 
to the prophetic question of the Hebrew seer, “ Can a nation 
be born at once?” They sound like a glad harbinger of a 
new and higher national development, such as only those with 
the strongest faith in humanity believe possible to an Asiatic 
nation. As matter of fact, the words were uttered by a boy of 
sixteen years, who scarcely dreamed of the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the language put into his mouth by the high-souled 
parvenus who had made him emperor de facto, and who were 
resolved to have their ideas made the foundations of the new 
government. That these promises have not yet been fulfilled 
is matter of fact, as it has been made subject of protest by 
some of the framers of the oath who have waited long for their 
fulfilment. The result of the memorial, and the ceaseless 
activity of Okubo and his colleagues, was the ultimate removal 
of the government to Yedo. It is not easy for a foreigner to 
comprehend the profound sensation produced throughout the 
empire when the mikado left Kisto to make his abode in an- 
other city. During a millennium Kidto had been the capital of 
Dai Nippon, and for twenty-five centuries, according to popular 
belief, the mikados had ruled from some spot near the site of 
the sacred city. A band of fanatics religiously opposed, but 
in vain, his journey eastward. Yedo means “ bay-door.” To 
familiarize his peopl. with the fact that it was now the capital, 
the name of Yedo was changed to Tokid or Eastern Capital. 
The name Yedo has not been used by the natives since 1868. 
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Then was further developed the impulse to enter the path 
of modern civilization. While Okubo, Kido, Goté, Iwakura, 
Sanj5, Itagaki, Oki, and the rising officials sought to purge 
and strengthen the political system, the work of enlighten- 
ing the people and the upstarts raised suddenly to power 
was done by Japanese writers who for the first time dared 
without suffering death to tell their thoughts. A large 
measure of freedom of the press was guaranteed, newspapers 
sprang up in the capital. Kido, one of the prime movers and 
leaders, himself established one of the most vigorous, still in 
existence, the Shimbun Zasshi. The new government acted 
generously to the literary and scientific men among the retain- 
ers of the Tokugawas, and invited them to fill posts of honor 
under the government. Some of them declined until the time 
when even greater freedom of speech and pen was permitted. 
There were men who in the old days, braving odium and even 
death at the hands of the bakufu, had begun the study of the 
English and Dutch languages and to feed their minds at the 
Occidental fountains. They were obliged to copy their books 
in manuscript, so rare were printed copies. Later on, the 
bakufu, forced by necessity to have interpreters and men 
skilled in foreign arts and sciences, chose these students and 
sent them abroad to study. When the civil war broke out 
they were recalled, reaching Japan shortly after the fighting 
began. Then they began the preparation of those original 
works and translations which were eagerly read by the new 
men in power. Edition after edition was issued, bought, read, 
lent, and circulated. In these books the history of the West- 
ern nations was faithfully told, their manners and customs and 
beliefs were explained and defended, their resources, methods 
of thought and education, morals, laws, systems of govern- 
ment, etc., were described and elucidated. Notably pre-emi- 
nent among these writers was the schoolmaster Fukuzawa. 
Western ideas were texts, he clothed them in Japanese words. 
He further pointed out the weaknesses, defects, and errors of 
his countrymen, and showed how Japan by isolation, and the 
false pride that scorned all knowledge derived from foreigners, 
had failed to advance like Europe or America, and that noth- 
ing could save his country from conquest or decay but the 
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assimilation of the ideas which have made the foreigners what 
they are. There is scarcely a prominent or rising man in 
Japan but has read Fukuzawa’s works, and gratefully acknowl- 
edges the stimulus and lasting benefit derived from them. 
Fukuzawa has declined every one of the many flattering offers 
of office and power under the government, and still devotes 
himself to his school and the work of teaching and transla- 
tion, consuming his life in noble drudgery. He has been 
the interpreter of Western ideas and life, caring little about 
the merely external garnish and glitter of civilization. His 
book on ** Western Manners and Customs” has had an enor- 
mous circulation. 

Nakamura, also a schoolmaster, has, besides writing original 
tracts, translated a considerable body of English literature, 
John Stuart Mill’s “* Essay on Liberty,” Smiles’s ‘* Self-Help,”’ 
and a few smaller works on morals and religion, which have 
had large sales. His memorial on the subject of Christianity 
and religious liberty made a very profound impression upon 
the emperor and court, and gave a powerful check to the 
ultra-Shint ists. Mitsukuri, Kato, Nishi, Uchida, Uriu, have 
also done noble service as authors or translators. It is the 
writer’s firm belief, after nearly four years of life in Japan, 
mingling among the progressive men of the empire, that the 
reading and study of books printed in the Japanese language 
have done more to transform the Japanese mind, and to de- 
velop an impulse in the direction of modern ciyilization, than 
any other cause or series of causes. 

During the past decade the production of purely Japanese lit- 
erature has almost entirely ceased. A few histories of recent 
events, 1 few war-poems and pamphlets urging the expulsion of 
the barbarians, were issued previous to the civil war ; but since 
then almost the entire literary activity has been exhibited in 
translations, or the expression of Western ideas adapted to 
the understanding of the Japanese. 

The war was ended by July, 1870, rewards were distributed, 
and the government was still further consolidated by creating 
definite offices and making all titles which had been hitherto 
empty names to have reality and power. There was still, how- 
ever, much dead wood in the ship of state, a condition of chronic 
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strain, a dangerous amount of friction in the machinery, 
wrangling among the crew, and a vast freight of bad cargo 
that the purest patriots saw the good ship must “ unload,” if 
she was to be saved. 

Furthermore, it became daily more certain that national de- 
velopment and peace could never be secured while the feudal 
system existed. The clan spirit which it fostered was fatal to 
national unity. So long as a Japanese meant by “ my country ” 
merely his own clan, loyalty might exist, but patriotism could 
not. The time seemed ripe for action. The press was busy in 
issuing pamphlets advocating the abolition of feudalism. Sev- 
eral of the great daimiis, long before ready for it, now openly 
advocated the change. The lesser ones knew better than to 
oppose it. The four great clans Satsuma, Choshiu, Tosa, and 
Hizen were the pioneers of the movement. They addressed a 
memorial to the throne, in which it was argued that the 
daimios’ fiefs ought not to be looked on as‘ private property, 
but as the mikado’s own. They offered to restore the registers 
of their clans to the sovereign. These were the external 
signs of the times. Back of these, there were at least three 
men who were determined to sweep feudalism away utterly. 
They were Kido, Okubo, Iwakura. The first step was to abol- 
ish the appellation of court-noble (kugé) and territorial prince 
(daimi5), and to designate both as kuazokii, or noble families. 
The former heads of clans were temporarily appointed gov- 
ernors. This smoothed the way. In September, 1871, the 
edict went forth calling the daimiis to Tokid to retire to pri- 
vate life. With scarcely an exception the order was quietly 
obeyed. The men behind the throne in Tokid were ready and 
even willing to shed blood, should their (the mikado’s) com- 
mands be resisted, and they expected to do it. The daimids 
who were hostile to the measure knew too well the character 
of the men who framed the edict to resist it. The writer 
counts among the most impressive of all his life’s experiences 
that scene in the immense castle hall of Fukui when the 
daimid of Echizen bade farewell to his three thousand two- 
sworded retainers, and amid the tears and smiles and loving 
farewells of the city’s populace left behind him lands, revenue, 
and obedient followers, and retired to live as a private gentle- 
man in Tokio. 
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Japan’s feudalism began nearly eight centuries ago, and 
existed until within the year 1871. It was not a tower of 
strength in its last days. Long before its fall it was an empty 
shell and a colossal sham. Feudalism is only alive and vigor- 
ous when the leaders are men of brain and action. Of all the 
daimios there were not ten of any personal importance. They 
were amiable nobodies, great only in stomach or silk robes. 
Many were sensualists, drunkards, or titled fools. The real 
power in each clan lay in the hands of able men of inferior 
rank, who ruled their masters. These are now the men who 
compose the present government of Japan. They rose against 
the shogun, overthrew him, sent him to private life, and then 
compelled their masters the daimids to do likewise. They 
hold the emperor and carry on the government in his name. 
The mikado, however, is much more of a ruler than his 
fainéant ancestors. Still, the source of government is the 
same. The power has been shifted, not changed, and is dis- 
played by moving new machinery and doing new work. 


Who are now, and who have been, the actual leaders in 
Japan since 1868? They are Okubo, Kido, Iwakura, Sanjo, 
Gotd, Katsii, Soyejima, Okuma, Oki, Ito, and many others 
of whom but two or three are kugé, while none are daimids. 
Almost all were simple samurai, or retainers of the territorial 
nobles. 

The objects of the revolution of 1868 have been accom- 
plished. The shdgunate and the feudal system are forever no 
more. The mikado is now the restored and beloved emperor. 
The present personage, a young man of twenty-two years of 
age, has already shown great independence and firmness of 
character, and may in future become as much the real ruler of 
his people as the Czar is of his. The enterprise of establish- 
ing Shintd as the national faith has failed vastly and ignomini- 
ously, though the old Shintd temples have been purged and many 
new ones erected, while official patronage and influence give 
the ancient cult a fair show in the fleshly eyes of tourists who 
“do” Japan in a week. Buddhism is still the religion of the 
Japanese people, though doubtless onthe wane. The promises 
of the new government as to the formation of a genuine repre- 
sentative assembly have not yet been fulfilled. 
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To summarize what we have sought in this paper to explain, 
we have proved that the shdgun was simply one of the many 
vassals of the mikado of comparatively inferior grade, and 
historically a usurper ; that the term “ tycoon” was a diplo- 
matic fraud, a title to which the shdgun had, officially, not the 
shadow of right ; that the foreign diplomatists made treaties 
with one who had no right whatever to make them; that 
the bakufu was an organized usurpation ; that the stereotyped 
statements concerning a “ spiritual’ and a “ secular’ emperor 
are literary fictions of foreign book-makers ; that feudalism 
arosg upon the decadence of the mikado’s power; that it was 
the chief hindrance to national unity, and that it was ready 
for its fall before the shock came; that in all Japanese history 
the reverence for the mikado’s person and the throne has been 
the strongest national trait and the mightiest political force, 
and that the bakufu exaggerated the mikado’s sacredness for 
its own purposes ; that the Japanese are impressible and ever 
ready to avail themselves of whatever foreign aids or appli- 
ances will tend to their own aggrandizement ; that nevertheless 
there exists a strong tendency to conserve the national type, 
pride, feelings, religion, and equality with, if not superiority 
to, all the nations of the world; that the true explanation of 
the events of the last seven years in Japan is to be sought in 
these tendencies and the internal history of the nation ; that 
the shogun, bakufu, and feudalism would have fallen, even 
though foreigners had never landed in Japan ; that the move- 
ment toward modern civilization originated from within, and 
was not the result of foreign impact or pressure; that the 
work of enlightenment and education, which alone could assure 
success to the movement, was begun and carried on by native 
students, statesmen, and simple patriots. 

Whether the present philo-Europeanism will ripen into a 
genuine desire to regenerate an Asiatic despotism, and to 
elevate the individual man in the mass of political ciphers that 
compose an Asiatic population, we are unable to prophesy, or to 
give an opinion worth recording. This we believe, that unless 
the modern enlightened ideas of government, law, society, and 
the rights of the individual are adopted to a far greater extent 
in Japan than they have been thus far, and unless a mightier 
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spiritual force than either Shintd or Buddhism is allowed un- 
impeded operation, we see little prospect of aught better than 
the gain of a glittering veneer of material civilization, and the 
corroding foreign vices under which, in the presence of the 
superior aggressive races of the West, Japan must fall like the 
doomed races of America and Hawaii. 

WituaMm E. Grirris. 
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MALTuHus, in his celebrated “‘Essay on Population,” —a 
work which has been more abused than it deserved, — makes 
this just observation: “ The kind of despotic power, essential 
to voluntary charity, gives the greatest facility to the selection 
of worthy objects of relief, without being accompanied by any 
ill consequences, and has, further, a most beneficial effect from 
the degree of uncertainty which must necessarily be attached 
to it. It is in the highest degree important to the general 
happiness of the poor, that no man should look to charity as a 
fund on which he may confidently depend.” (Vol. II. p. 430.) 

Mr. Malthus may have presented the data for his reasoning 
in a somewhat cold-blooded fashion, yet they are principles 
which all the latest investigations under the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis are especially bringing into prominence: that the tendency 
of increase of population, were it not for destructive agencies, 
would soon be far beyond the means of subsistence, and that 
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consequently the principal remedy for pauperism and all the 
evils that come from redundancy of human numbers is the 
diminution of population, either by prevention of marriages, or 
by providential or natural destructive agencies. In the gloomy 
picture which Malthus drew of the immediate future of the 
human race in civilized countries, where population was in- 
creasing at a so much faster rate than the means of subsistence, 
he somewhat left out of view two elements, which will make an 
essential difference in the result. One was the enormous in- 
crease of production in civilized countries, owing to improved 
methods and the use of machinery, a growth which in Europe 
has more than kept pace with that of population. And the 
other, the greater distribution of population over the earth’s 
surface, owing also to the highly inventive talent of the modern 
races, applied to means of communication. These two causes, 
as well as the more equal distribution of wealth on the conti- 
nent, have tended in Europe, ever since the time of Malthus, 
to increase the ratio of subsistence to population, and in conse- 
quence to lessen pauperism and its attendant evils. 

No writer, however, has seen more clearly than this much- 
abused philosopher the dangers which lay at the foundation of 
the English treatment of pauperism. The words which close 
the extract we have given above ought to be printed as a motto 
in every office of the Poor-Law administration throughout 
England. 

The English Poor Law, from which our own has been derived, 
fell into the mistake, even as far back as the reign of Elizabeth, 
of giving the English working classes the feeling that they had 
“a right to relief’’ on the part of the governing classes ; or, in 
other words, that ‘ charity was a fund”’ on which they “ could 
confidently depend.” 

This communistic impression pervaded every portion of the 
lowest stratum of English society. It had its natural effect. 
The poorest of the laboring classes lost the habit of self-support 
and the dignity of independence. The self-preserving instincts 
were weakened ; men and women showed no foresight, and 
knew that in their distress they could always depend on the 
state. Official charity neither blessed him that gave nor him 
that took. Relief was merely a right of the poor and a burden 
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on the rich. It was given without sympathy or discrimination, 
and received without gratitude. The poor hated the parish 
that gave so grudgingly, and the officials found their objects of 
beneficence worse after receiving their alms than before. 
Neither class were benefited. Morality, too, became sapped 
along with self-respect. The pauper class were as dissolute as 
they were miserable, and, under the existing laws, found it for 
their advantage to perpetuate a breed of paupers. Families of 
beggars, prostitutes, and paupers, extending for three or four 
generations, were known to the officiais, until Mr. Malthus’s 
most efficient of all “ Poor Laws” intervened, and natural 
forces, moral and physical, put an end to the unhappy race. 

The product of the land, too, was consumed by these idle 
and miserable creatures, until in many places the poor-rates ate 
up all the profits of agriculture. Fields went to waste. Crime 
increased. Illegitimacy prevailed. The honest poor were de- 
graded by the contact with the dependent and idle poor. The 
system of permitting the landlords to employ paupers, whose 
wages were filled out by the parish, depressed the industrious 
laborers. To many hard-working men and women, struggling 
in bitter poverty, the support by the parish or town seemed a 
relief and a luxury. 

The almshouse dependant was often better off than the self- 
supporting laborer, and few felt ashamed to secure the “ out- 
door relief” to which they knew they had a legal claim. Many 
English authorities have defended the old system, and among 
them so enlightened a statesman as Mr. W. E. Forster, late 
Minister of Education, on the ground that the British poor-rate 
was a safeguard against revolution. That is, the right of relief 
with the English masses acted precisely as did the “ right of 
work” with the French masses under Baron Haussmann, — 
keeping them from outbreaks against the government. We 
would hesitate, even with such authority, to allow that the 
loyalty of the English masses was preserved by any such arti- 
ficial means. If it were, it would be of little value as a safe- 
guard to the state. We have all seen what the “right of work” 
has done to strengthen the French administrations. We can 
easily estimate what sort of foundation for the massive British 
commonwealth the gratitude or fealty of paupers must be. 

VOL. CXX. — NO. 247. 21 
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Lord Houghton has stated the English principle better, even 
if he has failed to defend it: “The Poor Law in England re- 
mains the only expression of that principle which was so dis- 
tinctly asserted in the Jewish legislation, that the claim of the 
poor on the rich is not only a duty of religion, but a right of 
law. The practice of the rest of Europe comes from the idea 
that the gift of alms is an act of Christian love, to be exercised 
without distinction of persons, even as God makes his sun to 
shine on the just and the unjust.” 

The wisest authorities, however, see that the old administra- 
tion of the English Poor Law was a failure. Professor Fawcett 
confesses that * it came nearer bringing England to ruin than 
did ever a hostile army.” But the Professor, who, with all his 
study of this perplexing subject, is somewhat of a doctrinaire, 
attributes all the sufferings of England, during three centuries 
of pauperism, to the abuses of out-door relief. This is mani- 
festly an error, as the continental experience proves and com- 
mon-sense teaches. We shall later show how out-door relief 
may be managed with the utmost benefit, both to the objects 
relieved and to the community. No doubt the out-door relief 
system was abused in England, especially in the complementing 
of the wages of pauper labor, the laws in respect to illegitimacy, 
the excessive strictness in regard to “ settlement,” and in too 
great laxity as to applying “‘ the workhouse test.” 

The reforms under the Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1834 
were much needed. One of them ought to be adopted in each 
of our own States (as it has been in a few), and that is the 
establishment of a central authority, dealing with all the com- 
plicated parish and county questions relating to pauperism. 

The rule compelling the able-bodied vagrant to work out his 
support in a workhouse is also one that should be introduced 
everywhere in this country. The other changes were equally 
important. 

The “ allowance ” system, or that of filling out the wages of 
paupers, was abolished ; illegitimacy was checked by making 
the father responsible for the support of the child, instead of 
paying the mother, as had been the practice. The laws of 
settlement were made more easy, so that laborers could move 
with more freedom from one parish to another. The general 
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drift of this legislation was in favor of in-door relief, as opposed 
to out-door, especially as regards able-bodied paupers. Its in- 
fluence was to lead the industrial classes to rely on their own 
labor rather than on the rates. The laboring class became 
freed from contact with the pauper class, and their relations 
with their employers were put upon the usual footing. 

One great reform, however, did not accompany this amend- 
ment of the English Poor Law, which, if it had been adopted 
earlier, might have saved England untold miseries in the con- 
dition of the honest poor, and that is, the introduction of free 
popular education. There can be no doubt that had England 
spent a fractional part of the immense sums given annually in 
alms upon the education of the masses, vast evils would have 
been spared and the whole state of the kingdom would have 
been very different now. School-training acts as a direct 
counter-agent to pauperism. Had the “right of education ” 
been as familiar an axiom with the English masses as the 
* right of relief,’ we should not now hear of nearly a million 
-paupers in a population of twenty-two millions, and know that 
the problem of pauperism presents itself as an almost insoluble 
question to the best of the English reformers. 

Another practical reform also should have accompanied the 
changes of 1834, though it is one which has never been intro- 
duced generally into any poor-law administration, and that is, 
the arrangement of a system of passes and tickets for that class 
of paupers who are the most troublesome to modern communi- 
ties, — the tramps or vagrants. A plan has already been sug- 
gested, and partly acted on in some counties of England, 
whereby a tramp will only receive aid or shelter in case he is 
on his direct journey to his domicile, and if found without his 
ticket, will be set to work in the nearest workhouse. 

When one recalls that of this class of errant poor without 
constant homes there are, according to our methods of enumer- 
ation in this country, some 25,000 in the State of Massachusetts 
alone, each year, the importance of any plan which can satisfy 
the instincts of humanity, and, at the same time, restrain these 
vagabonds, may be appreciated. 

The first result of these reforms was a very considerable 
reduction of pauperism in England, and of its expenses. The 
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annual expenditure for the poor fell from £ 6,750,000 in the 
five years preceding the passage of the Act to £ 4,500,000, 
while the average cost per head of the whole population fell 
from 83. to 6s. and 5s. 

The Act of 1834 and the regulations following it remain sub- 
stantially the Poor Law of England to this day. Under it there 
is still a gigantic pauperism, so great and so alarming that the 
English authorities, so far from presuming that their treatment 
of the subject is a model to other communities, should rather 
be led to search the foundations of their administration and 
inquire what they can learn from other nations. It is true 
that within the past few years there has been a marked decrease 
of pauperism in England. The statistics stand as follows : — 

Year. Indoor. Outdoor. Total Paupers. 
1870 158,381 889,281 1,047,662 
1871 150,846 847,638 998,484 
1872 143,541 764,274 907,815 
1873 147,319 706,370 853,689 
1874 137,944 646,404 784,006 * 

The causes of this hopeful diminution we believe to be the. 
first influences of a wider suffrage and of popular education in 
sharpening the faculties and increasing the self-respect of the 
laboring class ; and the greater distribution of the profits of 
production in higher wages throughout Great Britain. For it 
must be remembered, whatever elevates one stratum among the 
producing classes, elevates all. The beggar and the tramp feel 
the influence of the better condition of the next class above 
them. . 

Still, a population apparently of more than eight hundred and 
fifty thousand paupers in 1873, and an annual public expendi- 
ture upon the poor through Great Britain of some $ 37,000,000, 
are facts sufficiently alarming. We say “apparently,” for the 
whole subject of the statistics of pauperism is in a hopelessly 
bemuddled condition. In this country and in England no at- 
tempt is made at getting the average number of dependants on 
alms, but each name or application on the books is counted, so 
that the same person may be reckoned over and over again as 
a pauper. Moreover, every recipient of the smallest amount in 
out-door relief is recorded as a “‘ pauper,” though his condition, 


* July 1, 1874. 
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at least in this country, may be for the rest of the year that of 
a self-supporting laborer. It is this confusion which has led 
even so respectable an authority as Professor Fawcett, in his 
book on “ Pauperism,”’ to the wild statement that the out-door 
paupers in 1869 in Philadelphia were 110,000, or about double 
the number (57,821) really relieved in that city and the whole 
State of Pennsylvania; of whom probably less than 15,000 
were receiving relief on any given day. So in Ireland in the 
year 1869, 235,562 persons were returned as paupers, or an 
average of nearly one in twenty of the whole population. But 
the daily average was only 52,244, or about one in ninety ; evi- 
dently a much fairer mode of estimating the proportion. 

In New York there are paupers or vagrants who are com- 
mitted twenty times during the year, and yet each name ap- 
pears in the returns as that of twenty different paupers. 

A great reform has been commenced in England, which 
should be introduced and carried out still further in the poor- 
law administration of all countries, and that is the removal of 
pauper children from almshouses. There can be no question 
to any one familiar with the influences of almshouse life, that no 
pauper child, of sound mind and body, should be kept longer 
than a few weeks in such an asylum. It is of the first impor- 
tance to the state that pauperism should not be inherited and 
transmitted, from the familiar scientific principle that inherited 
evils are intensified in each new generation. 

The British authorities had become painfully aware of the 
existence of the most terrible curse upon their people known 
to modern communities, — inherited pauperism.* They have 
sought to break it up by removing children from pauper in- 


* An extraordinary instance of inherited pauperism was given recently at a 
meeting of the State Charities Aid Society, in New York, by Dr. E. Harris, regis- 
trar of the Board of Health. A pauper child, named Margaret, was suffered to 
grow up neglected in a village of Ulster County, New York, some eighty-five years 
since. She and two neglected sisters have begotten six generations of criminals and 
paupers. The total number of descendants now known, mainly of this pauper child 
Margaret, both living and dead, convicts, paupers, criminals, beggars, and vagrants, 
is six hundred and twenty-three. In a single generation there were seventeen chil- 
dren Of these only three died before maturity. Of the fourtcen surviving, nine 
served an aggregate term of fifty years in the states’ prisons for high crimes, and 
the other five were frequently in jails and almshouses. ‘This “ mother of crimi- 
nals ” cost the county hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
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fluences and sending out the almshouse children to board in 
country families at publicexpense. ‘The objections of Professor 
Fawcett to this enlightened measure are of so purely a doc- 
trinaire nature, that they do not require a formal reply, and are 
only interesting as showing how singularly feeble the a priori 
method of reasoning is in dealing with practical reforms. Mrs. 
Senior’s recent remarkable investigations in regard to the dis- 
trict almshouse schools of England are a convincing additional 
argument for the “ placing-out ” system. 

It is evident that with all the threatening character of British 
pauperism, the country is on the march of hopeful reform, and 
that the lowest depths of this evil have been reached in Great 
Britain. 


The history of pauperism in France is a narrative of experi- 
ments in dealing with the problems of “ misery” which have 
resulted in a system quite the opposite of the English. 

The Reformation which, in breaking up the monasteries, left 
in so many countries of Europe crowds of poor persons de- 
pendent on public charity, to a certain degree passed by 
France, and that country retained its convents and places of 
shelter, its multitude of poor, and the profound misery of the 
laboring classes. In the sixteenth century the greatest desti- 
tution prevailed in the agricultural districts, and a region 
which now amply supports thirty-six millions could then 
barely sustain fifteen millions. The class of artisans was in 
equally wretched plight. Through the century succeeding the 
Reformation France was filled with pauperism. The age of 
Louis XIV., so glorious in literature and the arts, was an age 
of poverty. It was estimated by a trustworthy authority 
(Marshal de Vauban, Dime Royale) that one tenth of the 
whole population of the kingdom was reduced to absolute 
beggary. ‘Of the nine remaining portions, five were not in 
condition to give assistance to others, because they were al- 
most reduced themselves to extreme misery; of the four 
remaining, three were embarrassed with debts and legal pro- 
cesses, and of the remaining tenth, consisting of the gentry, 
nobility, clergy, and high officials, not ten thousand persons 
are really in circumstances of ease and affluence.” 
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The middle class of people, he states, had been much dimin- 
ished in number by war, sickness, and misery, which brought 
great numbers to hunger, and reduced many others to men- 
dicity. 

So wretched was the condition of France, that De Jonnés 
states the average duration of human life in France to have 
been reduced to twenty-four years in the eighteenth century, 
while at present it is thirty-six years. In the reigns of Louis 
XV. and XVI., pauperism abounded, — the result of foreign 
wars, of civil and religious wars, of the oppression of the no- 
bility, and of the moral degradation of the court and the 
upper classes. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. there were estimated to be in 
Paris alone forty thousand beggars, and in France under 
Louis XV. two hundred thousand beggars. 

As early as in the reign of Charles IX., in 1561, an effort was 
made to throw the charge of the poor on the local authorities. 
It was ordered by law that the poor of every town and village 
be supported by their own locality, and that the inhabitants 
shall be required to contribute to this support according to 
their power, under direction of their officials, magistrates, and 
clergy. Other similar laws were passed in succeeding years ; 
still no general poor-rate was laid in the kingdom. At length, 
in 1740, the Parliament determined on a tax, which, however, 
never produced enough to cause private charity to be dispensed 
with. Domiciliary relief became quite customary under Fran- 
cis I., as opposed to relief in hospices, and also under Henry 
Ill. An edict of 1547 provides that (1) for the able-bodied 
vagrants work shall be afforded in the different communes ; 
(2) for the sick and helpless at home, domiciliary relief by 
clergymen or officials, the means for which shall be furnished 
by the parish; and (3) for the sick who are homeless, the 
shelter of hospices and hospitals. In 1642, under Louis XV., 
Bureaus of the Poor were established, formed of the clergy 
and principal citizens, who should be empowered to distribute 
alms. Gradually, however, the domiciliary visitation was found 
to be injurious in its influence, and to rather increase the evils 
of pauperism, so that the tendency was more and more to 
make use of the hospices and places of shelter for the poor. 
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To these Hétels Dieu and large institutions, which to the num- 
her of two thousand had come down from the Middle Ages, 
large numbers of others were added. In them charity degen- 
erated, and they became so filled with abuses of administra- 
tion that central boards at different times were obliged to be 
created to control them, from the Chambre de Charité Chrétiénne 
of Henry IV. to the Hopital Général of Louis XIV. Noth- 
ing, however, checked the evils of the increasing pauperism. 
There were, in 1787, 2,185 hospices and hospitals in France, 
and 105,000 poor within them, besides another vast multitude 
outside. These institutions became full of abuses, and some 
of them tended to create the pauperism and crime they were 
designed to check. The final judgment of the best minds in 
France was against the whole system, on the grounds of its 
insufficiency, of its causing depopulation, of its increasing the 
number of the poor, extinguishing the better sentiments, and 
absorbing the charity-fund. It was recommended to confine 
the hospitals to the treatment of incurables and the solace of, 
such of the indigent as could not be cared for at their own 
homes. : 

The Revolutionary government attempted to make the aid of 
the poor a national charge. They accordingly ordered, in 1792, 
that all able-bodied poor should be provided with work by the 
cantons on roads and public works, and that beggars should be 
confined in houses of correction. In 1793 the sale of hospital 
and hospices property was commanded, in order to furnish 
means for the relief of the poor. 

It is not necessary here to follow the various wild experi- 
ments of the Revolutionary authorities in dealing with the 
problems of labor and pauperism. It need only be said that 
they all failed. They served, however, to perpetuate that idea 
which has been so disastrous in French administrations, of 
‘** the right to labor,” on the part of the masses as related to 
the government in the large cities. 

The rule of Napoleon seems to have recognized the wise 
principle that the first duty of a charitable administration is 
to prevent the need of charity. No right of relief was recog- 
nized, but many institutions of beneficence were founded in 
France which still continue, while the mode of assistance most 
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encouraged was by domiciliary visitation. One important 
branch of institutions for the correction of pauperism, the 
Depots of Mendicity, which were first intended as workhouses, 
were founded under the Empire, but at length utterly failed. 

Each French administration since the Empire has proceeded 
in its dealings with the poor on similar principles. No legal 
right to relief has been recognized; the increasing effort of 
charity has been in the rational direction of preventing the 
need of charity; and the mode of relief most approved of in 
France, in distinction from England, is the “ out-door relief.” 

Great doubt is felt by the best French thinkers on this sub- 
ject of “ institutional charity” ; foundlings are placed in pri- 
vate families rather than in asylums, and even the influences 
of the hospices are thought to be inferior to that of domicil- 
iary assistance upon the character of the poor. There may be 
said to be no poor-law in France, though a certain portion of the 
tax for the poor is derived from taxes on amusements and vari- 
ous internal duties. The theory of the administration is to give 
the aid, inspection, and sometimes the pecuniary assistance of 
the government to the organized charities of each district un- 
der the Bureaus of Beneficence, which are managed by leading 
citizens and by the clergy. The stimulus to contributions is 
afforded by the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy ; domi- 
ciliary visitation is made by individuals acting under these 
bureaus, while the government contributes solidity and pecun- 
iary aid to these charities. The greatest preventive of pauper- 
ism, however, has not yet been introduced, and that is popular 
education. Nearly one half of the whole French population 
over twenty years of age cannot read or write. 

Certain it is, whether owing to the French mode of relief, or 
to the absence of a poor-law, or to the more equal distribution 
of landed property, or to other more remote causes, pauperism 
does not present so terrible a front in France as in England ; 
it is not so much seen, it is not believed to be of so degraded a 
type, and there is more hope in the treatment of it. Its cost 
is only about one eighth as much as in England. 

Still, one of the highest authorities on this subject, Baron de 
Motteville, in his official Report on Pauperism (1854), proves 
that, in the poorer departments of France, the amount of ap- 
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parent pauperism is equal to thatof England. He selects com- 
munes to the number of 9,330, with a population of 16,800,000, 
or less than half of the whole population, and he compares that 
portion of France with England and Wales, containing a popu- 
lation of nearly 19,000,000. In the same year (1847) the 
latter contained 1,876,541 officially enumerated paupers, or 1 
in 10; the French departments contained 1,329,659 paupers, 
or 1 in 12.5; in both countries the inmates of asylums and 
hospitals not being included. In England, for that year, the 
expense for the poor was about $30,000,000, or say, $16 per 
head for the pauper; in France, $3,400,000, or about $ 2.64 
per capita. In London, for that year, with a population of 
2,500,000, there were 300,000 poor, or 1 pauper in 8; in 
Paris, with a population of 1,000,000, 75,000 paupers, or 1 in 
13. Comparing different provinces, the Baron reckons 1 in 
14.3 as paupers in Lancashire; 1 in 12.5 in the Department 
of the Rhone. In the Department of the North, 1 in about 4; 
in Wiltshire, 1 in 6.25. In Marseilles, 1 in7 ; and in Bordeaux, 
lin 7. In England, out of London, 1 in 12.5; in France, out 
of Paris, 1 in 12.5. In both countries, the agricultural coun- 
ties are found the poorest, and in both some rural parishes are 
worse than the towns. We cannot but think, however, that 
the French statistics reckon as paupers almost every one who 
receives even the smallest out-door relief, while those counted 
in England are either residents in the almshouses or receive a 
very large support. 

The records of a few years since, according to De Villeneuve, 
show that those receiving out-door relief (through the Bureaus 
of Beneficence) in 1846 numbered 806,970 ; those in hospitals 
and hospices, including infants, amounted to 710,465 ; making 
the total 1,617,435 out of a population of 34,944,947. But it 
should be remarked that the usual English returns do not 
thus include the foundlings or the insane, and those in hos- 
pitals and asylums. 

In 1860, according to Emminghaus, there were in France 
11,366 Bureaus of Beneficence, assisting 1,213,684 of the poor, 
the expenses being $4,503,409. 

France, equally with England, has made a great progress in 
diminishing pauperism. The France of to-day is a far happier 
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and more prosperous country than the France of the Middle 
Ages. The land which once barely supported 15,000,000, now 
supports 36,000,000 ; the production of grain has risen per 
capita in the proportion of 1.65 to 2 from. 1791 to 1840, and 
has increased from 49,000,000 of hectolitres to 90,000,000. A 
crop of 120,000,000 hectolitres of potatoes occupies lands for- 
merly waste ; the produce of manufactured tissues has doubled 
in fifty years. In thirteen years of this century there was an 
increase of more than 500,000 houses. The average of human 
life has increased nearly 50 per cent. Property has become 
more divided, and probably no country of Europe contains so 
large a number of persons raised above want. 


A remarkable experiment with pauperism is that of a Ger- 
man manufacturing town near Cologne, on the Rhine, — Elber- 
feld. This municipality was sorely afflicted, some twenty years 
since, with a chronic condition of pauperism. The usual ma- 
chinery of almshouses or of private charity did not diminish it. 
If people gave freely and indiscriminately, the poor came to 
depend on alms; if too many public means of relief were 
afforded, there was a current of paupers thither from the sur- 
rounding country. In 1853, with a population of 50,364, there 
were relieved 4,224 paupers, or about 1 in 12. A certain be- 
nevolent gentleman — Herr von der Heydt — undertook to 
introduce a yeform in the following manner: He had the city 
divided for the purpose into eighteen districts, and an overseer, 
serving voluntarily, appointed by the common council, over 
each. Each district again was divided into fourteen sections, 
and a visitor appointed for each section. This visitor was re- 
quired to be of the male sex, and he was never allowed to visit 
more than four families,and sometimes only two. These fami- 
lies he was obliged to visit at least once a fortnight. All these 
visitors were called upon to meet every fortnight, report to the 
overseer, discuss their cases of relief, receive their money for 
the ensuing two weeks, and give account of what they had 
already spent. 

The most particular inquiries were thus made into every case 
relieved, whether each person was doing all in his power for 
his own support, and whether his relatives were obeying the 
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law in contributing toward his maintenance. The object of 
the visitors of the poor was not merely to give alms, but to en- 
courage and advise unfortunate and ignorant people, and thus 
prevent poverty. The whole system was thus one of close 
supervision and moral assistance of the poor by the more con- 
fortable classes. The fortunate and the unfortunate were 
brought together; the well-off and intelligent had an official 
right to direct the ignorant and destitute. 

To complete the organization, the overseers themselves met 
and reported to the poor commissioners of the town, and re- 
ceived from them the moneys for out-door relief. The best 
citizens were found willing to serve gratuitously as visitors or 
overseers ; indeed, the place was considered one of some honor. 
These officials were appointed by the common council. The 
commissioners were appointed by the common council and 
mayor, and served for three years. The poor administration, 
then, of this city of 75,000 inhabitants, consists of a commission 
of 9 members, 18 overseers, and 252 visitors, all serving gra- 
tuitously. The theory of the system, it will be observed, is a 
close house-to-house visitation and careful inspection, by citizens 
serving under officials, whose object is to prevent, not encour- 
age, pauperism. What have been the results? A brief table 
will convey them best, the reader bearing in mind that the new 
system was introduced in 1854: — 


Year. Population. Paupers relieved. 
1853 50,364 4,224 
1855 51,259 2,948 
1860 54,002 1,521 
1865 63,686 1,289 
1873 (about) 78,000 980 


Or, in other words, before the new plan was introduced, one in 
twelve was a pauper, and now one in eighty. 

The cost has also fallen from about $38,000 in 1847 to about 
$17,000 in 1873. The average cost of relief in 1855 - 1859 
was only some $18,000 per annum. AA still greater reduction 
of cost would have been shown, but for the increased prices of 
provisions and all commodities during the past few years. 

Whether this Elberfeld system can be imitated in other 
countries is a question, as few citizens could be found, at least 
in American cities, able and willing to give so much time to 
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the visitation of the poor. The whole shows, also, a closeness 
of inspection, and a thoroughness of official work to which 
neither England nor the United States are accustomed. 

Pauperism has fortunately not yet been deeply planted in 
the United States. The rural communities have their poor, 
who receive more or less of aid from their neighbors, and now 
and then out-door relief from the authorities, but it would be 
surprising to a European observer to discover how few there 
are in our villages who depend entirely on alms. The writer 
has been familiar with not a few towns of considerable popula- 
tion in New Eng!and and the Middle States, where not a single 
resident pauper could be found, and where benevolent ladies 
were a good deal puzzled on whom to bestow their alms. 

The statistics on this subject are utterly untrustworthy, on 
account of the practice of reckoning every name as a person. 
Moreover, the recipients of out-door relief are often persons who 
for the rest of the year support themselves. 

In the large cities, however, owing to the number of helpless 
or sickly persons, left there by the current of immigration, the 
intense competition, the occasional business panics, and the 
effects of accident or misfortune, the multitude of the very poor 
is large. These, through the influence of indiscriminate chari- 
ties and the contact with great numbers of equally degraded per- 
sons, are rapidly becoming pauperized. Thus all the tramps, 
— those gypsies of madern civilization — of the country collect 
in the great cities, and form a society of paupers. Pauperism 
is becoming a fixed condition in our large towns. 

A poor law may be said to exist through most of the Union ; 
that is, the local communities are required to support their own 
poor by taxation. Similar features to those in the English law 
are found in our own ; such as those requiring near relatives 
to be responsible for one another in case of pauperism resulting 
from misfortune ; distinguishing between voluntary and invol- 
untary poverty; rules of “settlement” for the wandering 
pauper, and those providing for the apprenticeship of pauper 
children. Still, the principle has never been impressed upon 
the American poor that they have “ a right to relief.” Parishes 
are not obliged to make allowances in supplement of wages : 
pauper workmen have not been forced upon unwilling em- 
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ployers, and the needy have only, received the assistance which 
humanity dictated. The universal feeling among American 
poor is of horror at receiving public alms, and the lowest depth 
of all misery and degradation in their minds is a residence in 
the almshouse. What may be called the communistic or Jewish 
feature of the English law — the right of every man to work and 
relief — has never been recognized in the United States, though 
nowhere are the duties of humanity more strongly admitted. 

The good fortune of the United States is due primarily to the 
abundance of arable land and the comparatively slight pressure 
of population on subsistence ; and secondarily, to the influences 
of free institutions, popular education, and pure religion upon a 
selected race, or a mixture of races. The influence both of 
general suffrage and of the Protestant faith is to cultivate in- 
dividual self-respect and independence ; and wherever these are, 
there can be little of the spirit of pauperism. 

Great reforms, too, are in progress in our pauper edministra- 
tion which promise even better things in the future. 

Central boards of charities have been created in many of 
the States, which tend to give unity of administration to parish 
and town management of the poor. Classification is introduced 
into the care of paupers; and above all, the effort has begun 
in New York State and Massachusetts to withdraw all pauper 
children, not diseased in mind or body, from almshouses, and 
to place them in private families. This humane and wise 
plan will at once tend to break up inherited pauperism. It 
ought to be an axiom of the poor-law administration through- 
out the Union, that no pauper child, of sound mind and body, 
should be retained in an almshouse. The creation of voluntary 
associations to inspect the almshouses and public charities in 
various States will introduce new life into pauper manage- 
ment, and infuse the system with the humanity and intelligence 
of the fortunate classes. The existence also of private associ- 
ations of wide scope and activity in our cities, to take charge 
of homeless children, naturally breaks up the transmission of 
pauperism. 

We append a table, carefully prepared, of in-door and out-door 
relief in three of the most populous States and large cities, 
made up in the same yee:r with the census. Such enumera- 
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tions, however, are only approximate, on account of the differ- 
ent classifications in different cities; and the fact that in 
Massachusetts, Boston provides for both her own paupers and 
the State paupers. Moreover, as we remarked before, there is 
no system in the registering of paupers in the United States.* 

The great question of the best method of relief, whether in 
almshouses or by out-door assistance and domiciliary visitation, 
is still a moot question in the science of pauperism. 

The instance of Ireland is always adduced by the advocates 
of almshouse relief, where the introduction of a strict ‘“ work- 
house test” and the lessening of “ soup-kitchen ”’ and out-door 
relief has apparently remarkably reduced pauperism. The in- 
door paupers are to the out-door paupers in Ireland in the pro- 
portion of nearly five to one, while in England the out-door are 
to the in-door as eight to one; and in England (according to 
the methods of enumeration) one in twenty-five is a pauper, 
while in Ireland the proportion is, according to Professor 
Fawcett, one to seventy-four, or, more exactly, one to ninety. 
Still, these figures are not, as we have observed before, 
thoroughly trustworthy, and it would be necessary to ascertain 
how far the superior condition of Ireland in this respect is due 
to the enormous emigration which has relieved so much during 
the past few years the pressure of population on subsistence, 
and to the large “‘ poor-rate ” (which appears in no statistical 
returns) paid by the Irish in America for the relief of their 
kinsmen at home. The wonderful experiment we have de- 
tailed of Elberfeld shows, on the other hand, what a judicious 


* The following statistics were prepared by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, the former 
Secretary of the State Board of Charities : — 

Boston, 1873. — In-door poor, 1,108 (average, 618), 1 in 293; cost of whole 
support, $ 122,806 ; cost per capita, $ 100.83. 

Add to this, 1,700 State paupers sent from Boston (average, 800), cost, $97,000. 
Total, wholly supported by Boston, 2,800 ; average, 1,418; per cent of population, 
1 in 116. ‘Total cost, $ 220,060 ; cost per capita, $78.58, 

Partial support (Boston), whole number, 7,652; per cent to population, 1 in 
42.5. Total cost, $90,000; cost per capita, $ 11.76. 

Total out-door and in-door relief, 10,000 (average, 4,000) ; per cent to population, 
1 in 32.5. ‘Total cost, $310,000; average cost per capita, $31. 

Boston, 1874. — In-door relief, 968; per cent to population, 1 in 325.5; cost, 
$ 130,203 ; cost per capita, $ 134.50. ° 

Partial support, whole number, 11,021; per cent to population, 1 in 325.5; 
cost, $ 100,000 ; average cost per capita, $ 9. 
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system of out-door relief, with close personal visitation, can 
accomplish. 

Our own system séems, on the whole, the more judicious ; 
that is, a careful mingling of out-door and in-door relief. It 
often happens that a little relief given judiciously by a relieving 
officer in a small community will keep a family, suddenly 
stricken by misfortune, from absolute dependence. The resi- 
dence in an almshouse degrades and pauperizes. It is for the 
interest of every community that no member of it should ac- 
quire the habits of pauperism. No disease is so dangerous. 
For that reason, it may often be better for a village or small 
town to spend considerable sums in out-door relief, rather than 
have a portion of the population accustomed to the degradation 
and dependence of the almshouse. ° . 

Out-door relief in large communities by public authorities is, 
however, extremely dangerous, both on account of the difficulty 
of ascertaining the deserving character of the claimants, and 
because it is peculiarly liable to be misused as a means of 
bribery and corruption. The true principles would seem to be 
that (1) in no case should out-door relief be given to the able- 
bodied male poor, but they should be required to earn their 
support in workhouses ; (2) that out-door relief should not be 
given by public authorities in cities, but should be left to or- 
ganized voluntary associations ; (3) that out-door relief should 
be given in villages and small towns only on such conditions 
and in such modes as would prevent future paupérism ; and 
in cases of sudden misfortune, as to widows deprived by sudden 
death of their husbands, to families of young children struggling 
to maintain themselves during the sickness of parents, and to 
the aged and impotent poor. 

The error of the English administration does not seem to 
have been so much in the excessive giving of out-door relief, as 
the feeling implanted in the poor of a “ right to relief,’ and in 
the early giving of alms instead of education. 

It is a cheering thought that in all countries there is a degree 
of success in the struggle with this gigantic evil. The gloomy 
forebodings of Malthus have not been realized. Subsistence 
has increased faster than population. Moreover, the invention 
and application among the laboring classes of various ingenious 

VOL. CXX. — NO. 247. 22 : 
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modern devices have averted some of the most threatening 
dangers to the poor. Insurance has applied the savings of all 
to the protection of the few who are unfortunate. Co-operation 
has sometimes given the advantage of capital to labor. Savings- 
banks have cultivated the economy and temperance of the 
working classes, and have applied their savings to reproduction. 
Cheap means of communication have distributed their numbers, 
and political rights have elevated their self-respect. 

In general, whatever elevates the dignity of the laborer, or 
sharpens his faculties, or improves his character and strengthens 
his self-control, or tends to distribute wealth and to make the 
possession of land easy, in so far tends to prevent the peculiar 
debasement, dependence, and misery which constitute pauper- 
ism. In that* far future of good, for which the benevolent 
sceptic and the Christian alike labor, though with different 
hopes, — the first hues of whose morning we sometimes see, — 
there may be indeed the poor, but there need be, we may hope, 
no paupers. There may be individual misfortune, weakness, 
and inequality, but there need be no degradation or dependence, 
or massed and crowded “ misery.” 

CHARLES L. BRACE. 


Art. IV. — SPENSER. 


Cuavcer had been in his grave one hundred and fifty years 
ere England had secreted choice material enough for the mak- 
ing of another great poet. The nature of the individual man 
and of men living together in societies seems to have its peri- 
odie ebbs and floods, its oscillations between the ideal and the 
matter-of-fact, so that the doubtful boundary line of shore 
between them is in one generation a hard sandy actuality 
strewn only with such remembrances of beauty as a dead sea- 
moss here and there, and in the next is whelmed with those 
lacelike curves of ever-gaining, ever-receding foam, and that 
dance of joyous spray which for a moment catches and holds 
the sunshine. 

From the two centuries between 1400 and 1600 the indefat- 
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igable Ritson in his Bibliographia Poetica has made us a cata- 
logue of some six hundred English poets, or, more properly, 
verse-makers. Ninety-nine in a hundred of them are mere 
names, most of them no more than shadows of names, some of 
them mere initials. Nor can it be said of them that their works 
have perished because they were written in an obsolete dialect ; 
for it is the p»em that keeps the language alive, and not the 
language that buoys up the poem. The revival of letters, as it 
is called, was at first the revival of ancient letters, which, while 
it made men pedants, could do very little toward making them 
poets, much less toward making them original writers. There 
was nothing left of the freshness, vivacity, invention, and care- 
less faith in the present which make many of the productions 
of the Norman Trouvéres delightful reading even now. The 
whole of Europe during the fifteenth century produced no book 
which has continued readable, or has become in any sense of 
the word a classic. I do not mean that that century has left us 
no illustrious names, that it was not enriched with some august 
intellects who kept alive the apostolic succession of thought 
and speculation, who passed along the still unextinguished 
torch of intelligence, the lampada vite, to those who came 
after them. But a classic is properly a book which maintains 
itself by virtue of that happy coalescence of matter and style, 
that innate and exquisite sympathy between the thought that 
gives life and the form which consents to every mood of grace 
and dignity, which can be simple without being vulgar, ele- 
vated without being distant, and which is something neither 
ancient nor modern, always new and incapable of growing 
old. It is not his Latin which makes Horace cosmopolitan, 
nor can Béranger’s French prevent his becoming so. No 
hedge of language however thorny, no dragon-coil of centuries, 
will keep men away from these true apples of the Hesperides 
if once they have caught sight or scent of them. If poems 
die, it is because there was never true life in them, that is, 
that true poetic vitality which no depth of thought, no airi- 
ness of fancy, no sincerity of feeling can singly communicate, 
but which leaps throbbing at touch of that shaping faculty the 
imagination. Take Aristotle’s ethics, the scholastic philoso- 
phy, the theology of Aquinas, the Ptolemaic system of astron- 
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omy, the small politics of a provincial city of the Middle Ages, 
mix in at will Grecian, Roman, and Christian mythology, and 
tell me what chance there is to make an immortal poem of 
such an incongruous mixture. Can these dry bones live? 
Yes, Dante can create such a soul under these ribs of death 
that one hundred and fifty editions of his poem shall be called 
for in these last sixty years, the first half of the sixth century 
since his death. 

Accordingly I am apt to believe that the complaints one 
sometimes hears of the neglect of our older literature are the 
regrets of archeologists rather than of critics. One does not 
need to advertise the squirrels where the nut-trees are, nor 
could any amount of lecturing persuade them to spend their 
teeth on a hollow nut. 

On the whole, the Scottish poetry of the fifteenth century 
has more meat in it than the English, but this is to say very 
little. Where it is meant to be serious and lofty it falls into 
the same vices of unreality and allegory which were the fashion 
of the day, and which there are some patriots so fearfully and 
wonderfully made as to relish. Stripped of the archaisms (that 
turn every y to a meaningless z, spell which guhilk, shake schaik, 
bugle bowgill, powder puldir, and will not let us simply whistle 
till we have puckered our mouths to quhissill), in which the 
Scottish antiquaries love to keep it disguised, — as if it were 
nearer to poetry the further it got from all human recognition 
and sympathy, — stripped of these, there is little to distinguish 
it from the contemporary verse-mongering south of the Tweed. 
Their compositions are generally as stiff and artificial as a trel- 
lis, in striking contrast with the popular ballad-poetry of Scot- 
land (some of which possibly falls within this period, though 
most of it is later) which clambers, lawlessly if you will, but at 
least freely and simply, twining the bare stem of old tradition 
with graceful sentiment and lively natural sympathies. I find 
a few sweet and flowing verses in Dunbar’s “‘ Merle and Night- 
ingale,”’ — indeed one whole stanza that has always seemed 
exquisite tome. It is this : — 

* Ne’er sweeter noise was heard by living man 
Than made this merry, gentle nightingale. 
Her sound went with the river as it ran 
Out through the fresh and flourished lusty vale ; 
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O merle, quoth she, O fool, leave off thy tale, 
For in thy song good teaching there is none, 
For both are lost, — the time and the travail 
Of every love but upon God alone.” 


But except this lucky poem, I find little else in the serious 
verses of Dunbar that does not seem to me tedious and pe- 
dantic. I dare say a few more lines might be found scattered 
here and there, but I hold it a sheer waste of time to hunt 
after these thin needles of wit buried in unwieldy haystacks of 
verse. If that be genius, the less we have of it the better. 
His “ Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins,” over which the excel- 
lent Lord Hailes went into raptures, is wanting in everything 
but coarseness; and if his invention dance at all, it is like a 
galley-slave in chains under the lash. It would be well for usif 
the sins themselves were indeed such wretched bugaboos as he 
has painted for us. What he means for humor is but the dull- 
est vulgarity ; his satire would be Billingsgate if it could, and, 
failing, becomes a mere offence in the nostrils, for it takes a 
great deal of salt to keep scurrility sweet. Mr. Sibbald, in 
his “ Chronicle of Scottish Poetry,” has ddmiringly preserved 
more than enough of it, and seems to find a sort of national 
savor therein, such as delights his countrymen in a haggis, or 
the German in his sauer-kraut. The uninitiated foreigner puts 
his handkerchief to his nose, wonders, and gets out of the way 
as soon as he civilly can. Barbour’s “ Brus,” if not precisely 
a poem, has passages whose simple tenderness raises them to 
that level. That on Freedom is familiar. But its highest 
merit is the natural and unstrained tone of manly courage in 
it, the easy and familiar way in which Barbour always takes 
chivalrous conduct as a matter of course, as if heroism were 
the least you could ask of any man.- I modernize a few verses 
to show what I mean. When the King of England turns to 
fly from the battle of Bannockburn (and Barbour with his 
usual generosity tells us he has heard that Sir Aymer de 
Valence led him away by the bridle-rein against his will), 
Sir Giles d’Argente 
“ Saw the king thus and his menie 


Shape them to flee so speedily, 
He came right to the king in hy [hastily] 
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And said, ‘ Sir, since that is so 

That ye thus gate your gate will go, 

Have ye good-day, for back will 1: 

Yet never fled I certainly, 

And I choose here to bide and die - 

. Than to live shamefully and fly.”” 
The “ Brus” is in many ways the best-rhymed chronicle ever 
written. It is national in a high and generous way, but I 
confess I have little faith in that quality in literature which is 
commonly called nationality, — a kind of praise seldom given 
where there is anything better to be said. Literature that 
loses its meaning, or the best part of it, when it gets beyond 
sight of the parish steeple, is not what I understand by liter- 
ature. To tell you when you cannot fully taste a book that it 
is because it is so thoroughly national, is to condemn the book. 
To say it of a poem is even worse, for it is to say that what 
should be true to the whole compass of human nature is true 
only to some »orth-and-by-east-half-east point of it. I can un- 
derstand the nationality of Firdusi when, looking sadly back 
to the former glories of his country, he tells us that ‘ the 
nightingale still sings old Persian”; I can understand the 
nationality of Burns when he turns his plough aside to spare 
the rough burr thistle, and hopes he may write a song or two 
for dear auld Scotia’s sake. That sort of nationality belongs 
to a country of which we are all citizens, — that country of the 
heart which has no boundaries laid down on the map. All 
great poetry must smack of the soil, for it must be rooted in 
it, must suck life and substance from it, but it must do so with 
the aspiring instinct of the pine that climbs forever toward 
diviner air, and not in the grovelling fashion of the potato. 
Any verse that makes you and me foreigners is not only not 
great poetry, but no poetry at all. Dunbar’s works were dis- 
interred and edited some thirty years ago by Mr. Laing, and 
whoso is national enough to like thistles may browse there to 
his heart’s content. I am inclined for other pasture, having 
long ago satisfied myself by a good deal of dogged reading that 
every generation is sure of its own share of bores without bor- 
rowing from the past. 
A little later came Gawain Douglas, whose translation of the 

Mneid is linguistically valuable, and whose introductions to 
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the seventh and twelfth books — the one describing winter and 
the other May — have been safely praised, they are so hard to 
read. There is certainly some poetic feeling in them, and the 
welcome to the sun comes as near enthusiasm 4s is possible for 
a ploughman, with a good steady yoke of oxen, who lays over 
one furrow of verse, and then turns about to lay the next as 
cleverly alongside it as he can. But it is a wrong done to good 
taste to hold up this item kind of description any longer as de- 
serving any other credit than that of a good memory. Itisa 
mere bill of parcels, a post-mortem inventory of nature, where im- 
agination is not merely not called for, but would be out of place. 
Why, a recipe in the cookery-book is as much like a good din- 
ner as this kind of stuff is like true word-painting. The poet 
with a real eye in his head does not give us everything, but 
only the best of everything. He selects, he combines, or else 
gives what is characteristic only, while the false style of which 
I have been speaking seems to be as glad to get a pack of im- 
pertinences on its shoulders as Christian in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress was to be rid of his. One strong verse that can hold 
itself upright (as the French critic Rivarol said of Dante) with 
the bare help of the substantive and verb, is worth acres of this 
dead cordwood piled stick on stick, a boundless continuity of 
dryness. I would rather have written that half-stanza of Long- 
fellow’s, in the “* Wreck of the Hesperus,” of the “ billow that 
swept her crew like icicles from her deck,” than all Gawain 
Douglas’s tedious enumeration of meteorological phenomena 
put together. A real landscape is never tiresome; it never 
presents itself to us as a disjointed succession of isolated par- 
ticulars ; we take it in with one sweep of the eye,— its light, its 
shadow, its melting gradations of distance ; we do not say it 
is this, it is that, and the other; and we may be sure that if a 
description in poetry is tiresome there is a grievous mistake 
somewhere. All the pictorial adjectives in the dictionary will 
not bring it a hair’s-breadth nearer to truth and nature. The 
fact is that what we see is in the mind to a greater degree than 
we are commonly aware. As Coleridge says, — 
“ © lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone doth Nature live!” 
I have made the unfortunate Dunbar the text for a diatribe 
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on the subject of descriptive poetry, because I find that this old 
ghost is not laid yet, but comes back like a vampire to suck 
the life out of a true enjoyment of poetry, — and the medicine 
by which vampires were cured was to unbury them, drive a 
stake through them, and get them under ground again with all 
despatch. The first duty of the Muse is to be delightful, and it 
is an injury done to all of us when we are put in the wrong by 
a kind of statutory affirmation on the part of the critics of some- 
thing to which our judgment will not consent, and from which 
our taste revolts. A collection of poets is commonly made up, 
nine parts in ten, of this perfunctory verse-making, and I never 
look at one without regretting that we have lost that excellent 
Latin phrase, Corpus poetarum. In fancy I always read it on 
the backs of the volumes, — a body of poets, indeed, with scarce 
one soul to a hundred of them. 

One genuine English poet illustrated the early years of the 
sixteenth century,—John Skelton. He had vivacity, fancy, 
humor, and originality. Gleams of the truest poetical sensi- 
bility alternate in him with an almost brutal coarseness. He 
was truly Rabelaisian before Rabelais. But there is a freedom 
and hilarity in much of his writing that gives it a singular 
attraction. A breath of cheerfulness runs along the slender 
stream of his verse, under which it seems to ripple and crinkle, 
catching and casting back the sunshine like a stream blown on 
by clear western winds. 

But Skelton was an exceptional blossom of autumn. A long 
and dreary winter follows. Surrey, who brought back with 
him from Italy the blank-verse not long before introduced by 
Trissino, is to some extent another exception. He had the 
sentiment of nature and unhackneyed feeling, but he has no 
mastery of verse, nor any elegance of diction. We have Gas- 
coyne, Surrey, Wyatt, stiff, pedantic, artificial, systematic as a 
country cemetery, and, worst of all, the whole time desperately 
in love. Every verse is as flat, thin, and regular as a lath, and 
their poems are nothing more than bundles of such tied trimly 
together. They are said to have refined our language. Let us 
devoutly hope they did, for it would be pleasant to be grate- 
ful to them for something. But I fear it was not so, for only 
genius can do that; and Sternhold and Hopkins are inspired 
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men in comparison with them. For Sternhold was at least the 
author of two noble stanzas : — 
“ The Lord descended from above 
And bowed the heavens high, 
And underneath his feet he cast 
The darkness of the sky ; 
On cherubs and on cherubims 
Full royally he rode, 
And on the wings of all the winds 
Came flying all abroad.” 
But Gascoyne and the rest did nothing more than put the worst 
school of Italian love poetry into an awkward English dress. 
The Italian proverb says, “ Inglese italianizzato, Diavolo incar- 
nato,”’ that an Englishman Italianized is the very devil incarnate, 
and one feels the truth of it here. The very titles of their 
poems set one yawning, and their wit is the cause of the dul- 
ness that isin other men. ‘ The lover, deceived by his love, 
repenteth him of the true love he bare her.” As thus :— 
“ Where I sought heaven there found I hap; 
From danger unto death, 
Much like the mouse that treads the trap 
In hope to find her food, 
And bites the bread that stops her breath, — 
So in like case I stood.” 


“ The lover, accusing his love for her unfaithfulness, proposeth 
to live in liberty.” He says: — 
“ But I am like the beaten fowl 
That from the net escaped, 
And thou art like the ravening owl 
That all the night hath waked.” 


And yet at the very time these men were writing there were 
simple ballad-writers who could have set them an example of 
simplicity, force, and grandeur. Compare the futile efforts 
of these poetasters to kindle themselves by a painted flame, 
and to be pathetic over the lay figure of a mistress, with the 
wild vigor and almost fierce sincerity of the “ Twa Cor- 
bies ” : — 

“ As I was walking all alone 
I heard twa corbies making a moan. 
The one unto the other did say, 
Where shall we gang dine to-day ? 
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In beyond that old turf dyke 

I wot there lies a new-slain knight ; 

And naebody kens that he lies there 

But his hawk and his hound and his lady fair. 
His hound is to the hunting gone, 

His hawk to fetch the wild fowl home, 

His lady has ta’en another mate, 

So we may make our dinner sweet. 

O’er his white bones forevermair 

The wind shall blow forevermair.” 


There was a lesson in rhetoric for our worthy friends, could 
they have understood it. But they were as much afraid of an 
attack of nature as of the plague. 

Such was the poetical inheritance of style and diction into 
which Spenser was born, and which he did more than any one 
else to redeem from the leaden gripe of vulgar and pedantic 
conceit. Sir Philip Sidney, born the year after him, with a 
keener critical instinct, and a taste earlier emancipated than 
his own, would have been, had he lived longer, perhaps even 
more directly influential in educating the taste and refining the 
vocabulary of his contemporaries and immediate successors. 
The better of his pastoral poems in the “ Arcadia” are, in my 
judgment, more simple, natural, and, above all, more pathetic 
than those of Spenser, who sometimes strains the shepherd’s 
pipe with a last that would better suit the trumpet. Sidney 
had the good sense to feel that it was unsophisticated sentiment 
rather than rusticity of phrase that befitted such themes.* He 
recognized the distinction between simplicity and vulgarity, 
which Wordsworth was so long in finding out, and seems to 
have divined the fact that there is but one kind of English that 
is always appropriate, and never obsolete, namely, the very 
best. With the single exception of Thomas Campion, his 
experiments in adapting classical metres to English verse are 
more successful than those of his contemporaries. Some of 








* In his “ Defence of Poesy ” he condemns the archaisms and provincialisms of 
the “ Shepherd’s Calendar.” 

t “ There is, as you must have heard Wordsworth point out, a language of pure, 
intelligible English, which was spoken in Chaucer’s time, and is spoken in ours ; 
equally understood then and now ; and of which the Bible is the written and _per- 
manent standard, as it has undoubtedly been the great means of preserving it.” — 
Southe,’s Life and Correspondence, Ii1. 193, 194. 
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his elegiacs are not ungrateful to the ear, and it can hardly be 
doubted that Coleridge borrowed from his eclogue of Strephon 
and Klaius the pleasing movement of his own Catullian Hende- 
casyllabics. Spenser, perhaps out of deference to Sidney, also 
tried his hand at English hexameters, the introduction of which 
was claimed by his friend Gabriel Harvey, who thereby assured 
to himself an immortality of grateful remembrance. But the re- 
sult was a series of jolts and jars, proving that the language had 
run off the track. He seems to have been half conscious of it 
himself, and there is a gleam of mischief in what he writes to 
Harvey: “I like your late English hexameter so exceedingly 
well that I also enure my pen sometime in that kind, which I 
find indeed, as I have often heard you defend in word, neither 
so hard nor so harsh but that it will easily yield itself to our 
mother-tongue. For the only or chiefest hardness, which 
seemeth, is in the accent, which sometime gapeth and, as it 
were, yawneth ill-favoredly, coming short of that it should, 
and sometime exceeding the measure of the number, as in 
Carpenter ; the middle syllable being used short in speech, 
when it shall be read long in verse, seemeth like a lame gos- 
ling that draweth one leg after her; and Heaven being used 
short as one syllable, when it is in verse stretched out with a 
diastole, is like a lame dog that holds up one leg.”* It is 
almost inconceivable that Spenser’s hexameters should have 
been written by the man who was so soon to teach his native 
language how to soar and sing, and to give a fuller sail to 
English verse. 

One of the most striking facts in our literary history is the 
pre-eminence at once so frankly and unanimously conceded to 
Spenser by his contemporaries. At first, it is true, he had not 
many rivals. Before the “‘ Faery Queen ” two long poems were 
printed and popular, —the “ Mirror for Magistrates ”’ and War- 
ner’s “ Albion’s England,” — and not long after it came the 





* Nash, who has far better claims than Swift to be ealled the English Rabelais, 
thus at once describes and parodies Harvey’s hexameters in prose, “ that drunken, 
staggering kind of verse, which is all up hill and down hill, like the way betwixt 
Stamford and Beechfield, and goes like a horse plunging through the mire in the 
deep of winter, now soused up to the saddle, and straight aloft on his tiptoes.” It 
was a happy thought to satirize (in this inverted way) prose written in the form of 


verse. 
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“ Polyolbion ” of Drayton and the “ Barons’ Wars” of Daniel. 
This was the period of the saurians in English poetry, in- 
terminable poems, book after book and canto after canto, like 
far-stretching vertebra, that at first sight would seem to have 
rendered earth unfit for the habitation of man. They most of 
them sleep well now, as once they made their readers sleep, 
and their huge remains lie embedded in the deep morasses of 
Chambers and Anderson. We wonder at the length of face 
and general atrabilious look that mark the portraits of the men 
of that generation, but it is no marvel when even their relaxa- 
tions were such downright hard work. Fathers when their day 
on earth was up must have folded down the leaf and le‘t the task 
to be finished by their sons, — a dreary inheritance. Yet both 
Drayton and Daniel are fine poets, though both of them in 
their most elaborate works, made shipwreck of their genius on 
the shoal of a bad subject. Neither of them could make poetry 
coalesce with gazetteering or chronicle-making. It was like 
trying to put a declaration of love into the forms of a declara- 
tion in trover. The “ Polyolbion ” is nothing less than a versi- 
fied gazetteer of England and Wales, — fortunately Scotland 
was not yet annexed, or the poem would have been even ionger, 
and already it is the plesiosaurus of verse. Mountains, rivers, 
and even marshes are personified, to narrate historical episodes, 
or to give us geographical lectures. There are two fine verses 
in the seventh book, where, speaking of the cutting down some 
noble woods, he says, — 
“ Their trunks like aged folk now bare and naked stand, 
As for revenge to heaven each held a withered hand ” ; 

and there is a passage about the sea in the twentieth book that 
comes near being fine; but the far greater part is mere joiner- 
work. Consider the life of man, that we flee away as a shadow, 
that our days are as a post, and then think whether we can 
afford to honor such a draft upon our time as is implied in 
thirty books all in alexandrines! Even the laborious Selden, 
who wrote annotations on it, sometimes more entertaining than 
the text, gave out at the end of the eighteenth book. Yet 
Drayton could write well, and had an agreeable lightsomeness 
of fancy, as his “ Nymphidia” proves. His poem “ To the 
Cambro-Britons on their Harp” is ful! of vigor; it runs, it 
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leaps, clashing its verses like swords upon bucklers, and moves 
the pulse to a charge. 

Daniel was in all respects a man of finer mould. He did 
indeed refine our tongue, and deserved the praise his contem- 
poraries concur in giving him of being “ well-languaged.” * 
Writing two hundred and fifty years ago, he stands in no need 
of a glossary, and I have noted scarce a dozen words, and not 
more turns of phrase, in his works, that have become obsolete. 
This certainly indicates both remarkable taste and equally 
remarkable judgment. There is an equ*ble dignity in his 
thought and sentiment such as we rarely meet. His best 
poems always remind me of a table-land, where, because all is 
so level, we are apt to forget on how lofty a plane we are stand- 
ing. I think his “ Musophilus” the best poem of its kind 
in the language. The reflections are natural, the expression 
condensed, the thought weighty, and the language worthy 
of it. But he also wasted himself on an historical poem, in 
which the characters were incapable of that remoteness from 
ordinary associations which is essential to the ideal. Not that 
we can escape into the ideal by merely emigrating into the past 
or the unfamiliar. As in the German legend the little black 
Kobold of prose that haunts us in the present will seat himself - 
on the first load of furniture when we undertake our flitting, 
if the magician be not there to exorcise him. No man can 
jump off his own shadow, nor, for that matter, off his own age, 
and it is very likely that Daniel had only the thinking and 
languaging parts of a poet’s outfit, without the higher creative 
gift which alone can endow his conceptions with enduring life 
and with an interest which transcends the parish limits of his 
generation. In the prologue to his “‘ Masque at Court” he has 
unconsciously defined his own poetry : — 


“ Wherein no wild, no rude, no antic sport, 
But tender passions, motions soft and grave, 
The still spectator must expect to have” 

* Edmund Bolton in his H/ypercritica says, “ The works of Sam Daniel contained 
somewhat a flat, but yet withal a very pure and copious English, and words as 
warrantable as any man’s, and fitter perhaps for prose than measure.” I have italicized 
his second thought, which chimes curiously with the feeling Daniel leaves in the 
mind. (See Haslewood’s Ancient Crit. Essays, Vol. II.) 
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And indeed his verse does not snatch you away from ordinary 
associations and hurry you along with it as is the wont of the 
higher kinds of poetry, but leaves you, as it were, upon the 
bank watching the peaceful current and lulled by its somewhat 
monotonous murmur. His best-known poem, blunderingly mis- 
printed in all the collections, is that addressed to the Countess 
of Cumberland. It is an amplification of Horace’s Integer Vite, 
and when we compare it with the original we miss the point, 
the compactness, and above all the urbane tone of the original. 
It is very fine English, but it is the English of diplomacy 
somehow, and is never downright this or that, but always has 
the honor to be so or so, with sentiments of the highest consid- 
eration. Yet the praise of well-languaged, since it implies that 
good writing then as now demanded choice and forethought, is 
not without interest for those who would classify the elements 
of a style that will wear and hold its colors well. His diction, if 
wanting in the more hardy evidences of muscle, has a supple- 
ness and spring that give proof of training and endurance. His 
* Defence of Rhyme,” written in prose (a more difficult test 
than verse), has a passionate eloquence that reminds one of 
Burke, and is more lightarmed and modern than the prose of 
‘ Milton fifty years later. For us Occidentals he has a kindly 
prophetic word : — ° 
“ And who in time knows whither we may vent 

The treasure of our tongue ? to what strange shor s 

The gain of our best glory may be sent 

To enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 

What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 

May come refined with accents that are ours ?” 


During the period when Spenser was getting his artistic 
training a great change was going on in our mother-tongue, 
and the language of literature was disengaging itself more and 
more from that of ordinary talk. The poets of Italy, Spain, 
and France began to rain influence and to modify and re- 
fine not only style but vocabulary. Men were discovering new 
worlds in more senses than one, and the visionary finger of 
expectation still pointed forward. There was, as we learn 
from contemporary pamphlets, very much the same demand 
for a national literature that we have heard in America. This 
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demand was nobly answered in the next generation. But no 
man contributed so much to the transformation of style and 
language as Spenser, for not only did he deliberately endeavor 
at reform, but by the charm of his diction, the novel harmonies 
of his verse, his ideal method of treatment, and the splendor 
of his fancy, he made the new manner popular and fruitful. 
We can trace in Spenser’s poems the gradual growth of his 
taste through experiment and failure to that assured self- 
confidence which indicates that he had at length found out the 
true bent of his genius, —- that happiest of discoveries (and not 
so easy as it might seem) which puts a man in undisturbed 
possession of his own individuality. Before his time the 
boundary between poetry and prose had not been clearly de- 
fined. His great merit lies not only in the ideal treatment 
with which he glorified common things and gilded them with 
a ray of enthusiasm, but far more in the ideal point of view 
which he first revealed to his countrymen. He at first sought 
for that remoteness, which is implied in an escape from the 
realism of daily life, in the pastoral, a kind of writing which, 
oddly enough, from its original intention as a protest in favor 
of naturalness, and of human as opposed to heroic sentiments, 
had degenerated into the most artificial of abstractions. But he 
was soon convinced of his error, and was not long in choosing 
between an unreality which pretended to be real and those ev- 
erlasting realities of the mind which seem unreal only because 
they lie beyond the horizon of the every-day world and become 
visible only when the mirage of fantasy lifts them up and hangs 
them in an ideal atmosphere. As in the old fairy-tales, the 
task which the-age imposes on its poet is to weave its straw 
into a golden tissue ; ard when every device has failed, in comes 
the witch Imagination, and with a touch the miracle is achieved, 
simple as miracles always are after they are wrought. 

Spenser, like Chaucer a Londoner, was born in 1553.* Noth- 





* Mr. Hales, in the excellent memoir of the poet prefixed to the Globe edition of 
his works, puts his birth a year earlier, on the strength of a line in the sixtieth son- 
net. But it is not established that this sonnet was written in 1593, and even if it 
were, a sonnet is not upon oath, and the poct would prefer the round number forty, 
which suited the measure of his verse, to thirty-nine or forty-one, which might have 
been truer to the meastire of his days. 
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ing is known of his parents, except that the name of his mother 
was Elizabeth; but he was of gentle birth, as he more than 
once informs us, with the natural satisfaction of a poor man 
of genius at a time when the business talent of the middle 
class was opening to it the door of prosperous preferment. In 
1569 he was entered es a sizar at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
and in due course took his bachelor’s degree in 1573, and his 
master’s in 1576. He is supposed, on insufficient grounds, as 
it appears to me, to have met with some disgust or disappoint- 
ment during his residence at the University.* Between 1576 
and 1578 Spenser seems to have been with some of his kinsfolk 
“in the North.” It was during this interval that he conceived 
his fruitless passion for the Rosalinde, whose jilting him for 
another shepherd, whom he calls Menalcas, is somewhat per- 
functorily bemoaned in his pastorals.| Before the publication 
of his “‘ Shepherd’s Kalendar ” in 1579, he had made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Philip Sidney, and was domiciled with him 
for a time at Penshurst, whether as guest or literary dependant 
is uncertain. In October, 1579, he is in the household of the 
Earl of Leicester. In July, 1580, he accompanied Lord Grey 
de Wilton to Ireland as secretary, and in that country he spent 
the rest of his life, with occasional flying visits to England to 


* This has been inferred from a passage in one of Gabriel Harvey’s letters to 
him. But it would seem more natural, from the many allusions in Harvey’s pam- 
phiets against Nash, that it was his own wrongs which he had in mind, and his 
self-absorption would take it for granted that Spenser sympathized with him in all 
his grudges. Harvey is a remarkable instance of the refining influence of classical 
studies. Amid the pedantic farrago of his omni-sufficiency (to borrow one of his 
own words) we come suddenly upon passage whose gravity of sentiment, stateli- 
ness of movement, and purity of diction remind us of Landor. These lucid inter- 
vals in his overweening vanity explain and justify the friendship of Spenser. Yet 
the reiteration of emphasis with which he insists on all the world’s knowing that 
Nash had called him an ass, probably gave Shakespeare the hint for one of the 
most comic touches in the character of Dogberry. 

t The late Major C. G. Halpine, in a very interesting essay, makes it extremely 
probable that Rosalinde is the anagram of Rose Daniel, sister of the poet, and 
married to John Florio. He leaves little doubt, also, that the name of Spenser’s 
wife (hitherto unknown) was Elizabeth Nagle. (See “ Atlantic Monthly,” Vol. II. 
674, November, 1858.) Mr. Halpine informed me that he found the substance of 
his essay among the papers of his father, the late Rev. N. J. Halpine, of Dublin. 
The latter published in the series of the Shakespeare Society a sprightly little tract 
entitled “ Oberon,” which, if not quite convincing, is well worth reading for its in- 
genuity and research, 
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publish poems or in search of preferment. His residence in 
that country has been compared to that of Ovid in Pontus. 
And, no doubt, there were certain outward points of likeness. 
The Irishry by whom he was surrounded were to the full as 
savage, as hostile, and as tenacious of their ancestral hiabitudes 
as the Scythians * who made Tomi a prison, and the descend- 
ants of the earlier English settlers had degenerated as much 
as the Mix-Heilenes who disgusted the Latin poet. Spenser 
himself looked on his life in Ireland as a banishment. In his 
* Colin Clout ’s come Home again”’ he tells us that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who visited him in 1589, and heard what was then 
finished of the “ Faery Queen,” — 
“’Gan to cast great liking to my lore 

And great disliking to my luckless lot, 

That banisht had myself, like wight forlore, 

Into that waste, where I was quite forgot. 

The which to leave tienceforth he counselled me, 

Unmeet for man in whom was aught regardful, 

And wend with him his Cynthia to see, 

Whose grace was great and bounty most rewardful.” 
But Spenser was already living at Kilcolman Castle (which, 
with 3,028 acres of land from the forfeited estates of the Earl 
of Desmond, was confirmed to him by grant two years later), 
amid scenery at once placid and noble, whose varied charm he 
felt profoundly. He could not complain, with Ovid, — 

Non liber hic ullus, non qui mibi commodet aurem,” 
for he was within reach of a cultivated society, which gave him 
the stimulus of hearty admiration both as pget and scholar. 
Above all, he was fortunate in a seclusion that prompted study 
and deepened meditation, while it enabled him to converse 
with his genius disengaged from those worldly influences which 
would have disenchanted it of its mystic enthusiasm, if they 
did not muddle it ingloriously away. Surely this sequestered 
nest was more congenial to the brooding of those ethereal visions 
of the “ Faery Queen ”’ and to giving his “ soul a loose’ than 


“ The smoke, the wealth, and noise of Rome, 
And all the busy pageantry 


That wise men scorn and fools adore.” 





* In his prose tract on Ireland, Spenser, perhaps with some memory of Ovid in 
his mind, derives the Irish mainly from the Scythians, 
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Yet he longed for London, if not with the homesickness of 
Bussy-Rabutin in exile from the Parisian sun, yet enough to 
make him joyfully accompany Raleigh thither in the early win- 
ter of 1589, carrying with him the first three books of the 
great poem begun ten years before. Horace’s nonum prematur 
in annum had been more than complied with, and the success 
was answerable to the well-seasoned material and conscien- 
tious faithfulness of the work. But Spenser did not stay long 
in London to enjoy his fame. Seen close at hand, with its 
jealousies, intrigues, and selfish basenesses, the court had lost 
the enchantment lent by the distance of Kilcolman. A nature 
so prone to ideal contemplation as Spenser’s would be pro- 
foundly shocked by seeing too closely the ignoble springs of 
contemporaneous policy, and learning by what paltry personal 
motives the noble opportunities of the world are at any given 
moment endangered. It is a sad discovery that history is so 
mainly made by ignoble men. 
“ Vide questo globo 
Tal ch’ei sorrise del suo vil sembiante.” 
In his “ Colin Clout,” written just after his return to Ireland, 
he speaks of the Court in a tone of contemptuous bitterness, in 
which, as it seems to me, there is more of the sorrow of dis- 
illusion than of the gall of personal disappointment. He 
speaks, so he tells us, — 
“ To warn young shepherds’ wandering wit 

Which, through report of that life’s painted bliss, 

Abandon quiet home to seek for it 

And leave their lambs to loss misled amiss ; 

For, sooth to say, it is no sort of life 

For shepherd fit to live in that same place, 

Where each one seeks with malice and with strife 

To thrust down other into foul disgrace 

Himself to raise; and he doth soonest rise 

That best can handle his deceitful wit 

In subtle shifts . é ; 

To which him needs a guileful hollow heart 

Maskéd with fair dissembling courtesy, 

A filéd tongue furnisht with terms of art, 

No art of school, but courtiers’ schoolery. 

For arts of school have there small countenance, 

Counted but toys to busy idle brains, 

And there professors find small maintenance, 

But to be instruments of others’ gains, 
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Nor is there place for any gentle wit 

Unless to please it can itself apply. 

Even such is all their vaunted vanity, 

Naught else but smoke that eas soon away. 
So they caida for praise of fools do sell, 
And all their wealth for painting on a wall. 
Whiles single Truth and simple Honesty 

Do wander up and down despised of all.” * 


And again in his ‘‘ Mother Hubberd’s Tale,” in the most pithy 
and masculine verses he ever wrote : — 


“ Most miserable man, whom wicked Fate 
Hath brought to Court to sue for Had-I-wist 
That few have found and many one hath mist! 
Full little knowest thou that hast not tried 
What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 
To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent, 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow, 
To have thy prince’s grace yet want her Peers’, 
To have thy asking yet wait many years, 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs, 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to viaaniees to be undone. 
Whoever i es sweet home, where mean estate 
In safe assurance, without strife or hate, 
Finds all things needful for contentment meek, 
And will to Court for shadows vain to seek, 


That curse God send unto mine enemy!” ¢ 


When Spenser had once got safely back to the secure retreat 
and serene companionship of his great poem, with what pro- 








* ; Compare Shakespeare’ 8 LXV L Sonnet. 

t This poem, published in 1591, was, Spenser tells us in his dedication, “long 
sithens composed in the raw conceipt of my youth.” But he had evidently retouched 
it. The verses quoted show a firmer hand than is generally seen in it, and we 
are safe in assuniing that they wer® added after his visit to England. Dr. Johnson 
epigrammatized Spenser’s indictment into 

** There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail,"’ 
but I think it loses in pathos more than it gains in point. 
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found and pathetic exultation must he have recalled the verses 
of Dante ! — 
“Chi dietro a jura, e chi ad aforismi 

Sen giva, e chi seguendo sacerdozio, 
E chi regnar per forza e per sofismi, 
E chi rubare, e chi civil negozio, » 
Chi nei diletti della carne involto 
S’ affaticava, e chi si dava all’ ozio, 
Quando da tutte queste cose sciolto, 
Con Beatrice m’ era suso in cielo 
Cotanto gloriosamente accolto.” * 

What Spenser says of the indifference of the court to learn- 
ing and literature is the more remarkable because he himself 
was by no means an unsuccessfal suitor. Queen Elizabeth 
bestowed on him a pension of fifty pounds, and shortly after 
he received the grant of lands already mentioned. It is said, 
indeed, that Lord Burleigh in some way hindered the advance- 
ment of the poet, who more than once directly alludes to him 
either in reproach or remonstrance. In “ The Ruins of Time,” 
after speaking of the death of Walsingham, 

“ Since whose decease learning lies unregarded, 
And men of armes do wander unrewarded,” 
he gives the following reason for their neglect : 
“ For he that now wields all things at his will, 
Scorns th’ one and th’ other in jis deeper skill. 
O grief of griefs!_ O gall of all good hearts, 
To see that virtue should despiséd be 
Of him that first was raised for virtuous parts, 
And now, broad-spreading like an aged tree, 
Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted be : 
O let the man of whom the Muse is scorned 
Nor live nor dead be of the Muse adorned !” 
And in the introduction to the fourth book of the “ Faery 
Queen,” he says again : — 
‘‘ The rugged forehead that with grave foresight 
Wields kingdoms’ causes and affairs of state, 
My looser rhymes, I wot, doth sharply wite 
For praising Love, as I have done of late, — 


By which frail youth is oft to folly led 
Through false allurement of that pleasing bait, 





* Paradiso, XI. 4—12. Spenser was familiar with the “ Divina Commedia,” though 
“I do not remember that his commentators have pointed out his obligations to it. 
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That better were in virtues discipled 
Than with vain poems’ weeds to have their fancies fed. 


“ Such ones ill judge of love that cannot love 
Nor in their frozen hearts feel kindly flame ; 
Forthy they ought not thing unknown reprove, 
Ne natural affection faultless blame 
For fault of few that have abused the same: 
For it of honor and all virtue is 
The root, and brings forth glorious flowers of fame 
That crown true lovers with immortal bliss, 
The meed of them that love and do not live amiss.” 


If Lord Burleigh could not relish such a dish of nightingales’ 
tongues as the “ Faery Queen,” he is very much more to be 
pitied than Spenser. The sensitive purity of the poet might 
indeed well be wounded when a poem in which he proposed to 
himself “ to discourse at large” of ** the ethick part of Moral 
Philosophy ” * could be so misinterpreted. But Spenser speaks 
in the same strain and without any other than a general appli- 
cation in his “ Tears of the Muses,” and his friend Sidney 
undertakes the defence of poesy because it was undervalued. 
But undervalued by whom? By the only persons about whom 
he knew or cared anything, those whom we should now call 
Society and who were then called the Court. The inference I 
would draw is that, among the causes which contributed to the 
marvellous efflorescence of genius in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, the influence of direct patronage from above 
is to be reckoned at almost nothing.t| Then, as when the same 
phenomenon has happened elsewhere, there must have been a 
sympathetic public. Literature, properly so called, draws its 


* His own words as reported by Lodowick Bryskett. (Todd’s Spenser, I. Ix.) 
The whole passage is very interesting as giving us the only glimpse we get of the 
living Spenser in actual contact with his fellow-men. It shows him to us. as we 
could wish to see him, surrounded with loving respect, companionable and help- 
ful. Bryskett tells us that he was “ perfect in the Greek tongue,” and “ also very 
well read in philosophy both moral and natural.” He encouraged Bryskett in the 
study of Greek, and offered to help him in it. Comparing the last verse of the 
above citation of the “ Faery Queen” with other passages in Spenser, I cannot 
help thinking that he wrote, “ do not love amiss.” 

t “ And know, sweet prince, when you shall come to know, 
That ’tis not in the power of kings to raise 
A spirit for verse that is not born thereto ; 
Nor are they born in every prince’s days.” 


Daniel’s Dedic, Trag. of “ Philotas,” 
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sap from the deep soil of human nature’s common and ever- 
lasting sympathies, the gathered leaf-mould of countless gen- 
erations (oi rep pvAAwy yeven), and not from any top-dressing 
capriciously scattered over the surface at some master’s bid- 
ding.* England had long been growing more truly insular in 
language and political ideas when the Reformation came to pre- 
cipitate her national consciousness by secluding her more com- 
pletely from the rest of Europe. Hitherto there had been Eng- 
lishmen of a distinct type enough, honestly hating foreigners, 
and reigned over by kings of whom they were proud or not as 
the case might be, but there was no England as a separate entity 
from the sovereign who embodied it for the time being. But 
now an English people began to be dimly aware of itself. 
Their having got a religion to themselves must have intensified 
them much as the having a god of their own did the Jews. 
The exhilaration of relief after the long tension of anxiety, 
when the Spanish Armada was overwhelmed like the hosts of 
Pharaoh, while it confirmed their assurance {of a provincial 
deity, must also have been like sunshine to bring into flower 
all that there was of imaginative or sentimental in the English 
nature, already just in the first flush of its spring. 
(“ The yongé sonne 
Had in the Bull half of his course yronne.”) 


And just at this moment of blossoming every breeze was dusty 
with the golden pollen of Greece, Rome, and Italy. If Keats 
could say, when he first opened Chapman’s Homer, — 


“ Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise,” — 


if Keats could say this, whose mind had been unconsciously 





* Louis XIV. is commonly supposed in some miraculous way to have created 
French literature. He may more truly be said to have petrified it’so far as his 
influence went. ‘The French renaissance in the preceding century was produced by 
causes similar in essentials to those which brought #»out that in England not long 
after. The grand sitcle grew by natural processes of development out of that 
which had preceded it, and which, to the impartial foreigner at least, has more 
flavor, and more French flavor too, than the Gallo-Roman usurper that pushed it 
from its stool. The best modern French poetry has been forced to temper its 
verses in the colder natural springs of the ante-classic period, 
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fed with the results of this culture, — results that permeated 
all thought, all literature, and all talk, — fancy what must have 
been the awakening shock and impulse communicated to men’s 
brains by the revelation of this new world of thought and 
fancy, an unveiling gradual yet sudden, like that of a great 
organ, which discovered to them what a wondrous instrument 
was in the soul of man with its epic and lyric stops, its deep 
thunders of tragedy, and its passionate vor humana! It might 
almost seem as if Shakespeare had typified all this in Miranda, 
when she cries out at first sight of the king and his courtiers, 


“ O, wonder ! 

How many goodly creatures are there here ! 

How beauteous mankind is! O, brave new world 

That hath such people in ’t !” 
The civil wars of the Roses had been a barren period in 
English literature, because they had been merely dynastic 
squabbles, i in which no great principles were involved which 
could shake all minds with controversy and heat them to in- 
tense conviction. A conflict of opposing ambitions wears out 
the moral no less than the material forces of a people, but the 
ferment of hostile ideas and convictions may realize resources 
of character which before were only potential, may transform 
a merely gregarious multitude into a nation proud in its 
strength, sensible of the dignity and duty which strength 
involves, and groping after a common ideal. Some such 
transformation had been wrought or was going on in England. 
For the first time a distinct image of her was disengaging 
itself from the tangled blur of tradition and association in the 
minds of her children, and it was now only that her great 
poet could speak exultingly to an audience that would under- 
stand him with a passionate sympathy, of 

“ This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in a silver sea, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea!” 


Such a period can hardly recur again, but something like it, 
something pointing back to similar producing causes, is ob- 
servable in the revival of English imaginative literature at the 
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close of the last and in the early years of the present century. 
Again, after long fermentation, there was a war of principles, 
again the national consciousness was heiglitened and stung by 
a danger to the national existence, and again there was a crop 
of great poets and heroic men. 

Spenser once more visited England, bringing with him three 
more books of the “* Faery Queen,” in 1595. He is supposed 
to have remained there during the two following years.* In 
1594 he had been married to the lady celebrated in his some- 
what artificial amoretti. By her he had four children. He 
was now at the height of his felicity ; by universal acclaim the 
first poet of his age, and the one obstacle to his material ad- 
vancement (if obstacle it was) had been put out of the way 
by the death of Lord Burleigh, August, 1598. In the next 
month he was recommended in a letter from Queen Elizabeth 
for the shrievalty of the county of Cork. But alas for Poly- 
crates! In October the wild kerns and gallowglasses rose in 
no mood for sparing the house of Pindarus. They sacked and 
burned his castle, from which he with his wife and children 
barely escaped.t He sought shelter i in London and died there 





* 1 say supposed, for the names of his two sons, Sylvanus and Poregiine, indi- 
cate that they were born in Ireland, and that Spenser continued to regard it as a 
wilderness and his abode there as exile. The two other children are added on the 
authority of a pedigree drawn up by Sir W. Betham and cited in Mr. Hales’s Life 
of Spenser prefixed to the Globe edition. 

+ Ben Jonson told Drummond that one child perished in the flames. But he 
was speaking after an interval of twenty-one years, -and, of course, from hearsay. 
Spenser’s misery wasexaggerated by succeeding poets, who used him to point amoral, 
and from the shelter of his tomb launched many a shaft of sarcasm at an unappre- 
ciative public. Giles Fletcher in his “ Purple Island” (a poem which reminds us 
of the “Faery Queen” by the supreme tediousness of its allegory, but in nothing 
else) set the example in the best verse he ever wrote : — 

“ Poorly, poor man, he lived ; poorly, poor man, he died.” 

Gradually this poetical tradition established itself firmly as authentic history. Spen- 
ser could never have been poor, except by comparison. The whole story of his 
later days has a strong savor of légend. He must have had ample warning of 
Tyrone’s rebellion, and would probably have sent away his wife and children to 
Cork, if he did not go thither himself. Iam inclined to think that he did, carry- 
ing his papers with him, and among them the two cantos of Mutability, first pub- 
lished in 1611. These, it is most likely, were the only ones he ever completed, for, 
with all his abundance, he was evidently a laborious finisher. When we remem- 
ber that ten years were given to the elaboration of the first three books, and that 
five more clapsed before the next three were ready, we shall waste no vain regrets 
on the six concluding books supposed to have been lost by the carelessness of an 
imaginary servant on their way from Ireland. 
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on the 16th January, 1599, at a tavern in King Street, West- 
minster. He was buried in the neighboring Abbey next to 
Chaucer, at the cost of the Earl of Essex, poets bearing his 
pall and casting verses into his grave. He died poor, but not 
in want. On the whole, his life may be reckoned a happy one, 
as in the main the lives of the great poets must have commonly 
been. If they feel more passionately the pang of the moment, 
so also the compensations are incalculable, and not the least of 
them this very capacity of passionate emotion. The real good 
fortune is to be measured, not by more or less of outward pros- 
perity, but by the opportunity given for the development and 
free play of the genius. It should be remembered that the 
power of expression which exaggerates their griefs is also no 
inconsiderable consolation for them. We should measure what 
Spenser says of his worldly disappointments by the bitterness 
of the unavailing tears he shed for Rosalind. A careful analy- 
sis of these leaves no perceptible residuum of salt, and we are 
tempted to believe that the passion itself was not much more real 
than the pastoral accessories of pipe and crook. I very much 
doubt whether Spenser ever felt more than one profound passion 
in his life, and that luckily was for his “* Faery Queen.” He was 
fortunate in the friendship of the best men and women of 
his time, in the seclusion which made him free of the still bet- 
ter society of the past, in the loving recognition of his coun- 
trymen. All that we know of him is amiable and of good 
report. He was faithful to the friendships of his youth, pure 
in his loves, unspotted in his life. Above all, the ideal with 
him was not a thing apart and unattainable, but the sweet- 
ener and ennobler of the street and the fireside. 

There are two ways of measuring a poet, either by an abso- 
lute esthetic standard, or relatively to his position in the 
literary history of his country and the conditions of his gener- 
ation. Both should be borne in mind as coefficients in a per- 
fectly fair judgment. If his positive merit is to be settled 
irrevocably by the former, yet an intelligent criticism will find 
its advantage not only in considering what he was, but what, 
under the given circumstances, it was possible for him to be. 

The fact that the great poem of Spenser was inspired by the 
Orlando of Ariosto, and written in avowed emulation of it, and 
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that the poet almost always needs to have his fancy set agoing 
by the hint of some predecessor, must not lead us to overlook 
his manifest claim to originality. It is not what a poet takes, 
but what he makes out of what he has taken, that shows what 
native force is in him. Above all, did his mind dwell compla- 
cently in those forms and fashions which in their very birth 
are already obsolescent, or was it instinctively drawn to those 
qualities which are permanent in language and whatever is 
wrought in it? There is much in Spenser that is contemporary 
and evanescent; but the substance of him is durable, and his 
work was the deliberate result of intelligent purpose and ample 
culture. The publication of his ‘* Shepherd’s Calendar” in 
1579 (though the poem itself be of little interest) is one of the 
epochs in our literature. Spenser had at least the originality 
to see clearly and to feel keenly that it was essential to bring 
poetry back again to some kind of understanding with nature. 
His immediate predecessors seem to have conceived of it as 
a kind of bird of paradise, born to float somewhere between 
heaven and earth, with no very well defined relation to either. 
It is true that the nearest approach they were able to make 
to this airy ideal was a shuttlecock, winged with a bright 
plume or so from Italy, but, after all, nothing but cork 
and feathers, which they bandied back and forth from one 
stanza to another, with the useful ambition of keeping tt up as 
long as they could. To my mind the old comedy of “ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle” is worth the whole of them. It may be 
coarse, earthy, but in reading it one feels that he is at least a 
man among men, and not a humbug among humbugs. 

The form of Spenser’s ** Shepherd’s Calendar,” it is true, is 
artificial, absurdly so if you look at it merely from the outside, 
—not, perhaps, the wisest way to look at anything, unless it 
be a jail or a volume of the “ Congressional Globe,” — but the 
spirit of it is fresh and original. We have at last got over the 
superstition that shepherds and shepherdesses are any wiser or 
simpler than other people. We know that wisdom can be won 
only by wide commerce with men and books, and that sim- 
plicity, whether of manners or style, is the crowning result of 
the highest culture. But the pastorals of Spenser were very 
different things, different both in the moving spirit and the 
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resultant form from the later ones of Browne or the “ Piscatory 
Eclogues” of Phinehas Fletcher. And why? Browne and 
Fletcher wrote because Spenser had written, but Spenser wrote 
from a strong inward impulse — an instinct it might be called 
— to escape at all risks into the fresh air from that horrible 
atmosphere into which rhymer after rhymer had been pumping 
carhonic-acid gas with the full force of his lungs, and in which 
all sincerity was on the edge of suffocation. His longing for 
something truer and better was as honest as that which led 
Tacitus so long before to idealize the Germans, and Rousseau 
so long after to make an angel of the savage. 

Spenser himself supremely overlooks the whole chasm be- 
tween himself and Chaucer, as Dante between himself and 
Virgil. He called Chaucer master, as Milton was afterwards 
to call him. And, even while he chose the most artificial of all 
forms, his aim — that of getting back to nature and life — 
was conscious, I have no doubt, to himself, and must be ob- 
vious to whoever reads with anything but the ends of his fin- 
gers. It is true that Sannazzaro had brought the pastoral 
into fashion again, and that two of Spenser’s are little more 
than translations from Marot ; but for manner he instinctively 
turned back to Chaucer, the first and then only great English 
poet. He has given common instead of classic names to his per- 
sonages, for characters they can hardly be called. Above all, he 
has gone to the provincial dialects for words wherewith to en- 
large and freshen his poetical vocabulary.* I look upon the 
“* Shepherd’s Calendar” as being no less a conscious and de- 
liberate attempt at reform than Thomson’s “ Seasons” were in 
the topics, and Wordsworth’s “ Lyrical Ballads ”’ in the lan- 
guage of poetry. But the great merit of these pastorals was 





* Sir Philip Sidney did not approve of this. “ That same framing of his style 
to an old rustic language I dare not allow, since neither Theocritus in Greek, Vir- 
gil in Latin, nor Sannazzaro in Italian did affect it.” (“ Defence of Poesy.”) Ben 
Jonson, on the other hand, said that Guarini “kept not decorum in making shep- 
herds speak as well as himself could.” (“ Conversations with Drummond.”) I think 
Sidney was right, for the poets’ Arcadia is a purely ideal world, and should be 
treated accordingly. But whoever looks into the glossary appended to the “ Cal- 
endar” by E. K., will be sati.iied that Spenser’s object was to find unhackneyed 
and poetical words rather than such as should seem more on a level with the 
speakers. See also the “Epistle Dedicatory.” I cannot help thinking that E. K. 
was Spenser himself, with occasional interjections of Harvey. Who else could have 
written such English as many passages in this Epistle * 
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not so much in their matter as their manner. They show a 
sense of style in its larger meaning hitherto displayed by no 
English poet since Chaucer. Surrey had brought back from 
Italy a certain inkling of it, so far as it is contained in deco- 
rum. But here was a new language, a choice and arrangement 
of words, a variety, elasticity, and harmony of verse most 
grateful to the ears of men. If not passion, there was fervor, 
which was perhaps as near it as the somewhat stately move- 
ment of Spenser’s mind would allow him to come. Sidney had 
tried many experiments in versification, which are curious and 
interesting, especially his attempts to naturalize the sliding 
rhymes of Sannazzaro in English. But there is everywhere 
the uncertainty of a ’prentice hand. Spenser shows himself 
already a master, at least in verse, and we can trace the studies 
of Milton, a yet greater master, in the ** Shepherd’s Calendar ” 
as well as in the “ Faery Queen.” We have seen that Spenser, 
under the misleading influence of Sidney * and Harvey, tried 
his hand at English hexameters. But his great glory is that 
he taught his own language to sing and move to measures har- 
monious and noble. Chaucer had done much to vocalize it, 
as I have tried to show elsewhere,} but Spenser was to prove 
“ That no tongue hath the muse’s utterance heired 


For verse, and that sweet music to the ear 
Struck out of rhyme, so naturally as this.” 


The “‘ Shepherd’s Calendar ”’ contains perhaps the most pictu- 
resquely imaginative verse which Spenser has written. It is in 
the eclogue for February, where he tells us of the 
“ Faded oak 
Whose body is sere, whose branches broke, 
Whose naked arms stretch unto the fire.” 
It is one of those verses that Joseph Warton would have liked 
in secret, that Dr. Johnson would have proved to be untrans- 
latable into reasonable prose, and which the imagination wel- 
comes at once without caring whether it be exactly conformable 
to barbara or celarent. Another pretty verse in the same eclogue, 
“ But gently took that ut ungently came,” 


* It was at Penshurst that he wrote the only specimen that has come down‘ to 
us, and bad enough it is. I have said that some of Sidney’s are pleasing. 
+ See “ North American Review,” Vol. CXI. 155. 
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pleased Coleridge so greatly that he thought it was his own. 
But in general it is not so much the sentiments and images 
that are new as the modulation of the verses in which they 
float. The cold obstruction of two centuries thaws, and the 
stream of speech, once more let loose, seeks out its old wind- 
ings, or overflows musically in unpractised channels. The 
service which Spenser did to our literature by this exquisite 
sense of harmony is incalculable. His fine ear, abhorrent of 
barbarous dissonance, his dainty tongue that loves to prolong 
the relish of a musical phrase, made possible the transition 
from the cast-iron stiffness of “ Ferrex and Porrex” to the 
Damascus pliancy of Fletcher and Shakespeare. It was he 
that 
“ Taught the dumb on high to sing, 

And heavy ignorance aloft to fly : 

That added feathers to the learned’s wing, 

And gave to grace a double majesty.” 
I do not mean that in the “ Shepherd’s Calendar” he had 
already achieved that transmutation of language and metre by 
which he was afterwards to endow English verse with the most 
varied and majestic of stanzas, in which the droning old alex- 
andrine, awakened for the first time to a feeling of the poetry 
that was in him, was to wonder, like M. Jourdain, that he had 
been talking prose all his life,—but already he gave clear indi- 
cations of the tendency and premonitions of the power which 
were to carry it forward to ultimate perfection. A harmony 
and alacrity of language like this were unexampled in English 


verse : — 
“ Ye dainty nymphs, that in this blessed brook 

Do bathe your breast, 

Forsake your watery bowers and hither look 
At my request. .... 

And eke you virgins that on Parnass dwell, 

Whence floweth Helicon, the learned well, 
Help me to blaze 
Her worthy praise, 

Which in her sex doth all excel.” 


Here we have the natural gait of the measure, somewhat 
formal and slow, as befits an invocation; and now mark how 
the same feet shall be made to quicken their pace at the bid- 
ding of the tupe : — 
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“ Bring here the pink and purple columbine, 

With gilliflowers ; 

Bring coronations and sops in wine, 
Worne of paramours ; 

Strow me the ground with daffadowndillies, 

And cowslips and kingeuips and loved lilies ; 
The pretty paunce 
And the chevisance 

Shall match with the fair flowérdelice.” * 


The argument prefixed by E. K. to the tenth Eclogue has a 
special interest for us as showing how high a conception Spenser 
had of poetry and the poet’s office. By Cuddy he evidently 
means himself, though choosing out of modesty another name 
instead of the familiar Colin. ‘ In Cuddy is set forth the per- 
fect pattern of a Poet, which, finding no maintenance of his 
state and studies, complaineth of the contempt of Poetry and 
the causes thereof, specially having been in all ages, and even 
amongst the most barbarous, always of singular account and 
honor, and being indeed 80 worthy and commendable an art, or 
rather no art, but a divine gift and heavenly instinct not to be 
gotten by labor and learning, but adorned with both, and poured 
into the wit by a certain Enthousiasmos and celestial inspiration, 
as the author hereof elsewhere at large discourseth in his book 
called THe EnGuiisH Port, which book being lately come into 
my hands, I mind also by God’s grace, upon further advise- 


* Of course dillies and lilies must be read with a slight accentuation of the last 
syllable (permissible then), in order to chime with delice. In the first line I have 
put here instead of Aether, which (like other words where th comes between two 
vowels) was then very often a monosyllable, in order to throw the accent back 
more strongly on bring, where it belongs. Spenser’s innovation lies in making his 
verses by car instead of on the finger-tips, and in valuing the stave more than any 
of the single verses that compose it. This is the secret of his easy superi- 
ority to all others in the stanza which he composed, and which bears his name. 
Milton (who got more of his schooling in these matters from Spenser than any- 
where else) gave this principle a greater range, and applied it with more various 
mastery. I have little doubt that the tune of the Jast stanza cited above was cling- 
ing in Shakespeare’s ear when he wrote those exquisite verses in ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” (‘I know a bank ’’), where our grave pentameter is in like man- 
ner surprised into a lyrical movement. See also the pretty song in the eclogue for 
August. Ben Jonson, too, evidently caught some cadences from Spenser for his 
lyrics. I need hardly say that in those eclogues (May, for example) where Spenser 
thought he was imitating what wiseacres used to call the riding-rhyme of Chaucer, 
he fails most lamentably. He had evidently learned to scan his master’s verses 
better when he wrote his ‘“‘ Mother Hubberd’s Tale.” 
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ment, to publish.” EE. K., whoever he was, never carried out 
his intention, and the book is no doubt lost; a loss to be borne 
with less equanimity than that of Cicero’s treatise De Gloria, 
once possessed by Petrarch. The passage I have italicized is 
most likely an extract, and reminds one of the long-breathed 
periods of. Milton. Drummond of Hawthornden tells us, “ he 
[Ben Jonson] hath by heart some verses of Spenser’s ‘ Cal- 
endar,’ about wine, between Coline and Percye ” (Cuddie and 
Piers).* These verses are in this eclogue, and are worth 
quoting both as having the approval of dear old Ben, the best 
critic of the day, and because they are a good sample of 
Spenser’s earlier verse : — 
“ Thou kenst not, Percie, how the rhyme should rage; 

O, if my temples were distained with wine, 

And girt in garlands of wild ivy-twine, 

How I could rear the Muse on stately stage 


And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine 
With quaint Bellona in her equipage ! ” 


In this eclogue he gives hints of that spacious style which 
was to distinguish him, and which, like his own Fame, 


“ With golden wings aloft doth fly 
Above the reach of ruinous decay, 
And with brave plumes doth beat the azure sky, 
Admired of base-born men from far away.” ¢ 





* Drummond, it will be remarked, speaking from memory, takes Cuddy to be 
Colin. In Milton’s “ Lycidas ” there are reminiscences of this eclogue as well as of 
that for May. The latter are the more evident, but 1 think that Spenser’s 

“ Cuddie, the praise is better than the price,” 
suggested Milton’s 
** But not the praise, 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears.” 
Shakespeare had read and remembered this pastoral. Compare 
** But, ah, Meczenas is yclad in clay, 
And great Augustus long ago is dead, 
And all the worthies liggen wrapt in lead," 
with 
“ King Pandion, he is dead; 

All thy friends are lapt in lead.’’ 

It is odd that Shakespeare, in his “/apt in /ead,” is more Spenserian than Spenser 
himself, from whom he caught this “ hunting of the letter.” 

t “Ruins of Time.” It is perhaps not considering too nicely to remark how often 
this image of wings recurred to Spenser’s mind. A certain aerial latitude was essen- 
tial to the large circlings of his style. 
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He was letting his wings grow, as Milton said, and foreboding 
the “ Faery Queen” : — 
“ Lift thyself up out of the lowly dust 


To ‘doubted knights whose woundless armor rusts 

And helms unbruiséd waxen daily brown : 

There may thy Muse display her fluttering wing, 

And stretch herself at large from East to West.” 
Verses like these, especially the last (which Dryden would have 
liked), were such as English ears had not yet heard, and curi- 
ously prophetic of the maturer man. The language and verse 
of Spenser at his best have an ideal lift in them, and there 
is scarce any of our poets who can so hardly help being 
poetical. 

It was this instantly felt if not easily definable charm that 
forthwith won for Spenser his never-disputed rank as the chief 
of English poets, and gave him a popularity which, during his 
life and in the following generation, was, in its select quality, 
without a competitor. lt may be thought that I lay too much 
stress on this single attribute of diction. But apart from its 
importance in his case as showing their way to the poets who 
were just then learning the accidence of their art, and leaving 
them a material to work in already mellowed to their hands, it 
should be remembered that it is subtle perfection of phrase and 
that happy coalescence of music and meaning, where each re- 
inforces the other, that define a man as poet and make all 
ears converts and partisans. Spenser was an epicure in lan- 
guage. He loved “seld-seen costly’ words perhaps too well, and 
did not always distinguish between mere strangeness and that 
novelty which is so agreeable as to cheat us with some charm 
of seeming association. He had not the concentrated power 
which can sometimes pack infinite riches in the little room of 
a single epithet, for his genius is rather for dilatation than com- 
pression.* But he was, with the exception of Milton and 


* Perhaps his most striking single epithet is the “ sea-shouldering whales,” 
B. Ik 12, xxiii. His ear seems to delight in prolongations. For example, he 
makes such words as glorious, gratious, joyeous, havior, chapelet dactyles, and that, 
not at the end of verses, where it would not have been unusual, but in the first 
half of them. Milton contrives a break (a kind of heave, as it were) in the uni- 
formity of his verse by a practice exactly the opposite of this. He also shuns a 
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poss'bly Gray, the most léarned of our poets. His familiarity 
with ancient and modern literature was easy and intimate, and 
as he perfected himself in his art, he caught the grand manner 
and high-bred ways of the society he frequented. Even to the 
last he did not quite shake off the blunt rusticity of phrase 
that was habitual with the generation that preceded him. In 
the fifth book of the “ Faery Queen,” where he is describing 
the passion of Britomart at the supposed infidelity of Arthegall, 
he descends to a Teniers-like realism,*—he whose verses 
generally remind us of the dancing Hours of Guido, where we 
catch but a glimpse of the real earth and that far away be- 
neath. But his habitual style is that of gracious loftiness and 
refined luxury. 

He first shows his mature hand in the “ Muiopotmos,” the 
most airily fanciful of his poems, a marvel for delicate concep- 
tion and treatment, whose breezy verse seems to float between 
a blue sky and golden earth in imperishable sunshine. No 
other English poet has found the variety and compass which 
enlivened the octave stanza under his sensitive touch. It can 
hardly be doubted that in Clarion the butterfly he has 
symbolized himself, and surely never was the poetic tempera- 
ment so picturesquely exemplified : — 

“ Over the fields, in his frank lustiness, 
And all the ) champain o’er, he soaréd light, 


hiatus “which does not seem to have been generally displeasing to Spenser’s ear, 
though perhaps in the compound epithet bees-alluring he intentionally avoids it by 
the plural form. 
* “ Like as a wayward child, whose sounder sleep 

Is broken with some fearful dream’s affright, 

With froward will doth set himself to weep 

Ne can be stilled for all his nurse’s might, 

But kicks and squalls and shrieks for fell despight, 

Now scratching her and her loose locks misusing, 

Now seeking darkness and now seeking light, 

Then craving suck, and then the suck refusing.” 

He would doubtless have justified himself by the familiar example of Homer's 

comparing Ajax to a donkey in the eleventh book of the Iliad. So also in the 
“ Epithalamion ” it grates our nerves to hear, 


‘* Pour not by cups, but by the bellyful, 
Pour out to all that wull.”’ 
Such examples serve to show how strong a dose of Spenser’s aurum potabile the lan- 
guage needed. 
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And all the country wide he did possess, 
Feeding upon their pleasures bounteously, 
That none gainsaid and none did him envy. 


“ The woods, the rivers, and the meadows green, 
With his air-cutting wings he measured wide, 
Nor did he leave the mountains bare unseen, 
Nor the rank grassy fens’ delights untried ; 
But none of these, however sweet they been, 
Mote please his fancy, or him cause to abide ; 
His choiceful sense with every change doth flit ; 
No common things may please a wavering wit. 


“ To the gay gardens his unstaid desire 
Him wholly carried, to refresh his sprights ; 
There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 
Pours forth sweet odors and alluring sights, 
And Art, with her contending doth aspire, 
To excel the natural with made delights ; 
And all that fair or pleasant may be found, 
In riotous excess doth there abound. 


“ There he arriving, round about doth flie, 
From bed to bed, from one to the other border, 
And takes survey with curious busy eye, 
Of every flower and herb there set in order, 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Ne with his feet their silken leaves displace, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 


“ And evermore with most variety 





And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet) 


He casts his glutton sense to satisfy, 

Now sucking of the sap of herbs most meet, 
Or of the dew which yet on them doth lie, 
Now in the same bathing his tender feet ; 

And then he percheth on some branch thereby 
To weather him and his moist wings to dry. 


“ And then again he turneth to his play, 
To spoi! [plunder] the pleasures of that paradise ; 
The wholesome sage, the lavender still gray, 
Rank-smelling rue, and cummin good for eyes, 
The roses reigning in the pride of May, 

Sharp hyssop good for green wounds’ remedies 
Fair marigolds, and bees-alluring thyme, 
Sweet marjoram and daisies decking prime, 
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“ Cool violets, and orpine growing still, 
Embathéd balm, and cheerful galingale, 
Fresh costmary and breathful camomill, 
Dull poppy and drink-quickening setuale, 
Vein-healing vervain and head-purging dill, 
Sound savory, and basil hearty-hale, 
Fat coleworts and comforting perseline, 
Cold lettuce, and refreshing rosemarine.* 





“ And whatso else of virtue good or ill, 

Grew in this garden, fetched from far away, 

Of every one he takes and tastes at will, 

And on their pleasures greedily doth prey ; 
Then, when he hath both played and fed his fill, 
In the warm sun he doth himself embay, 

And there him rests in riotous suffisance 

Of all his gladfulness and kingly ioyance. 


“ What more felicity can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty, 
And to be lord of all the works of nature ? 
To reign in the air from earth to highest sky, 
To feed on flowers and weeds of glorious feature, 
To take whatever thing doth please the eye ? 
Who rests not pleased with such happiness, 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchedness.” 


The “ Muiopotmos ”’ pleases us all the more that it vibrates 
in us a string of classical association by adding an episode to 
Ovid’s story of Arachne. ‘“ Talking the other day with a 
friend (the late Mr. Keats) about Dante, he observed that 
whenever so great a poet told us anything in addition or con- 
tinuation of an ancient story, he had a right to be regarded as 
classical authority. For instance, said he, when he tells us of 
that characteristic death of Ulysses, ... . we ought to re- 
ceive the information as authentic, and be glad that we have 
more news of Ulysses than we looked for.” + We can hardly 
doubt that Ovid would have been glad to admit this exquisitely 
fantastic illumination into his margin. 


* I could not bring myself to root out this odorous herb-garden, though it make 
my extract too long. It is a pretty reminiscence of his master Chaucer, bnt is also 
very characteristic of Spenser himself. He could not help planting a flower or 
two among his serviceable plants, and after all this abundance he is not satisfied, 
but begins the next stanza with “ And whatso else.” 

t Leigh Hunt’s Indicator, X VII. 
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No German analyzer of esthetics has given us so convin- 
cing a definition of the artistic nature as these radiant verses. 
“ To reign in the air” was certainly Spenser’s function. And 
yet the commentators, who seem never willing to let their poet 
be a poet pure and simple, though, had he not been so, they 
would have lost their only hold upon life, try to make out from 
his ‘‘ Mother Hubberd’s Tale ” that he might have been a very 
sensible matter-of-fact man if he would. For my own part, I 
am quite willing to confess that I like him none the worse for 
being unpractical, and that my reading has convinced me that 
being too poetical is the rarest fault of poets. Practical 
men are not so scarce, one would think, and I am not sure 
that the tree was a gainer when the hamadryad flitted and left 
it nothing but ship-timber. Such men as Spenser are not sent 
into the world to be part of its motive power. The blind old 
engine would not know the difference though we got up its 
steam with attar of roses, nor make one revolution more to the 
minute for it. What practical man ever left such an heirloom 
to l.is countrymen as the ‘* Faery Queen ” ? 

Undoubtedly Spenser wished to be useful and in the highest 
vocation of all, that of teacher, and Milton calls him “ our 
sage and serious poet, whom I dare be known to think a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.”” And good Dr. Henry More 
was of the same mind. I fear he makes his vices so beautiful 
now and then that we should not be very much afraid of them 
if we chanced to meet them; for he could not escape from his 
genius, which, if it led him as philosopher to the abstract con- 
templation of the beautiful, left him as poet open to every im- 
pression of sensuous delight. When he wrote the “ Shepherd’s 
Calendar ’”’ he was certainly a Puritan, and probably so by con- 
viction rather than from any social influences or thought of 
personal interests. There is a verse, it is true, in the second 
of the two detached cantos of ‘“* Mutability,” 


“ Like that ungracious crew which feigns demurest grace,” 


which is supposed to glance at the straiter religionists, and 
from which it has been inferred that he drew away from them 
as he grew older. It is very likely that years and widened 
experience of men may have produced in him their natural 
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result of tolerant wisdom which revolts at the hasty destruc- 
tiveness of inconsiderate zeal. But with the more generous side 
of Puritanism I think he sympathized to the last. His rebukes 
of clerical worldliness are in the Puritan tone, and as severe a 
one as any is in “ Mother Hubberd’s Tale,” published in 
1591.* There is an iconoclastic relish in his account of Sir 
Guyon’s demolishing the Bower of Bliss that makes us think 
he would not have regretted the plundered abbeys as perhaps 
Shakespeare did when he speaks of the winter woods as “ bare 
ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang ” : — 
“ But all those pleasant bowers and palace brave 

Guyon broke down with rigor pitiless, 

Ne ought their goodly workmanship might save 

Them from the tempest of his wrathfulness, 

But that their bliss he turned to balefulness ; 

Their groves he felled, their gardens did deface, 

Their arbors spoil, their cabinets suppress, 

Their banquet-houses burn, their buildings rase, 

And of the fairest late now made the foulest place.” 

But whatever may have been Spenser’s religious opinions 
(which do not nearly concern us here), the bent of his mind 
was toward a Platonic mysticism, a supramundane sphere 
where it could shape universal forms out of the primal elements 
of things, instead of being forced to put up with their fortuitous 
combinations in the unwilling material of mortal clay. He 
who, when his singing robes were on, could never be tempted 
nearer to the real world than under some subterfuge of pastoral 
or allegory, expatiates joyously in this untrammelled ether : — 

“ Lifting himself out of the lowly dust 
On golden plumes up to the purest sky.” 
Nowhere does his genius: soar and sing with such continuous 
aspiration, nowhere is his phrase so decorously stately, though 


* Ben Jonson told Drummond “that in that paper Sir W. Raleigh had of the 
allegories of his Faery Queen, by the Blatant Beast the Puritans were under- 
stood.” But this is certainly wrong. There were very different shades of Puri- 
tanism, according to individual temperament. That of Winthrop and Higginson 
had a mellowness of which Endicott and Standish were incapable. The gradual 
change of Milton’s opinions was similar to that which I suppose in Spenser. The 
passage in Mother Hubberd may have been aimed at the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland (for he says much the same thing in his “ View of the State of Ireland”), 
but it is general in its terms. 
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rising to an enthusiasm which reaches intensity while it stops 
short of vehemence, as in his Hymns to Love and Beauty, es- 
pecially the latter. There is an exulting spurn of earth in it, 
as of a soul just loosed from its cage. I shall make no extracts 
from it, for it is one of those intimately coherent and transcen- 
dentally logical poems that ‘“ moveth altogether if it move at 
all,” the breaking off a fragment from which would maim it as 
it would a perfect group of crystals. Whatever there is of sen- 
timent and passion is for the most part purely disembodied and 
without sex, like that of angels, — a kind of poetry which has of 
late gone out of fashion, whether to our gain or not may be 
questioned. Perhaps one may venture to hint that the animal 
instincts are those that stand in least need of stimulation. 
Spenser’s notions of love were so nobly pure, so far from those 
of our common ancestor who could hang by his tail, as not to 
disqualify him for achieving the quest of the Holy Grail, and 
accordingly it is not uninstructive to remember that he had 
drunk, among others, at French sources not yet deboshed with 
absinthe.* Yet, with a purity like that of thrice-bolted snow, 
he had none of its coldness. He is, of all our poets, the most 
truly sensuous, using the word as Milton probably meant it 
when he said that, poetry should be “simple, sensuous, and 
passionate.” A poet is innocently «*.suous when his mind 
permeates and illumines his senses; when they, on the other 
hand, muddy the mind, he becomes sensuai. Every one of 
Spenser’s senses was as exquisitely alive to the impressions of 
material, as every organ of his soul was to those of spiritual, 
beauty. Accordingly, if he painted the weeds of sensuality at 
all, he could not help making them “ of glorious feature.” It 
was this, it may be suspected, rather than his “ praising love,”’ 
that made Lord Burleigh shake his “ rugged forehead.” Spen- 
ser’s gamut, indeed, is a wide one, ranging from a purely cor- 
poreal delight in “ precious odors fetched from far away” 
upward to such refinement as 


* Two of his eclogues, as I have said, are from Marot, and his earliest Keown 
verses are translations from Bellay, a poet who was charming whenever he hac the 
courage to play truant from a bad school. We must not suppose that an analysis 
of the literature of the demi-monde will give us all the elements of the French char- 
acter. It has been both grave and profound ; nay, it has even contrived to be wise 
and lively at the same time, a combination so incomprehensible by the Teutonic 
races that they have labelled it levity. It puts taem out as Nasure did Fuseli. 
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Upon her eyelids many graces sate 

Under the shadow of her even brows,” 
where the eye shares its pleasure with the mind. He is court- 
painter in ordinary to each of the senses in turn, and idealizes 
these frail favorites of his majesty King Lusty Juventus, till 
they half believe themselves the innocent shepherdesses into 
which he travesties them.* 

In his great poem he had two objects in view: first, the 
ephemeral one of pleasing the court, and then that of recom- 
mending himself to the permanent approval of his own and 
following ages as a poet, and especially as a moral poet. To 
meet the first demand, he lays the scene of his poem in con- 
temporary England, and brings in all the leading personages 
of the day under the thin disguise of his knights and their 
squires and lady-loves. He says this expressly in the prologue 
to the second book : — 


“ Of Faery Land yet if he more inquire, 
By certain signs, here set in sundry place, 


And thou, O fairest princess under sky, 

In this fair mirror mayst behold thy face 

And thine own realms in land of Faery.” 
Many of his personages we can still identify, and all of them 
were once as easily recognizable as those of Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry. This, no doubt, added greatly to the immediate 
piquancy of the allusions. The interest they would excite may 
be inferred from the fact that King James, in 1596, wished to 
have the authog prosecuted and punished for his indecent hand- 
ling of his mother, Mary Queen of Scots? under the name of 





* Taste must be partially excepted. It is remarkable how little eating and 
drinking there is in the “‘ Faery Queen.” The only time he fairly sets a table is in 
the house of Malbecco, where it is necessary to the conduct of the story. Yet taste 
is not wholly forgotten : — 


**In her left hand a cup of gold she held, 
And with her right the riper fruit did reach, 
Whose sappy liquor, that with fulness sweld, 
Into her cup she scruzed with dainty breach 
Of her fine fingers without foul impeach, 
That so fair wine-press made the wine more sweet.’’ 
. B. II. c. xii. 56. 
Taste can hardly complain of unbandsome treatment ! 
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Duessa.* To suit the wider application of his plan’s other and 
more important half, Spenser made all his characters double 
their parts, and appear in his allegory as the impersonations 
of abstract moral qualities. When the cardinal and theological 
virtues tell Dante, 

“ Noi siam qui ninfe e in ciel siamo stelle,” 


the sweetness of the verse enables the fancy, by a slight gulp, 
to swallow without solution the problem of being in two places 
at the same time. But there is something fairly ludicrous in 
such a duality as that of Prince Arthur and the Earl of Leices- 
ter, Arthegall and Lord Grey, and Belpheebe and Elizabeth. 
“In this same interlude it doth befall 
That I, one Snout by name, present a wall.” 

The reality seems to heighten the improbability, already hard 
enough to manage. But Spenser had fortunately almost as little 
sense of humor as Wordsworth,f or he could never have car- 
ried his poem on with enthusiastic good faith so far as he 
did. It is evident that to him the Land of Faery was an un- 
real world of picture and illusion, 


“ The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil,” 


in which he could shut himself up from the actual, with its 
shortcomings and failures. 


“ The ways through which my weary steps I guide 
In this delightful land of Faery 
Are so exceeding spacious and wide, 
And sprinkled with such sweet variety 
Of all that pleasant is to ear and eye, 





* Had the poet lived longer, he might perhaps have verified his friend Raleigh’s 
saying, that “‘ whosoever in writing modern history shall follow truth too near the 
heels, it may haply strike out his teeth.” The passage is one of the very few dis- 
gusting ones in the “Faery Queen.” Spenser was copying Ariosto; but the 
Italian poet, with the discreeter taste of his race, keeps to generalities. Spenser 
goes into particulars which can only be called nasty. He did this, no doubt, to 
pleasure his mistress, Mary’s rival; and this gives us a measure of the brutal 
coarseness of contemporary manners. It becomes only the more marvellous that 
the fine flower of his genius could have transmuted the juices of such a soil into the 
purity and sweetness which are its own peculiar properties. 

t There is a gleam of humor in one of the couplets of “ Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale,” where the Fox, persuading the Ape that they should disguise themselves as 
discharged soldiers in order to beg the more successfully, says, — 

** Be you the soldier, for you likest are 
For manly semblance and small skill in war.” 
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That I, nigh ravisht with rare thoughts’ delight, 
My tedious travail do forget thereby, 
And, when I ’gin to feel decay of might, 
It strength to me supplies, and cheers my dulléd spright.” 


Spenser seems here to confess a little weariness; but the 
alacrity of his mind is so great that, even where his invention 
fails a little, we do not share his feeling nor suspect it, charmed 
as we are by the variety and sweep of his measure, the beauty 
or vigor of his similes, the musical felicity of his diction, and the 
mellow versatility of his pictures. In this last quality Ariosto, 
whose emulous pupil he was, is as Bologna to Venice in the 
comparison. That, when the personal allusions have lost their 
meaning and the allegory has become a burden, the book 
should continue to be read with delight, is proof enough, were 
any wanting, how full of life and light and the other-world- 
liness of poetry it must be. As a narrative it has, I think, 
every fault of which that kind of writing is capable. The 
characters are vague, and, even were they not, they drop out 
of the story so often and remain out of it so long, that we have 
forgotten who they are when we meet them again ; the episodes 
hinder the advance of the action instead of relieving it with 
variety of incident or novelty of situation ; the plot, if plot it 


may be called, 
“ That shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb,” 


recalls drearily our ancient enemy, the Metrical Romance; 
while the fighting, which, in those old poems, was tediously 
sincere, is between shadow and shadow, where we know that 
neither can harm the other, though we are tempted to wish he 
might. Hazlitt bids us not mind the allegory, and says that 
it won’t bite us nor meddle with us if we do not meddle with 
it. But how if it bore us, which after all is the fatal question ? 
The truth is that it is too often forced upon us against our will, 
as people were formerly driven to church till they began to 
look on a day of rest as a penal institution, and to transfer to 
the Scriptures that suspicion of defective inspiration which was 
awakened in them by the preaching. The true type of the 
allegory is the Odyssey, which we read without suspicion as 
pure poem, and then find a new pleasure in divining the 
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double meaning, as if we somehow got a better bargain of our 
author than he meant to give us. But this complex feeling 
must not be so exacting as to prevent our lapsing into the old 
Arabian Nights simplicity of interest again. The moral of a 
poem should be suggested, as when, in some medisval church 
we cast down our eyes to muse over some fresco of Giotto, and 
are reminded of the transitoriness of life by the mortuary tab- 
lets under our feet. The vast superiority of Bunyan over 
Spenser lies in the fact that we help make his allegory out of 
our own experience. Instead of striving to embody abstract 
passions and temptations, he has given us his own in all their 
pathetic simplicity. He is the Ulysses of his own prose-epic. 
This is the secret of his power and his charm, that, while the 
representation of what may happen to all men comes home to 
none of us in particular, the story of any one man’s real expe- 
rience finds its startling parallel in that of every one of us. 
The very homeliness of Bunyan’s names and the everydayness 
of his scenery, too, put us off our guard, and we soon find 
ourselves on as easy a footing with his allegorical beings as 
we might be with Adam or Socrates in a dream. Indeed, he 
had prepared us for such incongruities by telling us at setting 
out that the story wasofa dream. The long nights of Bedford 
jail had so intensified his imagination, and made the figures with 
which it peopled his solitude so real to him, that the creatures 
of his mind become things, as clear to the memory as if we 
had seen them. But Spenser’s are too often mere names, with 
no bodies to back them, entered on the Muses’ muster-roll by 
the specious trick of personification. There is, likewise, in 
Bunyan, a child-like simplicity and taking-for-granted which 
win our confidence. His Giant Despair,* for example, is by 
no means the Ossianic figure into which artists who mistake 
the vague for the sublime have misconceived it. He is the 
ogre of the fairy-tales, with his malicious wife; and he comes 
forth to us from those regions of early faith and wonder as 
something beforehand accepted by the imagination. These 
figures of Bunyan’s are already familiar inmates of the mind, 
and, if there be any sublimity in him, it is the daring frankness 


* Bunyan probably took the hint of the Giant’s suicidal offer of “ knife, halter, 
or poison,” from Spenser’s “‘ swords, ropes, poison,” in Faery Queen, B. I. c. ix. 1. 
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of his verisimilitude. Spenser’s giants are those of the later 
romances, except that grand figure with the balances in the 
second Canto of Book V., the most original of all his concep- 
tions, yet no real giant, but a pure eidolon of the mind. As 
Bunyan rises not seldom to a natural poetry, 'so Spenser sinks 
now and then, through the fault of his topics, to unmistakable 
prose. Take his description of the House of Alma,* for in- 


stance :— 
“ The master cook was cald Concoctién, 


A careful man, and full of comely guise ; 
The kitchen-clerk, that hight Digestion, 
Did order all the achates in seemly wise.” 

And so on through all the organs of the body. The author of 
Ecclesiastes understood these matters better in that last pathetic 
chapter of his, blunderingly translated as it apparently is. This, 
I admit, is the worst failure of Spenser in this kind ; though, 
even here, when he gets on to the organs of the mind, the en- 
chantments of his fancy and style come to the rescue and put 
us in good-humor again, hard as it is to conceive of armed 
knights entering the chamber of the mind, and talking with 
such visionary damsels as Ambition and Shamefastness. Nay, 
even in the most prosy parts, unless my partiality deceive me, 
there is an infantile confidence in the magical powers of Proso- 
popeeia which half beguiles us, as of children who play that 
everything is something else, and are quite satisfied with the 
transformation. : 

The problem for Spenser was a double one : how to commend 
poetry at all to a generation which thought it effeminate tri- 
fling, and how he, Master Edmund Spenser, of imagination 
all compact, could commend his poetry to Master John Bull, 
the most practical of mankind, but at that moment in a passion 
of religious anxiety about his soul. Ommne tulit punctum qui 
miscuit utile dulci was not only an irrefragable axiom because a 
Latin poet had said it, but it exactly met the case in point. 
He would convince the scorners that poetry might be seriously 
useful, and show Master Bull his new way of making fine words 
butter parsnips, in a rhymed moral primer. Allegory, as then 


* Book II. c. 9. 
t See Sidney’s “ Defense,” and Pattenham’s “ Art of English Poesy,” Book I. 
ce. 8. 
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practised, was imagination adapted for beginners, in words 
of one syllable and illustrated with cuts, and would thus serve 
both his ethical and pictorial purpose. Such a primer, or a 
first instalment of it, he proceeded to give them; but he so 
bordered it with bright-colored fancies, he so often filled whole 
pages and crowded the text hard in others with the gay 
frolics of his pencil, that, as in the Grimani missal, the holy 
function of the book is forgotten in the ecstasy of its adorn- 
ment. Worse than all, does not his brush linger more lovingly 
along the rosy contours of his sirens than on the modest wimples 
of the Wise Virgins? ‘ The general end of the book,” he tells 
us in his Dedication to Sir Walter Raleigh, “ is to fashion a 
gentleman of noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline.” 
But a little further on he evidently has a qualm, as he thinks 
how generously he had interpreted his promise of cuts: * To 
some I know this method will seem displeasant, which had 
rather have good discipline delivered plainly in way of precepts 
or sermoned at large,* as they use, than thus cloudily enwrapped 
in allegorical devices.”” Lord Burleigh was of this way of think- 
ing, undoubtedly, but how could poor Clarion help it? Has he 
not said, 
“ And whatso else, of virtue good or ill, 
Grew in that garden, fetcht from far away, 
Of every one he takes and tastes at will, 
And on their pleasures greedily doth prey ” ? 


One sometimes feels in reading him as if he were the pure 
sense of the beautiful incarnated to the one end that he might 
interpret it to our duller perceptions. So exquisite was his 
sensibility,t that with him sensation and intellection seem 
identical, and we “can almost say his body thought.’ This 
subtle interfusion of sense with spirit it is that gives his poetry 
a crystalline purity without lack of warmth. He is full of feel- 
ing, and yet of such a kind that we can neither say it is mere 
intellectual perception of what is fair and good, nor yet associ- 


* We can fancy how he would have done this by Jeremy Taylor, who was a 
kind of Spenser in a cassock. 
t Of this he himself gives a striking hint, where speaking in his own person he 
suddenly breaks in on his narrative with the passionate cry, 
** Ah, dearest God; me grant I dead be not defouled.’’ 
Faery Queen, B. I, c. x, 48. 
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ate it with that throbbing fervor which leads us to call sensi- 
bility by the physical name of heart. 

Charles Lamb made the most pithy criticism of Spenser when 
he called him the poets’ poet. We may fairly leave the alle- 
gory on one side, for perhaps, after all, he adopted it only for 
the reason that it was in fashion, and put it on as he did his 
ruff, not because it was becoming, but because it was the only 
wear. The true use of him is as a gallery of pictures which we 
visit as the mood takes us, and where we spend an hour or two 
at a time, long enough to sweeten our perceptions, not so long 
as to cloy them. He makes one think always of Venice ; for 
not only is his style Venetian,* but as the gallery there is 
housed in the shell of an abandoned convent, so his in that 
of a deserted allegory. And again, as at Venice you swim in 
a gondola from Gian Bellini to Titian, and from Titian to Tin- 
toret, so in him, where other cheer is wanting, the gentle 
sway of his measure, like the rhythmical impulse of the oar, 
floats you lullingly along from picture to picture. 


“If all the pens that ever poet held 
Had fed the feeling of their master’s thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts 
And minds and muséd on admiréd themes, 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
If these had made one poem’s period, 
And all combined in beauty’s worthiness ; 
Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder at the best, 
Which into words no virtue can digest.” { 


* Was not this picture painted by Paul Veronese, for example ? 


** Arachne figured how Jove did abuse 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 


She seemed still back unto the land to look, 

And her playfellows’ aid to call, and fear 

The dashing of the waves, that up she took 

Her dainty feet, and garments gathered near... . . 

Before the bull she pictured wingéd Love, 

With his young brother Sport, ... . 

And many nymphs about them flocking round, 

And many Tritons which their horns did sound.” 
Muiopotmos, 281 - 296. 

t Marlowe’s “‘ Tamburlaine,” Part I. Act V. 2. 
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Spenser, at his best, has come as near to expressing this unat- 
tainable something as any other poet. He is so purely poet 
that with him the meaning does not so often modulate the mu- 
sic of the verse as the music makes great part of the meaning 
and leads the thought along its pleasant paths. No poet is so 
splendidly superfluous as he ; none knows so well that in poetry 
enough is not only not so good as a feast, but is a beggarly 
parsimony. He spends himself in a careless abundance only 
to be justified by incomes of immortal youth. 
“ Pensier canuto né molto né poco 

Si pud quivi albergare in alecun cuore ; 

Non entra quivi disagio né inopia, 

Ma vi sta ogn’or col corno pien la Copia.” * 

This delicious abundance and overrunning luxury of Spenser 
appear in the very structure of his verse. He found the ottava 
rima too monotonously iterative ; so, by changing the order of 
his rhymes, he shifted the couplet from the end of the stave, 
where it always seems to put on the brakes with a jar, to the 
middle, where it may serve at will as a brace or a bridge; he 
found it not roomy enough, so first ran it over into another 
line, and then ran that added line over into an alexandrine, in 
which the melody of one stanza seems forever longing and 
feeling forward after that which is to follow. There is no ebb 
and flow in his metre more than on the shores of the Adriatic, 
but wave follows wave with equable gainings and recessions, 
the one sliding back in fluent music to be mingled with and 
carried forward by the next. In all this there is soothingness 
indeed, but no slumberous monotony; for Spenser was no 
mere metrist, but a great composer. By the variety of his 
pauses — now at the close of the first or second foot, now of the 
third, and again of the fourth — he gives spirit and energy toa 
measure whose tendency it certainly is to become languorous. 
He knew how to make it rapid and passionate at need, as in 


such verses as, 
“ But he, my lion, and my noble lord, 
How does he find in cruel heart to hate 


* Grayheaded Thought, nor much nor little, may 
Take up its lodging here in any heart ; 
Unease nor Lack can enter at this door ; 
But here dwells full-horned Plenty « vermore. 
Orl, Fur., ¢. vi. 73. 
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He- thathim loved and ever most adored 
As the God of my life? Why hath he me abhorred ?” * 
or this, 
“ Come hither, come hither, O, come hastily!” ¢ 
Joseph Warton objects to Spenser’s stanza, that its “ constraint 
led him into many absurdities.”” Of these he instances three, 
of which I shall notice only one, since the two others (which 
suppose him at a loss for words and rhymes) will hardly seem 
valid to any one who knows the poet. It is that it “ obliged 
him to dilate the thing to be expressed, however unimportant, 
with trifling and tedious circumlocutions, namely, Faery Queen, 
Il. ii. 44: — 
‘ Now hath fair Phebe with her silver face 
Thrice seen the shadows of this nether world, 
Sith last I left that honorable place, 
In which her royal presence is enrolled.’ 


That is, It is three months since I left her palace.” ~ But 
Dr. Warton should have remembered (what he too often for- 
gets in his own verses) that, in spite of Dr. Johnson’s dictum, 
poetry is not prose, and that verse only loses its advantage 
over the latter by invading its province.§ Verse itself is an 
absurdity except as an expression of some higher movement 
of the mind, or as an expedient to lift other minds to the same 
ideal level. It is the cothurnus which gives language an heroic 
stature. I have said that one leading characteristic of Spen- 





* B. I. c. iii, 7. Leigh Hunt, one of the most sympathetic of critics, has 
remarked the passionate change from the third to the first person in the last two 
verses. 

t B. IL. ¢. viii. 3. 

t Observations on Faery Queen, Vol. I. pp. 158,159. Mr. Hughes also objects to 
Spenser’s measure, that it is “closed always by a full-stop, in the same place, by which 
every stanza is made as it were a distinct paragraph.” (Todd’s Spenser, II. xli.) 
But he could hardly have read the poem attentively, for there are numerous in- 
stances to the contrary. Spenser was a consummate master of versification, and 
notonly did Marlowe and Shakespeare learn of him, but I have little doubt that, but 
for the “‘ Faery Queen,” we should never have had the varied majesty of Milton’s 
blank verse. 

§ As where Dr. Warton himself says : — 

“ How nearly had my spirit past, 
Till stopt by Metcalf’s skilful hand, 
To death’s dark regions wide and waste 
And the black river’s mournful strand, 
Or to,’’ etc., 
to the end of the next stanza. That is, I had died but for Dr. Metcalf’s boluses. 
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ser’s style was its spaciousness, that he habitually dilates 
rather than compresses. But his way of measuring time was 
perfectly natural at a time when everybody did not carry a dial 
in his poke as now. He is the last of the poets who went 
(without affectation) by the great clock of the firmament. 
Dante, the miser of words, who goes by the same timepiece, is 
full of these roundabout ways of telling us the hour. It had 
nothing to do with Spenser’s stanza, and I for one should be 
sorry to lose these stately revolutions of the superne ruote. 
Time itself becomes more noble when so measured ; we never 
knew before of how precious a commodity we had the wasting. 
Who would prefer the plain time of day to this ? 


“ Now when Aldebaran was mounted high 
Above the starry Cassiopeia’s chair ”; 


or this ? 
“ By this the northern wagoner had set 
His seven-fold team behind the steadfast star 
That was in ocean’s waves yet never wet, 
But firm is fixt and sendeth light from far 
To all that in the wide deep wandering are ” ; 
or this ? 


“ At last the golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fair, 
And Phebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate, 
Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hai~ 
And hurls his glistening beams through dewy air.” 


The generous indefiniteness, which treats an hour more or less 
as of no account, is in keeping with that sense of endless leis- 
ures which it is one chief merit of the poem to suggest. But 
Spenser’s dilatation extends to thoughts as well as to phrases 
and images. He does not love the concise. Yet his dilatation 
is not mere distension, but the expansion of natural growth in 
the rich soil of his own mind, wherein the merest stick of a 
verse puts forth leaves and blossoms. Here is one of his, sug- 
gested by Homer * : — 


* Iliad, XVII. 55 segg. Referred to in Upton’s note on Faery Queen, B. I. c. vii. 
32. Into what a breezy couplet trailing off with an alexandrine lias Homer’s rvocal 
ravrolwv dvéuwy expanded! Chapman unfortunately has slurred this passage in his 
version, and Pope tittivated it more than usual in his. I have no other translation at 
hand. Marlowe was so taken by this passage in Spenser that he put it bodily into 
his Tamburlaine. 
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“ Upon the top of all his lofty crest 
A bunch of bairs discolored diversly, 
With sprinkled pearl and gold full richly drest, 
Did shake, and seemed to dance for jollity ; 
Like to an almond-tree ymounted high 
On top of green Selinus all alone 
With blossoms brave bedeckéd daintily, 
Whose tender locks do tremble every one 
At every little breath that under heaven is blown.” 


And this is the way he reproduces five pregnant verses of 
Dante : — 
‘« Segoendo in piume 
In fama non si vien, ni sotto coltre, 
Senza la qual chi sua vita consuma, 
Cotal vestigio in terra di se lascia 
Qual fumo in aere ed in acqua la schiuma.” * 


“*Whoso in pomp of proud estate, quoth she, 
Does swim, and bathes himself in courtly bliss, 
Does waste his days in dark obscurity 
And in oblivion ever buried is ; 
Where ease abounds it ’s eath to do amiss : 
But who his limbs with labors and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot so easy miss. 
Abroad in arms, at home in studious kind, 
Who seeks with painful toil shall Honor soonest find. 


“In woods, in waves, in wars, she wonts to dwell, 
And will be found with peril and with pain, 
Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell 
Unto her happy mansi6n attain ; 
Before her gate high God did Sweat ordain, 
And wakeful watches ever to abide; 
But easy is the way and passage plain 
To Pleasure’s palace; it may soon be spied, 
And day and night her doors to all stand open wide.” ¢ 


* Inferno, XXIV. 46- 52. 
“* For sitting upon down, 
Or under quilt, one cometh not to fame, 
Withouten which whoso his life consumeth 
Such vestige leaveth of himself on earth 
As smoke in air or in the water foam.” 
LONGFELLOW. 
It shows how little Dante was read during the last century that none of the 
commentators on Spenser notice his most important obligations to the great Tuscan. 
t Faery Queen, B. II. c. iii. 40, 41. 
VOL. CXX. — NO. 247. 25 
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Spenser’s mind always demands this large elbow-room. His 
thoughts are never pithily expressed, but with a stately and 
sonorous proclamation, as if under the open sky, that seems to 
me very noble. For example, — 
“ The noble heart that harbors virtuous thought 

And is with child of glorious-great intent 

Can never rest until it forth have brought 

The eternal brood of glory excellent.” * 


‘One’s very soul seems to dilate with that last verse. And here 
is a passage which Milton had read and remembered : — 


“ And is there care in Heaven ? and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is: else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts: but O, the exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe ! 


“ How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succor us that succor want, 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The fleeting skies like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love and nothing for reward ; 
O, why should heavenly God to men have such regard.” ¢ 


His natural tendency is to shun whatever is sharp and abrupt. 
He loves to prolong emotion, and lingers in his honeyed sensa- 
tions like a bee in the translucent cup of a lily. So entirely 
are beauty and delight in it the native element of Spenser, that, 
whenever in the “ Faery Queen” you come suddenly on the 
moral, it gives you a shock of unpleasant surprise, a kind of 
grit, as when one’s teeth close on a bit of gravel in a dish of 
strawberries and cream. He is the most fluent of our poets. 
Sensation passing through emotion into revery is a prime 
quality of his manner. And to read him puts one in the 





* Faery Queen, B. I. c. v. 1. 
t Ibid., B. II. c. viii. 1, 2. 
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condition of revery, a state of mind in which our thoughts and 
feelings float motionless, as one sees fish do in a gentle stream, 
with just enough vibration of their fins to keep themselves 
from going down with the current, while their bodies yield 
indolently to all its soothing curves. He chooses ‘is language 
for its rich canorousness rather than for intensity of mean- 
ing. To characterize his style in a single word, I should call it 
costly. None but the daintiest and nicest phrases will serve 
him, and he allures us from one to the other with such cunning 
baits of alliteration, and such sweet lapses of verse, that never 
any word seems more eminent than the rest, nor detains the 
feeling to eddy around it, but you must go on to the end be- 
fore you have time to stop and muse over the wealth that has 
been lavished on you. But he has characterized and exempli- 
fied his own style better than any description could do: — 


“For round about the walls yclothed were 
With goodly arras of great majesty, 
Woven with gold and silk so close and near 
That the rich metal lurked privily 
As faining to be hid from envious eye ; 
Yet here and there and everywhere, unwares 
It showed itself and shone unwillingly 
Like to a discolored snake whose hidden snares 
Through the green grass his long bright-burnished back declares.” * 


And of the lulling quality of his verse take this as a sample : — 


“ And, more to lull him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling stream from high rock tumbling down 
And ever drizzling rain upon the loft, 
Mixt with the murmuring wind much like the soun 
Of swarming bees did cast him in a swoon. 
No other noise, nor peoples’ troublous cries, 
As still are wont to annoy the walléd town, 
Might there be heard : but careless quiet lies 
Wrapt in eternal silence far from enemies.” t 


In the world into which Spenser carries us there is neither 
time nor space, or rather it is outside of and independent of 
them both, and so is purely ideal, or, more truly, imaginary ; 
yet it is full of form, color, and all earthly luxury, and so far, 





* B. IIL. c. xi. 28. t B. 1c. i. 41. 
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if not real, yet apprehensible by the senses. There are no 
men and women in it, yet it throngs with airy and immortal 
shapes that have the likeness of men and women, and hint at 
some kind of foregone reality. Now this place, somewhere 
between mind and matter, between soul and sense, between 
the actual and the possible, is precisely the region which Spen- 
ser assigns (if I have rightly divined him) to the poetic sus- 
ceptibility of impression, — 
“ To reign in the air from the earth to highest sky.” 


Underneath every one of the senses lies the soul and spirit of 
it, dormant till they are magnetized by some powerful emotion. 
Then whatever is imperishable in us recognizes for an instant 
and claims kindred with something outside and distinct from 
it, yet in some inconceivable way a part of it, that flashes back 
on it an ideal beauty which impoverishes all other companion- 
ship. This exaltation with which love sometimes subtilizes 
the nerves of coarsest men so that they feel and see, not the 
thing as it seems to others, but the beauty of it, the joy of it, 
the soul of eternal youth that is in it, would appear to have 
been the normal condition of Spenser. While the senses of 
most men live in the cellar, his ** were laid in a large upper 
chamber which opened toward the sunrising.” 
“ His birth was of the womb of morning dew, 
And his conception of the joyous prime.” 


The very greatest poets (and is there, after all, more than one 
of them?) have'a way, I admit, of getting within our inmost 
consciousness and in a manner betraying us to ourselves. 
There is in Spenser a remoteness very different from this, but 
it is also a seclusion, and quite as agreeable, perhaps quite as 
wholesome in certain moods when we are glad to get away 
from ourselves and those importunate trifles which we gravely 
call the realities of life. In the warm Mediterranean of his 
mind everything 
‘“‘ Suffers a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 

He lifts everything, not beyond recognition, but to an ideal 
distance where no mortal, I had almost said human, fleck is 
visible. Instead of the ordinary bridal gifts, he hallows his 
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wife with an Epithalamion fit for a conscious goddess, and the 
“savage soil” * of Ireland becomes a turf of Arcady under 
her feet, where the merchants’ daughters of the town are no 
more at home than the angels and the fair shapes of pagan 
mythology whom they meet there. He seems to have had a 
common-sense side to him, and could look at things (if we 
may judge by his tract on Irish affairs) in a practical and even 
hard way ; but the moment he turned toward poetry he fulfilled 
the condition which his teacher Plato imposes on poets, and 
had not a particle of prosaic understanding left. His fancy, 
habitually moving about in worlds not realized, unrealizes 
everything at a touch. The critics blame him because in 
his Prothalamion the subjects of it enter on the Thames as 
swans and leave it at Temple Gardens as noble damsels; but 
to those who are grown familiar with his imaginary world such 
a transformation seems as natural as in the old legend of the 
Knight of the Swan. 
“ Come now ye damsels, daughters of Delight, 
Help quickly her to dight: 

But first come ye, fair Hours, which were begot 

In Jove’s sweet paradise of Day and Night, ... . 

And ye three handmaids of the Cyprian Queen, 

The which do still adorn her beauty’s pride, 

Help to adorn my beautiful bride. 


Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal, 
And Hymen also crown with wreaths of vine, 
And let the Graces dance unto the rest, — 
For they can do it best. 
The whiles the maidens do their carols sing, 
To which the woods Shall answer and their echo ring.” 


The whole Epithalamion is very noble, with an organ-like roll 
and majesty of numbers, while it is instinct with the same joy- 
ousness which must have been the familiar mood of Spenser. 
It is no superficial and tiresome merriment, but a profound de- 
light in the beauty of the universe and in that delicately sur- 





* This phrase occurs in the sonnet addressed to the Earl of Ormond and in 
that to Lord Grey de Wilton in the series prefixed to the “ Faery Queen.” These 
sonnets are of a much stronger build than the “ Amoretti,” and some of them (e3pe- 
cially that to Sir John Norris) recall the firm tread of Milton’s, though differing 
in structure, 
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faced nature of his which was its mirror and counterpart. 
Sadness was alien to him, and at funerals he was, to be sure, a 
decorous mourner, as could not fail with so sympathetic a tem- 
perament ; but his condolences are graduated to the unimpas- 
sioned scale of social requirement. Even for Sir Philip Sidney 
his sighs are regulated by the official standard. It was in an 
unreal world that his affections found their true object and 
vent, and it is in an elegy of a lady whom he had never known 
that he puts into the mouth of a husband whom he has evapo- 
rated into a shepherd, the two most naturally pathetic verses 
he ever penned : — 
“T hate the day because it lendeth light 
To see all things, but not my love to see.” * 


In the Epithalamion there is an epithet which has been much 
admired for its felicitous tenderness : — 
“ Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 


Hearing the holy priest that to her speakes 
And blesseth her with his two happy hands.” 


But the purely impersonal passion of the artist had already 
guided him to this lucky phrase. It is addressed by Holiness 
—a dame surely as far abstracted from the enthusiasms of love 
as we can readily conceive of — to Una, who, like the visionary 
Helen of Dr. Faustus, has every charm of womanhood, except 
that of being alive as Juliet and Beatrice are. 


“ O happy earth, 
Whereon thy innocent feet do ever tread!” + 


Can we conceive of Una, the fall of whose foot would be as soft 
as that ofa rose-leaf upon its mates already fallen, — can we con- 
ceive of her treading anything so sordid? No; it is only on 
some unsubstantial floor of dream that she walks securely, her- 
selfa dream. And it is only when Spenser has escaped thither, 
only when this glamour of fancy has rarefied his wife till she 
is grown almost as purely a creature of the imagination as the 
other ideal images with which he converses, that his feeling 
becomes as nearly passionate — as nearly human, I was on the 
point of saying — as with him is. possible. I am so far from 








* Daphnaida, 407, 408. 
t Faery Queen, B. I. c. x. 9. 
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blaming this idealizing property of his mind, that I find it ad- 
mirable in him. It is his quality, not his defect. Without some 
touch of it life would be unendurable prose. If I have called 
the world to which he transports us a world of unreality, I 
have wronged him. It is only a world of unrealism. It is 
from pots and pans and stocks and futile gossip and inch-long 
polities that he emancipates us, and makes us free of that to- 
morrow, always coming and never come, where ideas shall 
reign supreme. But 1 am keeping my readers from the sweet- 
est idealization that love ever wrought : — 


“ Unto this place when as the elfin knight 
Approached, him seemed that the merry sound 
Of a shrill pipe, he playing heard on height, 

And many feet fast thumping the hollow ground ; 
That through the woods their echo did rebound, 
He nigher drew to wit what it mote be. 
There he a troop of ladies dancing found 
Full merrily and making gladful glee ; 

And in the midst a shepherd piping he did see. 


“ He durst not enter into the open green 
For dread of them unwares to be descried, 
For breaking of their dance, if he were seen ; 
But in the covert of the wood did bide 
Beholding all, yet of them unespied ; 
There he did see that pleased so much his sight 
That even he himself his eyes envied, 
A hundred naked maidens lily-white, 

All rangéd in a ring and dancing in delight. 


“ All they without were rangéd in a ring, 
And dancéd round ; but in the midst of them 
Three other ladies did both dance and sing, 
The while the rest them round about did hem, 
And like a garland did in compass stem. 
And in the midst of these same three was placed 
Another damsel, as a precious gem 
Amidst a ring most richly well enchased, 
That with her goodly presence all the rest much graced. 


“ Look how the crown which Ariadne wove 
Upon her ivory forehead that same day, 
That Theseus her unto his bridal bore 
(When the bold Centaurs made that bloody fray, 
With the fierce Lapithes, that did them dismay) 
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Being now placed in the firmament, 
Through the bright heaven doth her beams display, 
And is unto the stars an ornament, 

Which round about her move in order excellent ; 


“ Such was the beauty of this goodly band, 
Whose sundry parts were here too long to tell, 
But she that in the midst of them did stand, 
Seemed all the rest in beauty to excel, 
Crowned with a rosy garland that right well 
Did her beseem. And, ever as the crew 
About her danced, sweet flowers that far did smell, 
And fragrant odors they upon her threw ; 

But most of all those three did her with gifts endue. 


“ Those were the graces, Daughters of Delight, 
Handmaids of Venus, which are wont to haunt 
Upon this hill and dance there, day and night ; 
Those three to men all gifts of grace do grant 
And all that Venus in herself doth vaunt 
Is borrowéd of them; but that fair one 
That in the midst was placed paravant, 

Was she to whom that shepherd piped alone, 

That made him pipe so merrily, as never none. 


“ She was, to weet, that jolly shepherd's lass 
Which pipéd there unto that merry rout, 
That jolly shepherd that there pipéd was 
Poor Colin Clout ; (who knows not Colin Clout ?) 
He piped apace while they him danced about ; 
Pipe, jolly shepherd, pipe thou now apace, 
Unto thy love that made thee low to lout; 
Thy love is present there with thee in place, 
Thy love is there advanced to be another Grace.” * 


Is there any passage in any poet that_so ripples and sparkles 
with simple delight as this? It is a sky of Italian April full 
of sunshine and the hidden ecstasy of larks. And we like it 
all the more that it reminds us of that passage in his friend 
Sidney’s Arcadia, where the shepherd-boy pipes “ as if he would 
never be old.” If we compare it with the mystical scene in 
Dante,t of which it is a reminiscence, it will seem almost like 
a bit of real life ; but taken by itself it floats as unconcerned 





* Faery Queen, B. VI. c. x, 10-16. 
t Purgatorio, XXIX, XXX. 
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in our cares and sorrows and vulgarities as a sunset cloud. 
The sound of that pastoral pipe seems to come from as far 
away as Thessaly when Apollo was keeping sheep there. Sor- 
row, the great idealizer, had had the portrait of Beatrice on her 
easel for years, and every touch of her pencil transfigured the 
woman more and more into the glorified saint. But Elizabeth 
Nagle was a solid thing of flesh and blood, who would sit dewn 
at meat with the poet on the very day when he had thus beati- 
fied her. As Dante was drawn upward from heaven to heaven 
by the eyes of Beatrice, so was Spenser lifted away from the 
actual by those of that ideal Beauty whereof his mind had 
conceived the lineaments in its solitary musings over Plato, 
but of whose haunting presence the delicacy of his senses had 
already premonished him. The intrusion of the real world 
upon this supersensuai mood of his wrought an instant disen- 
chantment : — 


“ Much wondered Calidore at this strange sight 
Whose like before his eye had never seen, 
And, standing long astonishéd in sprite 
And rapt with pleasance, wist not what to ween, 
Whether it were the train of Beauty’s Queen, 
Or Nymphs, or Fairies, or enchanted show 
With which his eyes might have deluded been, 
Therefore resolving what it was to know, 


Out of the woods he rose and toward them did go. 


“ But soon as he appearéd to their view 
They vanished all away out of his sight 
And clean were gone, which way he never knew, 
All save the shepherd, who, for fell despite 
Of that displeasure, broke his bagpipe quite.” 


Ben Jonson said that “ he had consumed a whole night look- 
ing to his great toe, about which he had seen Tartars and 
Turks, Romans and Carthaginians, fight in his imagination ” ; 
and Coleridge has told us how his “ eyes made pictures when 
they were shut.” This is not uncommon, but I fancy that 
Spenser was more habitually possessed by his imagination than 
is usual even with povis. His visions must have accompanied 
him “in glory and in joy ” along the common thoroughfares of 
life and seemed to him, it may be suspected, more real than 





the men and women he met there. 
sense ” would have tended to keep him in this exalted mood. 
1 must give an example of the sensuousness of which I have 
spoken : — 
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“ And in the midst of all a fountain stood 
Of richest substance that on earth might be, 
So pure and shiny that the crystal flood 
Through every channel running one might see ; 
Most goodly it with curious imagery 
Was overwrought, and shapes of naked boys, 
Of which some seemed with lively jollity 
To fly about, playing their wanton toys, 

Whilst others did themselves embay in liquid joys. 


“ And over all, of purest gold was spread 
A trail of ivy in his native hue ; “ 
For the rich metal was so coloréd 
That he who did not well avised it view 
Would surely deem it to be ivy true ; 
Low his lascivious arms adown did creep 
That themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowers they tenderly did steep, 


Which drops of crystal scemed for wantonness to weep. 


“Infinite streams continually did well 
Out of this fountain, sweet and fuir to see, 
The which into an ample laver fell, 
And shortly grew to so great quantity 
That like a little lake it seemed to be 
Whose depth exceeded not three cubits’ height, 
That through the waves one might the bottom see 
All paved beneath with jasper shining bright, 
That seemed the fountain in that sea did sail upright. 


“ And all the margent round about was set 
With shady laurel-trees, thence to defend 
The sunny beams which on the billows bet, 
And those which therein bathed mote offend. 
As Guyon happened by the same to wend, 
Two naked Damsels he therein espied, 
Which therein bathing seeméd to contend 
And wrestle wantonly, ne eared to hide 
Their dainty parts from view of any which them eyed. 


“ Sometimes the one would lift the other quite 
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Above the waters, and then down again 

Her plunge, as overmastered by might, 

Where both awhile would covered remain, 

And each the other from to rise restrain ; 

The whiles their snowy limbs, as through a veil, 

So through the crystal waves appearéd plain : 

Then suddenly both would themselves unhele, 
And the amorous sweet spoils to greedy eyes reveal. 


*“ As that fair star, the messenger of morn, 
His dewy face out of the sea doth rear ; 
Or as the Cyprian goddess, newly born 
Of the ocean’s fruitful froth, did first appear; 
Such seemed they, and so their yellow hear 
Crystalline humor dropped down apace. 
Whom such when Guyon saw, he drew him near, 
And somewhat gan relent his earnest pace ; 

His stubborn breast gan secret pieasance to embrace. 


“ The wanton Maidens him espying, stood 
Gazing awhile at his unwonted guise ; 
Then the one herself low ducked in the flood, 

' Abashed that her a stranger did avise ; 

But the other rather higher did arise, 
And her two lily paps aloft displayed, 
And all that might his melting heart entice 
To her delights, she unto him bewrayed ; 

The rest, hid underneath, him more desirous made. 


“ With that the other likewise up arose, 
And her fair locks, which formerly were bound 
Up in one knot, she low adown did loose, 
Which flowing long and thick her clothed around, 
And the ivory in golden mantle gowned : 
So that fair spectacle from him was reft, 
Yet that which reft it no less fair was found; 
So hid in locks and waves from lookers’ theft, 
Naught but her lovely face she for his looking left. 


“ Withal she laughéd, and she blushed withal, 
That blushing to her laughter gave more grace, 
And laughter to her blushing, as did fall. 


“ Eftsoones they heard a most melodious soufd, 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear, 
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Such as at once might not on living ground, 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear 
To read what manner music that mote be ; 

For all that pleading is to living ear 
Was there consorted in one harmony ; 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 


“ The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unio the voice attempered sweet ; 
The angelical soft trembling voices made 
To the instruments divine respondence mete ; 
The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the waters fall ; 
The waters fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 

The gentle warbling wind low answeréd to all.” 


Spenser, in one of his letters to Harvey, had said, “‘ Why, a 
God’s name, may not we, as else the Greeks, have the king- 
dom of our own language?” This is in the tone of Bellay, as 
is also a great deal of what is said in the epistle prefixed to 
the *“‘ Shepherd’s Calendar.””’ He would have been wiser had 
he followed more closely Bellay’s advice about the introduction 
of novel words: “ Fear not, then, to innovate somewhat, par- 
ticularly in a long poem, with modesty, however, with analogy, 
and judgment of eag; and trouble not thyself as to who may 
think it good or bad, hoping that posterity will approve it,— 
she who gives faith to doubtful, light to obscure, novelty to 
antique, usage to unaccustomed, and sweetness to harsh and 
rude things.”” Spenser’s innovations were by no means always 
happy, as not always according with the genius of the lan- 
guage, and they have therefore not prevailed. He forms 
English words out of French or Italian ones, sometimes, I 
think, on a misapprehension of their true meaning; nay, he 
sometimes makes new ones by unlawfully grafting a scion of 
Romance on a Teutonic root. His theory, caught from Bellay, 
of rescuing good archaisms from unwarranted oblivion, was 
excellent; not so his practice of being archaic for the mere 
sake of escaping from the common and familiar. A permis- 
sible archaism is a word or phrase that has been supplanted 
by something less apt, but has not become unintelligible ; and 
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Spenser’s often needed a glossary, even in his own day. But 
he never endangers his finest passages by any experiments of 
this kind. There his language is living, if ever any, and of 
one substance with the splendor of his fancy. Like all masters 
of speech, he is fond of toying with and teasing it a little ; and 
it may readily be granted that he sometimes “ hunted the 
letter,’ as it was called, out of all cry. But even where his 
alliteration is tempted to an excess, its prolonged echoes caress 
the ear like the fading and gathering reverberations of an 
Alpine horn, and one can find in his heart to forgive even such 
a debauch of initial assonances as 


“ Eftsoones her shallow ship away did slide, 
More swift than swallow shears the liquid sky.” 


Generally, he scatters them at adroit intervals, reminding us 
of the arrangement of voices in an ancient catch, where one 
voice takes up the phrase another has dropped, and thus 
seems to give the web of harmony a firmer and more contin- 
uous texture. 

The land of Spenser is the land of Dream, but it is also the 
land of Rest. To read him is like dreaming awake, without 
even the trouble of doing it yourself, but letting it be done for 
you by the finest dreamer that ever lived, who knows how to 
color his dreams like life and make them move before you in 
music. They seem singing to you as the sirens to Guyon, and 
we linger like him : — 


“ O, thou fair son of gentle Faery 
That art in mighty arms most magnified 
Above all knights that ever battle tried, 
O, turn thy rudder hitherward awhile, 
Here may thy storm-beat vessel safely ride, 
This is the port of rest from troublous toil, 
The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil.* 


“ With that the rolling sea, resounding swift 
In his big bass them fitly answered, 
And on the rock the waves, breaking aloft, 
A solemn mean unto them measured, 





* This song recalls that in Dante’s Purgatorio (xix. 19-24), in which the 
Italian tongue puts forth all its siren allurements. Browne’s beautiful verses 
(“ Turn, hither turn your wingéd pines ”) were suggested by these of Spenser. 
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The whiles sweet Zephyrus loud whisteled 

His treble, a strange kind of harmony 

Which Guyon’s senses softly tickeled 

That he the boatman bade row easily 

And let him hear some part of their rare melody.”, 
Three of Spenser’s own verses best characterize the feeling 
his poetry gives us: — 
“ Among wide waves set like a little nest,” 
“ Wrapt in eternal silence far from enemies,” 
“ The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil.” 
We are wont to apologize for the grossness of our favorite au- 
thors sometimes by saying that their age was to blame and not 
they. And the excuse is a good one, for often it is the frank 
word that shocks us while we tolerate the thing. Spenser 
needs no such extenuations. No man can read the “ Faery 
Queen ”’ and be anything but the better for it. Through that 
rude age, when Maids of Honor drank beer for breakfast and 
Hamlet could say a gross thing to Ophelia, he passes serenely 
abstracted and high, the Don Quixote of poets. Whoever can 
endure unmixed delight, whoever can tolerate music and paint- 
ing and poetry all in one, whoever wishes to be rid of thought 
and to let the busy anvils of the brain be silent for a time, let 
him read in the “ Faery Queen.” There is the land of pure 
heart’s ease, where no ache or sorrow of spirit can enter. 
J. R. Lowe. 


Art. V.— THE GRANGER MOVEMENT. 


THE great Know-Nothing movement, so called, which swept 
over the United States about twenty years ago, apparently 
originated without cause, raged subject to no law, and finally 
subsided, having produced no permanent results. It was a 
species of popular squall preceding the long, violent tem- 
pest of the Rebellion. In this respect it furnished a striking 
exception to the general principles which mark the rise 
and development of widespread popular agitations. They sel- 
dom originate without cause ; and, in spite of blunders and 
mismanagement, rarely pass away without having contributed 
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something worth having to that general result which makes 
up the conditions under which we live. v This is especially 
true of that Granger movement, which, during the last four 
years, has played a most prominent part in the politics of 
certain of the Northwestern States, and resembled the Know- 
Nothing movement only in its more prominent and least cred- 
itable features. It is quite apparent, however, that the time 
has now come when the Granger can be looked upon as a 
phenomenon of the past, and treated in a spirit of critical 
justice. Hitherto this has not been done. In the West the 
Granger has been “ inside politics,” and the politicians and 
editors of rival factions have vied with each other in flatter- 
ing his vanity, extenuating his shortcomings, and excusing 
his misdeeds. In the East, on’ the other hand, the public 
mind has been mainly impressed by certain striking episodes 
in his movement, which, naturally, were almost always those 
reflecting the least credit upon it: of this character was the 
defeat at the polls of Chief Justice Lawrence of Illinois, for 
having presumed to decide a constitutional issue which arose 
before him as a judge, on principles of law rather than in 
obedience to a popular demand: or, again, the “* Potter Law,” 
so called, of Wisconsin, which seemed designed to operate as a 
practical confiscation of many millions of foreign capital in- 
vested in the public improvements of that State ; or, finally, 
the Illinois Railroad Law, which was ingeniously framed so as 
to make those who were to use the railroads of Illinois the 
final arbiters as to what it was reasonable they should pay for 
such use. Such episodes as these have led the people of the 
East to regard the Granger movement as one of those cause- 
less, unjustifiable, and outrageous manifestations, nearly allied 
to agrarianism, which attempt to perpetrate under the forms 
of law the most wanton assaults upon property. It is not neces- 
sary to have a very exalted opinion either of the Granger 
movement or of the Granger type of politicians and thinkers 
to assert that the conclusion last stated does it and them 
scant justice. The simple truth is that the Granger excite- 
ment was not causeless, and that, in spite of the blunders 
which marked its career, it has done a great deal of very good 
work, 
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To appreciate this or any other popular movement, it is 
necessary to have a somewhat definite conception of its sur- 
roundings, — of the various conditions, social, political, eco- 
nomical, and geographical, among which it manifests itself. 
So far as they are necessary to an intelligent judgment, these 
may, in the present case, be very briefly stated, and they are 
not without their interest. In the first place we have a young 
agricultural community, which has grown up with unprece- 
dented rapidity in the very centre of the continent, many hun- 
dreds of miles away from those great centres of human in- 
dustry to which it must look for its markets and sources of 
supply. Such a fundamental condition as that just referred 
to necessarily implies a great deal. New social organizations 
capnot enjoy that accumulation of knowledge, of education, 
and of political habits which is found among people of the 
same race but of an older civilization; to look for it is as 
unreasonable as to look for an equal degree of wealth. The 
people of the West are accordingly always more or less rest- 
less under the restraints of law; nor do they appreciate so 
fully as the people of New England the immense value of an 
established credit and an unquestioned good name. To many 
among them the immediate good is apt to appear as the great- 
est ultimate good; and in rough, energetic fashion they view 
with undisguised contempt those of their fellow-creatures who 
believe in such tedious old saws as that “ the more haste, the 
less speed.” The straightest way home is almost always, in 
their opinion, the shortest way home; and, indeed, if, in fol- 
lowing it, they almost surely come to a bog or swamp, they 
generally contrive somehow to wallow through, thanks to an 
exuberant native vigor, though by no means always in an un- 
dishevelled condition. They thus see an evil, a wrong, with 
great clearness ; it impresses itself most powerfully on their 
fancies ; seeing it thus, feeling it thus, they go. directly at 
its most obvious manifestation, and do not often stop to look 
for a hidden cause. 

Accordingly, within the last ten years, the public mind of the 
West has dwelt upon railroads in two wholly different moods. 
During the first five years, — those between 1865 and 1870, — 
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the fact of geographical isolation was seen clearly and felt 
strongly. The insufficiency of Western capital and the press- 
ing need of new channels of communication with the East as- 
sumed an ever-increasing prominence, and thus railroads, more 
railroads, were the constant longing of the Western man and 
the unceasing burden of his speech. He found his way — 
loaded with maps and plans and prospectuses, and stock and 
bonds and land grants— into every money market of the 
world. Railroads could not, he thought, be purchased at too 
high a price; no inducements were too large with which to 
tempt foreign capital. The Western imagination was thoroughly 
fired ; and so, at last, was Eastern cupidity : — and the result 
was that disastrous railroad mania which culminated in the 
panic of 1873. Through a period of five years capital flowed 
to the West in an apparently inexhaustible stream, and under 
its influence railroads were constructed as if by magic. The 
best and the most preposterous lines were equally built ; com- 
peting line was run upon competing line between the great 
centres; while other lines were laid out from points where no 
one lived to points where no one wanted to go. In the West- 
ern States and Territories alone, during the five years which 
preceded the outbreak of the Granger movement, not less than 
five hundred million dollars of actual wealth were invested 
in the construction of railroads. Accordingly the number of 
miles of road in operation in Illinois is stated to have risen 
from 3,191 in 1866 to 5,904 in 1871 ; those in Wisconsin, from 
1,036 to 1,725; those in Iowa, from 1,283 to 3,160; those in 
Minnesota, from 482 to 1,612 ; those in Nebraska, from 473 to 
943; while Kansas during the same period ran up from 494 
miles to 1,760. These are the six essentially Granger States, 
and in them alone the increase of railroad mileage in the six 
years between 1867 and 1873 was from 6,992 to 17,645, or 
no less than 254 per cent. 

Thus about the year 1870 the Western mind began to appre- 
ciate the fact that its railroad system was secured. Not un- 
naturally it now began also to count its cost, and to realize 
that, though the West had the use of this magnificent rail- 
road development, and could not be deprived of it, yet she 
did not own it, and was, moreover, bound to pay for its use 
VOL, CXX.— NO. 247. 26 
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according to the bonds given antérior to its construction. In 
other words, exactly what might have been anticipated now 
began to appear. In her over-eagerness the West had made 
an improvident bargain; she had given for her longed-for rail- 
roads all that she had, all that any one asked; and now she 
had them, and began to shrewdly suspect that her bargain 
had after all been somewhat of the hardest. It was, indeed, 
a case of absentee ownership, with all that those words imply ; 
and when that is said one great cause of the near-impending 
trouble is disclosed. 

Macaulay somewhere describes the condition of affairs 
brought about in India in the last century, through the fact 
that the stock of the East India Company was held exclusively 
in England, while the empire from which the company drew 
its income was in Hindostan. As a consequence the servants 
of the company thought only of the distant board of direction, 
at whose will they held their places, and their one care was to 
satisfy its incessant demand for dividends, regardless of the 
misery their exactions caused. The illustration is a some- 
what strong one, but it offers a vivid idea of the abuses almost 
always incident to absentee ownership. In a very modified 
form the same abuses existed in connection with the Western 
railroad system. Those who owned it did not live in the West, 
nor did they know much of the West; they simply knew 
that they held bonds or stocks of certain Western roads, upon 
the income derived from which they depended for support ; 
accordingly, if that income were not forthcoming, it needed 
no prophet to foresee that there would be discontent and 
trouble in the next stockholders’ meeting. The roads, also, 
were managed in the West by shrewd men, who fully took in 
the exact posture of affairs; they knew perfectly well at whose 
will they held their positions, and they knew just what was 
expected from them. Men were wanted for the local manage- 
ment of the roads who would keep up the condition of the 
property and at the same time earn dividends. Men of this 
sort might feel secure in their positions. As for discontent 
along the lines of the railroads, or a growing want of sympa- 
thy between the companies and the communities they served, 
—with such matters those having charge of the operation 
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of the railroads troubled themselves but little. They did 
not undertake to serve or to satisfy two sets of masters, and 
those whom they did undertake to serve were the holders 
of the stock and bonds, and did not live on the prairies. 
Meanwhile those who did live upon the prairies were not East- 
Indians, and there was little probability that they would 
long submit to any very appreciable ignoring of their rights. 
They had also very respectable grievances to complain of; not 
oppressions, of course, but something far more likely to stir 
that high-spirited, restless community into measures of retali- 
ation than were all the oppressions of the East India Com- 
pany to rouse the Asiatics. These grievances originated in 
two causes, and to one or the other of these two causes could 
generally be traced nearly all that hostility which gave the 
Granger movement ‘such power and public sympathy as it 
had ; these were, in the first place,(Competition, and, in the 
next place, Bad Manners. } 

As respects competition, it is not at first very obvious to a 
person who has not made a special study of the subject why 
this great desideratum to all branches of trade under ordinary 
circumstances should in the case of railroads lead directly to 
an outbreak of popular discontent. Yet nothing is better es- 
tablished than that it does lead to this, and that not in the West 
alone, but here in the East and in Europe. So well is this 
established that in certain countries of Europe, and notably in 
France, competition among railroads is especially discouraged 
with a view to avoiding this very result. The people of the 
West, however, were very far from foreseeing any such contin- 
gency, and they undertook the construction of their railroad 
system with an implicit reliance on the efficacy of competition 
to regulate all its operations. They fancied that railroads in 
the work of transportation would find themselves subject to a 
law of supply and demand exactly in the same degree as fae- 
tories and mills in the production of cotton cloth or of fiour. 
Indeed, this idea is even yet not wholly eradicated from the 
minds of many very intelligent men who have thought but 
little on the subject. The simple truth is that competition, 
properly so called, among railroads, except as a perturbing 
element, is simply impossible. It is impossible for two rea- 
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sons.: in the first place, to have it at all, every locality must 
be served by at least two independent and competing railroad 
routes, and it is a physical impossibility that nine. points out of 
ten should have more than one; in the second place, it is ob- 
vious that an active competition between two or more agen- 
cies, — the number, however, being always very limited, — no 
one of which can withdraw from the field, must necessarily 
result in the complete mastery of the stronger and the ulti- 
mate absorption of the weaker. In other words, where com- 
bination or absorption is possible, continued and sustained com- 
petition is not possible; and the truth of this aphorism has 
been demonstrated through forty years of railroad history. 
The distinction between a competition where the field is open 
to the whole world and one where it is confined to a few mo- 
nopolizing agencies is very obvious, — competition of the first 
description is an end, an ultimate condition; that of the 
second is a means to an end, a mere phase of evolution. Peo- 
ple still fail to realize the full significance of this proposi- 
tion, because the consequences which must result from it 
do not take place at once. The range of railroad competi- 
tion is continually spreading, and it requires time for the ne- 
cessary combinations to work themselves out; nevertheless, 
the results in this direction which the last ten years have 
brought about are very significant of the inevitable in the 
future. 

The people of the West eagerly invited foreigners to build 
railroads for them; and it was not until after their system 
was practically constructed that they were made, through bit- 
ter experience, to realize that competition between its mem- 
bers was producing results neither such as had been antici- 
pated nor such as were altogether satisfactory. They found, 
in a word, that while the result of ordinary competition was to 
reduce and to equalize prices, the result of railroad compe- 
tition was to produce local inequalities and to arbitrarily raise 
and depress prices. The railroads of the West had been built 
a great deal too rapidly, and the business of the countiy could 
not support them ; those immediately in charge of them were 
under a heavy and unceasing pressure to earn money, and 
they ¢wned it wherever and however they could,—where it 
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was in their power to earn it through exactions, they exacted ; 
where they were forced to compete for it, they competed. 
There resulted a system of inequitable local discriminations 
which might not unfairly be described as intolerable. At one 
point several roads would converge, and the business or travel 
from that point would be furiously fought over and done for 
almost literally nothing ; while other points but a few miles 
away would be charged every dollar that their business could 
be made to pay without driving it off the railroad and back 
into the highway. Where goods were started from the same 
point to different stations upon the line of the same road, 
those forwarding them discovered to their cost that the tariffs 
resembled nothing so much as an undulating line, — for a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, more would have to be paid than for 
one of forty miles; and not infrequently a consignee would 
see goods habitually carried by his door to some point miles 
farther on, in order that the company might charge him the 
local rates for bringing them back. Those living between com- 
peting points were rigidly excluded from the benefits of com- 
petition. To such an outrageous extent was this carried, that 
it became the common practice where an entire car-load of 
merchandise was paid through to a competing point to make a 
large extra charge for not hauling it to that point, but leaving 
it at its ultimate destination, perhaps a hundred or two miles 
short of it. Competition led also to favoritism of the gross- 
est description, — men or business firms whose dealings were 
large could command their own terms as compared with those 
whose dealings were small. The most annoying and injuri- 
ous inequalities were thus spread all over the land. Every 
local settlement and every secluded farmer saw other settle- 
ments and other farmers more fortunately placed whose very 
prosperity seemed to make their own ruin a mere question of 
time. Man to man, or place to place, they might compete ; 
but where the weight of the railroad was flung into one of the 
scales, it was strange if the other did not kick the beam. 

Of course, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
such a condition of affairs could not be perpetuated. In this 
case, however, it was aggravated by a system of gross jobbery 
and corruption which, before the storm burst, seemed fairly to 
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have honeycombed the whole railroad system of the West. 
It began high up in the wretched machinery of the construction 
company, with all its thimble-rig contrivances for transferring 
assets from the treasury of a corporation to the pockets of a 
ring. Thence it spread downward through the whole system 
of supplies and contracts and rolling-stock companies, until it 
might not unfairly be said that everything had its price. The 
whole story is, however, told in these two words, Absentee 
Ownership ; — while the Western patron was plundered, the 
Eastern proprietor was robbed. Under these circumstances 
the continuance of the system was made even shorter than it 
otherwise need have been by the other cause of grievance 
which has been referred to, — Bad Manners. 

This is a vastly more important matter to railroad corpora- 
tions, not only in the West, but all over the country, than those 
owning or managing them appear to be aware of. In New Eng- 
land the condition of affairs is bad enough; and more than 
one important corporation has experienced great injury, or 
finds itself leading an existence of perpetual warfare and tur- 
moil, solely through the inability of some prominent and, per- 
haps, otherwise valuable official to demean himself with con- 
sideration towards his brother man. What in this respect is 
seen here in the East is absolutely nothing to what prevails in 
the West. Taken as a class, the manners of the employees of 
the Western railroad system are probably the worst and most 
offensive to be found in the civilized world. It is difficult to 
see why the official should regard the traveller or the person 
having dealings with the railroad as his natural enemy ;. but 
it is apparent that he does. If it were an ordinary manifesta- 
tion of the American fondness for asserting equality on all oc- 
easions it would be endurable ; it commonly, however, partakes 
of a more aggressive and hostile. character. A ticket is sold, 
and the purchaser is at the same time made to feel that a favor 
has been conferred upon him,— that he is on no account 
jo ask any questions, — and, indeed, had best speedily remove 
himself out of the way. The gruffness of the baggage-master 
is, as a rule, only excelled by his violence to the baggage. In- 
deed, it would sometimes seem as though it must be a prom- 
inent rule laid down by the companies for the guidance of their 
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servants, that they are to show the least possible degree of 
respect or consideration to any person having business with 
the company; and so thoroughly is this principle applied, 
that — always excepting Mr. Pullman’s cars, in which an 
excellent discipline is maintained — the railroads of the West 
are the single institution anywhere to be found from whose 
servants money will not at times buy civility even of the com- 
monest kind. I very well remember an a.ausing illustration 
of this rule which occurred to me about two years ago. One 
autumn day I found myself at the station at Omaha about to 
take the eastward train. In the baggage-room of the sta- 
tion I had some hours before left quite a heavy trunk, for 
which I now presented my check. The sternly silent bag- 
gage-master found it, seized it, and, without a word, tumbled it 
out of the door at my feet and disappeared into the recesses of 
his lair. The train I was to take was some distance down the 
same platform on which I was standing, perhaps a hundred 
yards. I could not well carry the trunk to it, and it seemed 
foolish to abandon it, especially as directly in front of me an 
assistant baggage-master or porter of the company stood leaning 
against the side of the station, chewing a straw and lazily observ- 
ing me. There seemed but one short way out of the difficulty ; 
taking out my purse, and addressing him in the most persuasive 
tones, I said, “‘ Do you think you could get a truck and wheel 
that trunk down to the train there for me ? ’”’ — at the same time 
suggestively fingering the purse. For an instant the gentleman 
addressed did not move a muscie ; then, after contemplating 
me to his satisfaction, his mouth opened, he stopped chewing 
the straw, and simply uttered the one expressive monosyllable, 
“ No” ;—this done, he resumed the mastication of his straw, 
and the conversation Geased. In that case it is fair to presume 
that the public had worried and annoyed the poor fellow by 
asking him all sorts of questions, and calling on him, even as 
I had, for all sorts of services ; but the ingenvity of discour- 
tesy with which he retaliated was certainly deserving of all 
praise, nor can I doubt that before this his merit has been 
recognized, and he has been promoted to the office of freight- 
agent, or, perchance, assistant superintendent. 

The explosion of wrath and hatred against the railroad cor- 
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porations which marked the progress of the Granger movement 
furnished abundance of evidence, if any evidence were necessary, 
of the all-pervading character of this description of deport- 
ment. It was encountered, probably, at every turn, and as the 
regular accompaniment of every transaction. It was seen in 
the very curt and unceremonious manner with which, some 
nine months since, the information was conveyed to Governor 
Taylor of Wisconsin that the railroad companies did not pro- 
pose to pay any attention whatever to the “ Potter Law.” In 
the same spirit the officials of the roads held at arm’s-length 
the members of the various commissions that were created. 
Instead of at once, in their dealings with them, taking advan- 
tage of all their familiarity with the railroad system, of all 
their intimate knowledge of its workings, of all their social and 
financial power, they ignored the existence of these boards, and 
thus wantonly threw away the greatest strength of their posi- 
tion. They apparently preferred to fight it out at the expense 
of their stockholders. Thus, in the dealings of the railroad 
corporations with the people of the West, every favor they con- 
ferred produced much the same sensation on the party re- 
ceiving it as an ordinary refusal, while a refusal was apt to 
leave the rankling sting of an insult. 

Such were the relations existing between the people of the 
West and the railroad corporations of the West about the year 
1872. The community had got its railroad system, but it was 
not working in all respects as it had been supposed it would 
work, and those whom it was built to serve were made to realize 
that its ownership was in foreign hands, which held it with a 
view to drawing profit from it. So now, with all that intensity 
of feeling natural to them, this people, in place of seeing only 
the want of railroads, saw only the abuses incident to the man- 
agement of railroads. In order to quicken construction they 
had rushed headlong into the wretched land-grant policy ; and 
now the railroad companies were become monopolists and spec- 
ulators, and held vast tracts of land at inordinate prices, which 
the settler would ultimately find himself compelled to pay. Not 
satisfied with this the towns and counties had been bonded, 
and even the private farms mortgaged to hold out new induce- 
ments to construction ; and now the interest began to press, 
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and so, what with the gradual appreciation of paper-money in 
value, and the results of that protective system which enriched 
the manufacturer at the expense of the agriculturist ; and what 
with two or three exceptionally good years in America and as 
many in Russia and Hungary, — what with all these things, 
the Western mind was perplexed in the extreme, and looked 
eagerly about for something with which to find fault. Had 
the people been other than they were, they would probably have 
struck down below the mere outward aspect of things, and 
found the real source of their trouble in that curious combina- 
tion of protection and paper-money which, through a series of 
years, had been regularly forcing up the market price of every- 
thing except the products of the soil. Being what they were, 
however, their thoughts naturally dwelt upon the one obvious 
fact that the product of their farms was at home worth but a 
fractional part of what it was worth in Liverpool, and that the 
other portions were eaten up in transportation. The railroad 
companies were far from popular, their management teemed 
with abuses, causes of complaint existed against them no less 
grave than notorious ; and so the impetuous Western farmer 
saw only these facts, and, as his anger blazed up, he became 
at once deaf to reason, to law, or to considerations of remote 
self-interest. 

So now the railroads were no longer the pioneers of dawn- 
ing civilization or the harbingers of an increased prosperity ; 
they were the mere tools of extortion in the hands of the capi- 
talists, — the money-changers of the East, — marauders, ban- 
ditti, usurers, public enemies. The extravagant utterances of 
that time would seem incredible were they not recorded. For 
instance, here are two of a long series of resolutions adopted 
at the great convention of the Granges held at Springfield, 
Ill., on the 2d of April, 1873 : — 


“* Second, The railways of the world, except in those countries where 
they have been held under the strict regulation and supervision of the 
government, have proved themselves of as arbitrary extortion and op- 
posed to free institutions and free commerce between the states as 
the feudal barons of the Middle Ages. 

“ Third, That we hold, declare, and resolve that this despotism, 
which defies our laws, plunders our shippers, impoverishes our peo- 
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ple, and corrupts our government, shall be subdued and made to 
subserve the public interest, at whatever cost.” 


This comparison between the modern railroad corporation 
and the feudal baron has in it something grotesquely absurd, 
but it was very popular among the Granger rhetoricians. It 
makes its appearance with great regularity in nearly all their 
more labored and ornate productions. In June, 1873, for ex- 
ample, numerous county gatherings put forth a declaration of 
farmers’ grievances and principles, in which occurred this not- 
able passage: “* The history of the present railway monopoly 
is a history of repeated injuries and oppressions, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over the 
people of these States unequalled in any monarchy of the Old 
World, and having its only parallel in the history of the medi- 
eval ages, when the strong hand was the only law, and the 
highways of commerce were taxed by the feudal barons, who, 
from their strongholds, surrounded by their armies of vassals, 
could levy such tribute upon the traveller as their own wills 
alone should dictate.” 

It is, however, little better than a waste of room to repeat 
these wil! utterances ; for in fact it may be briefly said that no 
language was found strong enough to characterize those who 
at that very time, under the stimulus of avarice inspired by 
the mania which was then sweeping over the country, were 
literally sinking millions upon millions in the construction of 
railroads which were destined to be at once monuments of 
Eastern folly and the source of Western prosperity. As usual, 
however, the wild utterances took the form of yet wilder laws. 
The enactment of laws was demanded which should regulate 
the profits, the methods of operation, and the political relations 
of the railroads ; the corporations were to be made to realize, 
as the phrase went, that “‘ the created was not greater than the 
creator” ; that the railroads were the servants of the people, 
and not their masters. Here was the complete abandonment 
of the whole theory of regulation by natural law, under which 
the railroad system of the West had been organized and had 
grown up. It was brought to a logical result. If that theory 
was worth anything at all, the remedy for the ills under which 
the community was suffering would at once come into play. 
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The railroads were not monopolies. There was nothing to 
prevent the organization of new companies to construct par- 
allel and competing lines of roads side by side with those 
already in operation, from one end to the other of every West- 
ern State. Here was the remedy through competition, and 
the mere statement of it revealed the utter absurdity of the 
whole theory which had been at the base of thirty years of 
legislation. The position was, in fact, a very difficult one; 
and its greatest difficulty lay in the fact that the remedy ap- 
peared to lie upon the surface. When natural laws break 
down it is apt to seem a very trifling matter to set them going 
once more by some little act of Legislature. In other words, if, 
as the Granger philosophers assert, ‘‘ the created is not greater 
than the creator,” he is, at any rate, when duly chosen to the 
Legislature, infinitely wiser, and the sadly bungled laws of 
nature are continually amended and made right through the 
beautiful symmetry which marks the enactments of the statute- 
book. In America a law is the popular panacea for every ill 
of the body politic, — moral, social, or economical. The faith 
and simple confidence in which it is applied has in it some- 
thing bordering upon the sublime. Our men are made temper- 
ate by one chapter of the statute-book and our women virtuous 
by another; people are prevented from overworking them- 
selves by a “‘ten-hour law,’ and kept from paying more in- 
terest than is good for them by a usury law; the amount of 
currency necessary to carry on the business of the country 
must be regulated by a legal-tender act, and the character 
of our industries by a so-called protective system. Our stat- 
ute-books are in fact most curious and valuable monuments of 
the very trivial inroads which have in this department as yet 
been made by us as a people into the vast domain of ignorance. 
As a rule, they evince upon the part of our law-makers about 
the same degree of acquaintance with the principles and limits 
of legislation, as the star-gazers of the fifteenth century pos- 
sessed with those of astronomy,or the alchemists with those of 
chemistry. All this was illustrated to a remarkable degree in 
the Granger railroad legislation. The difficulty arose from 
deep seated causes; the agencies upon which the community 
had relied for the proper regulation of its whole system of 
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internal transportation had broken down, and the machinery 
through which alone the work could be carried on was the 
property of aliens and foreigners. If ever a problem called 
for wise legislation, founded upon careful and patient study, this 
one certainly did. The Granger Legislatures, however, went 
at it like so many bulls at red rags. For three years it was 
useless to argue, useless to refer to experience, useless to 
point out absurdities or incongruities. No inquiry into the 
remote consequences of legislation was deemed necessary ; no 
investigation of the hidden causes of the difficulty was toler- 
ated ; there the difficulty was, and a law such as almost any 
man who knew how to write at all could easily draw up in an 
afternoon, would, it was confidently believed, at once remedy 
it. Yet practically the control of the railroads was to be taken 
out of the hands of the owners, and was to be placed in those 
of the State. The arguments encountered in the discussion of 
this question were of the most appalling description. On one 
occasion I suggested to a Western man, occupying a promi- 
nent official position connected with railroad legislation, the 
grave doubts I entertained whether, under the shifting system 
of administration in use in this country, it was practicable for 
the government to deal with the complicated details which 
arose in the preparation of railroad tariffs. The answer was 
immediate and a veritable clincher. “ Sir,” said the prairie 
Solon, drawing himself up to his full height of six feet one 
and one half inches, “* you will never make me doubt that a 
government which could put down that mighty Rebellion can 
regulate the details of a few tariffs of some railroad corpora- 
tions!’’ The last previous occasion on which I remembered 
to have heard that argument had been when General Garfield 
of Ohio advanced it, with great applause, in reference to an 
alleged inability of the revenue officials to collect a tax of 
one dollar and a half per gallon on the manufacture of whis- 
key. Always, however, brilliant in conception, — always fresh, 
it is an argument which is almost certain to bring discussion 
to a close. 

The legislative struggle was, however, soon over. Laws 
were passed and went into effect under which entire tariffs of 
charges were imposed upon the railroad’ corporations. These, 
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of course, the corporations resisted in the courts, not always 
in the most judicious manner, upon the ground that under the 
Constitution of the United States the Legislatures had no au- 
thority to practically confiscate private property by decreeing 
that the public might enjoy it on paying therefor an inadequate 
compensation, or no compensation at all if it so saw fit. On 
this question more will be said presently. One of the least 
creditable features of the Western character now, however, 
began at once to reveal itself, —an extreme restiveness under 
the restraints of law. This is a not unnatural remnant of the 
old frontier life, and one which is rapidly passing away ; but 
in 1873 it is none the less an historical fact that a majority of 
the voters of what is beyond question the leading State of the 
Northwest could not and would uot understand how any court 
of law should presume to set aside as illegal a duly authen- 
' ticated expression of the popular wi” 

The prevalent idea in this respect, so wholly different from 
that which prevails in longer-settled communities, so revolting 
to every sense of calm, well-ordered justice, was well and 
tersely expressed by a witness before the Windom Commit- 
tee, so called, of the United States Senate, on Transportation 
Routes, of 1873. The name of the witness was Samuel P. 
Tufts, and he went before the committee as representing the 
Northwestern Farmers’ Convention already referred to, which 
held its sessions in Springfield, Ill., in April, 1873. He had 
expressed to the committee the opinion that Congress should 
enact a law limiting passenger fares to three cents per mile 
upon all railroads which passed from one State to another ; 
the following colloquy then took place between Senator Sher- 
man and himself. Mr. Sherman suggested this case : — 


Question. Suppose — taking the State of Iowa — that the law of 
the State chartering the railroad company and inviting capitalists to 
build the road in the State has stipulated that they should receive 
five cents a mile for passenger traffic, and has made it a part of the 
charter. Have you considered*that difficulty 4 

Answer. It ought to be abrogated and wiped out. 

Qu. Have you ever considered the ditliculty of abrogating it, under 
the Constitution of the United States ? 

Ans. There are different views of that. We hold, and that position 
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is generally advocated by the farmers in the West, that all power 
rests with the people, and that they can remodel all laws which are 
made to affect them ; and that the law of Congress that was passed 
in the interests of the people, which comes in contact with charters 
that have been adopted even under the provisions of the Constitution, 
would receive the support of the people and be sanctioned by popular 
approval. 

Qu. Iam not speaking now of the law of Congress; but suppose 
the law of the State has prescribed a fixed rate, and the Constitution 
of the United States declares that no State shall impair the obligation 
of a contract ? 

Ans. They must alter their law. I do not apprehend that the 
contracts ought to be binding. 

Qu. The difficulty is, suppose that Congress should undertake to 
change the law, and the Supreme Court should declare it to be un- 
constitutional under that provision ? 

Ans. Then do as they did in the Dred Scott decision. Wipe the 
Supreme Court out and get one that would decide it. 

Gu. We are all in favor of cheap transportation, but we desire to 
see the difficulties in the way of legislation. You would, then, reverse 
the decision of the Supreme Court by the popular will? 

Ans. Yes, sir.* 


Now, in thus expressing his views, Mr. Tufts not only said 
what he himself believed, but he described nothing more than 
had more than once in the Western States actually been done, 
and that, too, on questions affecting the rights of railroad cor- 
porations. It is not so very many years ago that a popular 
contest, which excited fully as much feeling locally as the 
Granger movement has over a wider field, raged in the West 
on the question whether railroad corporations had or had not 
a purely private character; because, if they were purely pri- 
vate, then the municipalities were unauthorized to appropriate 
to their use the public funds, and the bonds which had been 
issued in aid of these enterprises had been issued without right, 
and constituted no debt collectable at law. In plain English, 
it was a move for practical repudiation under cover of a tech- 
nicality, the point being that the authorities had exceeded their 
power in appropriating public money to private uses. The 


* Senate Documents, 43d Congress, Ist Session, Rep. 307, Part 2, p. 675. 
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courts held that the railroads were quasi public corpora- 
tions, and that the bonds issued by towns and counties in aid 
of their construction were a valid debt against the localities 
which issued them. Not pleased with this decision, the people 
of certain of the Granger States proceeded to, and actually did, 
reverse it by the process of electing, in the place of the judges 
then upon the bench, other judges pledged to a different con- 
struction of the law. The bench was thus packed, and this 
packed bench rendered a decision which is subsequently re- 
ferred to in an opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as “ standing out in unenviable solitude and notoriety ;”’ * 
—and recognizing the ingenuity of the self-stultification, the 
opinion of the Supreme Court was concluded with this sting- 
ing and well-merited rebuke : ‘“* We shall never immolate truth, 
justice, and the law, because a State tribunal has erected the 
altar and decreed the sacrifice.” 

Now, however, the whirligig of time had brought its re- 
venges, and it had ceased to be convenient to consider rail- 
roads as purely private corporations. It was necessary for 
their regulation that their public character should undergo de- 
velopment, and the Granger was fully equal to the occasion. 
In the early part of the year 1873 a case was brought before 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, which involved the constitutional- 
ity of the acts under which the Legislature had sought to im- 
pose tariffs of specific charges upon the railroad companies. The 
decision of the court was unanimous, and in undoubted accord- 
ance with the law. The opinion was prepared by Chief Jus- 
tice Lawrence, who, while pronouncing the legislation, as it 
then stood, unconstitutional, at the same time went out of his 
way to point out the very simple process through which the 
defects in it could be remedied. None the less this decision 
gave great offence to the Grangers, and they proceeded to for- 
mulate their objections to it. While their conventions resolved 
that “‘the doctrine of vested rights belongs to a past age and 
despotic rule, and has no legitimate place in the jurisprudence 
of a free people,” their leading authorities enlarged upon the 
text, and one of them, a certain Dr. M. M. Hooton, of Cen- 
tralia, Vice-President of the Illinois State Farmers’ Association 
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thus publicly stated the issue as tersely as his brother Vice- 
President Tufts could have done : — 

“ What, then, do the farmers complain of ? 

“ First, They believe that this court, honest as it is, is about a hun- 
dred years behind the business and people of this country. 

** Second, The court attempts to rule the country, regardless of the 
wishes of the people ; usurping the right to make the dictum of the 
court the law of the land, no matter what the wishes of the people 
may be.” 

The Illinois Grangers, however, did not by any means stop 
with empty denunciations ; on the contrary, they proceeded at 
once to evidence their faith by works. It so happened that the 
term for which Chief Justice Lawrence had been chosen to the 
bench expired at about this time. Accordingly, on the first of 
May succeeding the publication of the opinion in the railroad 
cases, a nominating convention was held at Princeton, Ill., which 
first proceeded to revise the law of the Chief Justice, and then 
to select another man to succeed him on the bench. The re- 
solves of this and of other similar nominating conventions at 
about the same time are curiosities, and deserve to be per- 
petuated as materials to serve in the preparation of some 
future history of the elective judiciary. The opinion of the 
court to the contrary notwithstanding, it was declared that 
railroad charters were not contracts at all, and that the Illinois 
legislation was constitutional, and that the judiciary ought to 
decide it to be so. Difficult points of constitutional law were 
thus disposed of in town meeting, and candidates for the er- 
mine were called upon to pledge themselves as to how they 
would decide cases involving the rights of numberless private 
persons, in advance of all argument, and as a condition of their 
promotion to the bench. At the election in June, 1873, Chief 
Justice Lawrence was defeated by a heavy popular majority, 
though generally supported by the bar of his district, and a 
Mr. Craig was elected in his place. Had they cast about them 
with all the ingenuity of perversity, the Grangers could not 
have devised a worse, a more fatal blow at all effort at well- 
considered railroad reform. Americans are not wont to be 
sparing of their denunciations when, in the history of other and 
darker days, they find the scales of justice weighted down either 
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by the hand of a despot or the sword of a tyrant. It may well 
be questioned, however, whether in the whole history of mod- 
ern civilization there can be found a parallel to the Illinois 
bench-packing of 1873, whether as respects its outrageous dis- 
regard of all considerations of decency or the brazen brutality 
with which it was done ;— which, indeed, carried with it the 
single defence of which the transaction admitted, that those 
concerned knew no better. 

There is, however, one point in connection with all the legal 
proceedings that sprang out of the Granger legislation which 
is deserving of more notice than it has received. The corpora- 
tions uniformly fell back on their constitutional guaranties ; 
and, these guaranties apart, it seemed to be conceded on all 
sides that railroad companies had no rights which legislative 
majorities were bound to respect. In Illinois the corporations 
sought shelter behind the Constitution of the United States and 
the decision in the Dartmouth College case. It may well be 
questioned whether their position would not in every respeet 
have been far better for them, had they been compelled to 
defend themselves through the merits of their cause. In Wis- 
consin the circumstances were different ; a constitutional pro- 
vision there exists securing to the Legislature of the State a 
power of altering, amending, or repealing all charters. The 
effect of this clause apparently is to restore to the Legislature 
of Wisconsin full parliamentary powers within certain limits, 
— powers as ample as those’ possessed by the British Parlia- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, as the recent railroad legisla- 
tion of that State seems to show, our legislators have become 
demoralized through the custom of looking only to written 
constitutions for a restraint on their action ; and, when the re- 
strictions in those instruments are removed or cease to apply, 
they fail to realize that others are still effective. In a civilized 
community the precepts of common honesty are surely entitled 
to some respect in and by themselves, The earliest constita- 
tion, whether of Illinois or of Wisconsin, is young beside the 
great commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal!’’ The action 
of the Granger Legislatures of those States has, however, more 
than once pressed hard upon it, and that, too, upon the averred 
ground that there was nothing to the contrary in the Constita- 
VOL. CXX.— NO. 247. 27 
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tions of the States. It is certainly not flattering to our national 
pride, nor conducive to a renewed faith in written constitutions, 
to reflect that much of the recent Illinois and Wisconsin railroad 
legislation would have been indignantly thrown out of Parlia- 
ment, not as being contrary to any provision of a written code, 
but for the simple and obvious reason that it was opposed to 
common right, to common decency, and to commgn-sense. 
Apart from questions of discrimination and those relating 
to the local management of their railroads, the Granger agita- 
tion was based upon two hypotheses, neither of which will bear 
a close examination. ( The first of these was that the West 
was paying to the corporations owning its railroads an inordi- 
nate profit on the work of transporting its products to the sea- 
board ; and, second, that these profits were made necessary to 
pay dividends upon an exorbitant and fictitious cost of the roads. 
The first proposition generally took the form of a statement, 
more or less correct, as to the proportion borne between the 
value of a bushel of corn in the West and the cost of transport- 
ing it to a market at New York; in general terms it would 
be said that of five bushels of corn, four were taken by the 
railroads as the price for carrying the other one to a market. 
This may perfectly well be true, and yet signify absolutely 
nothing. Before finding fault with what is paid for a service, 
it is desirable to know what the service is ; — what, in this case, 
was the distance of the market? As a matter of course there 
must be a point somewhere to which transportation would cost 
more than the entire worth of the article transported, especially 
if that article should chance to be heavy and of small intrinsic 
value. The transportation-tables which have long been in use 
show that upon a common earth road corn of the ordinary value 
(ean be carried only 165 miles before its whole money-worth 
}will be consumed in the cost of its transportation. By rail, 
however, it can be carried some 1,650 miles. Because it can 
be carried this much greater distance, it is manifestly absurd 
to claim that there is no limit to which it may not be 
carried before that result should be arrived at; the only 
question is whether it is carried a proper and reasonable dis- 
tance. On this point the Granger authorities have never met 
the statistics presented by the railroad corporations, and, in- 
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deed, it is not easy to see how these could be met. Under the 
stress of competition over great distances, it would be found 
that, as respects this class of business, the usual and obvious 
result had been arrived at, — that peculiar description of mer- 
chandise is carried at less than cost, and something else has 
to make good the loss incurred upon it. 

Neither are the Granger authorities more fortunate in their 
second proposition, that the extortionate charges of the railroad 
corporations are made necessary in order that dividends or 
interest may be paid upon an excessive and wholly fictitious 
cost of the railroad system. The case is thus stated by 
the Hon. William M. Springer of Illinois, a leading Granger 
authority, in a widely circulated speech : “ Tl» railroad debt 
inflation amounts to over $15,000 per mile. | :.terest and divi- 
dends on this sum in Illinois alone at eight per cent will amount 
to $7,600,000 annually. This is just as much a charge upon 
the people as if they were Illinois State bonds. The interest 
and principal are alike demanded of the producers of the State.” 
Here is an emphatic and plausible statement. What are the 
facts in the case? They are curiously, even ludicrously, at 
variance with the proposition. The indignant Mr. Springer was 
speaking of the State of Illinois, and the official returns of that 
State were probably not inaccessible to him. Illinois is essen- 
tially the railroad State of the Union ; railroads made it, and 
the superb system of roads which make their returns to its 
commissioners include a larger aggregate mileage than any 
other State in the Union can boast of, not even excepting New 
York ; the total is no less than 13,462 miles, one sixth part 
of all the railroad system of the United States, and a twelfth 
part of that of the whole world. The proposition is that 
$15,000 of fictitious securities, representing no investment 
actually made, have been issued on cach and every mile of this 
railroad system, upon which the community is obliged to pay 
interest which he computes at eight per cent, and the binding 
character of which upon the people he asserts to be practically 
the same as that of Illinois State bonds. The statistical tables 
to be found in the report of the Illinois Commissioners for 1874 
show the aggregate cost of construction of all the railroads in- 
cluded in them to be $ 636,000,000, upon which net annual earn- 
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ings to the amount of $ 30,570,000 are reported,— a trifle, it 
will be noticed, over 4.8 per cent; a rate of interest but little 
more than half of that alleged, and a very materially lower rate 
than that required on Illinois State bonds. The other part of 
the statement was that every mile of the amount of railroad 
returned was represented by at least $15,000 of fictitious 
securities. If, therefore, this sum is deducted, it will on the 
whole aggregate of the mileage amount to no less than 
$ 202,000,000, reducing the capital account to $ 434,000,000. 
Upon this reduced amount — the dry, waterless residue of the 
investment — the entire net earnings represent an annual re- 
turn of exactly seven per cent ! — results somewhat at variance 
with those evolved from their inner consciousness by the 
Granger economists. 

Tried by this killing test, Illinois, however, shows better 
than any other of the Granger States. Their statistics, in- 
deed, are curiosities when examined in a fresh memory of the 
railroad mania and the Granger agitation. The Wisconsin 
returns include 4,686 miles of railroad, of which 2,360 are 
within the limits of the State. The cost of these roads is 
reported at the not unreasonable amount of $157,000,000, or 
$33,000 per mile; certainly sums calculated to excite com- 
ment only because of their moderation. Upon this reported 
investment the annual net earnings ($6,735,000) represent a 
modest return of 4.3 per cent. Fearlessly, however, following 
out the hard rule applied in the case of Illinois, and striking 
off $15,000 a mile as fictitions values from the very reason- 
able figures just stated, we find the cost reduced to an average 
of $18,000 per mile, —a result utterly preposterous. Even 
upon that, however, the net earnings of the system represent 
an annual profit not exceeding eight per cent. Wisconsin, 
too, be it remembered, is the State whose Legislature, by the 
enactment in 1874 of the most ignorant, arbitrary, and- wholly 
unjustifiable law to be found in the history of railroad legis- 
lation, reduced the freight tariffs of its railroads twenty to 
fifty per cent. It is the governor of Wisconsin, also, who, in 
1875, is unable to find words sufficiently strong in which to 
repel the imputation that the people or Legislature of that State 
are actuated by any feelings towards foreign investors other 
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than those of the purest and strictest justice! Governor Tay- 
lor evidently has little of the humorist in his composition ; but 
there is a familiar couplet from an old English play which the 
unfortunate foreign investor might well and ruefully suggest 
for his prayerful consideration : — 
“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But — why did you kick me down stairs?” 

Turning next to Minnesota, we find that State returning on 
August 31st, 1873, 1,900 miles of road at a nominal cost of 
$121,589,000. Dealing in round numbers, and reducing this 
aggregate to $47,000,000, or $25,000 per mile of completed 
road, the people of Minnesota pay those making the investment 
as nearly as can be ascertained the almost bashful annual 
return of three per cent upon this condensed, waterless re- 
sult. Taking now the tables in Poor’s Manual, in the absence 
of any more trustworthy guide, we find Iowa credited with 
2,734 miles of road, represented by $96,000,000 of secur- 
ities, and thus not charged with a cost exceeding $35,000 
a mile; upon this the net earnings of the system represent 
an annual return of about four per cent. Again, throw- 
ing out the $15,000 per mile of fictitious values, and so 
reducing the cost of this system to the low standard of 
$20,000 per mile, we find that upon this reduced valuation 
the entire net earnings are equivalent to an annual return of 
only seven per cent. Kansas is credited with 2,215 miles of 
road, represented by a capital of $118,000,000. An unusually 
large proportion of this is fictitious, and for that reason it 
would be safe to throw out of the account, not $15,000, but 
$30,000 per mile; and yet, even with this liberal deduction, 
it will be found that the people of Kansas annually pay a 
profit of but six per cent on the capital invested in their 
means of transportation. 

Here, then, are the five great Granger States, — those in 
which the cry against the unfeeling extortions and the inordi- 
nate profits of the railroad “ monopolists,” ‘ Shylocks,” “ ma- 
rauders,” ‘ banditti,”’ “ feudal barons,” and “tyrants” has 
rung out loudest and longest; yet what are the conclusions to 
be drawn from the returns? Those returns include 25,000 
miles of railroad. It may be objected that a portion, and no 
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inconsiderable portion, of this amount enters more than once 
into the total. That fact, however, does not affect the results, 
as the securities, the discounts, and the earnings all enter into 
the computations in the same degree. These 25,000 miles of 
road are represented by $1,130,000,000 of paper securities, 
upon which the net earnings of the system equal, not eight per 
cent, but just half of that amount, four per cent. Casting out 
of this great aggregate thirty-six per cent of fictitious capital, 
reducing it at once by $16,000 per mile and by a grand total 
df $400,000,000 to a dry, waterless basis, we find that the 
aggregate of the net earnings represent an annual return of 
just 6.5 per cent on the investment. This certainly is neither 
usurious nor oppressive. Six and one half per cent on the 
reduced cash capital is a very different thing from eight per 
cent on the inflated capital; yet Mr. Springer goes on, in the 
torrent of his indignant denunciation, declaiming against the 
wrongs under which his people suffer, and in the next breath 
declares that, though they will not submit to a continuance 
of the existing system of charges, yet “railroad tariffs that 
would pay reasonable running expenses and seven per cent on 
the actual cost of the roads and equipment would be cheerfully 
paid by all the people.” Under the Granger process of reason- 
ing, therefore, it would appear that 6.5 per cent is an out- 
rageous extortion to be resisted to the bitter end, while seven 
per cent is a reasonable profit to be cheerfully paid ! 

The simple truth is that the Granger authorities, as respects 
the construction of railroads, gravely suggest a most plausible 
arrangement, the innate absurdity of which they do not them- 
selves seem to appreciate. In plain language, they wish others 
to take all the risk, while they are to retain the entire excess 
of profit, whicli was the inducement for which that risk was 
incurred. In other words, the construction of railroads in the 
West is found by experience to be a most dangerous business 
to engage in. The average profit on the actual investment 
hardly exceeds five per cent per annum, and the Granger 
States alone are now enjoying the use of some $200,000,000 
of foreign capital, recently invested in the construction of their 
railroads, upon which they do not pay one dollar of interest, 
while a very large proportion of the principal is being swept 
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out of existence through bankruptey.* Under these circum- 

stances all their authorities— their governors, their commis- 

sioners, their legislators, their orators, and their political conven- 

tions — indignantly deny that the people of those States wage 

any war on capital. They also unite, as with one voice, in de- 
claring the universal willingness to pay a reasonable profit on 
the real cost of the railroads ; but when pressed to explain what 
is meant by the phrase, “a reasonable profit on real cost,” it 
uniformly appears that they understand it to mean a reason- 
able profit in cases of success and nothing at all in cases of 
failure ; they by no means propose to allow the system to aver- 
age itself, nor do they understand that under any circum- 
stances they are ever to be called upon to pay more than a fair 
interest, and where no interest is earned — that is none of their 
concern. As the Railroad Commissioners of Illinois very fairly 
and bluntly state in their last Annual Report : “ There is for the 
business of railroading no more a royal insurance company, 
guaranteeing a fair return upon any and every investment 
made therein, than there is for any other business.” It is very 
questionable, however, whether the gentlemen who made this 
statement will accept its other and necessary consequence. 
Certainly if the principles of a reasonable limit on profit and 
no guarantee against loss could be combined and made prac- 
tically effective, it would be a most admirable arrangement for 
any community which was so fortunate as to find any one ready 
to construct its railroad.system upon it. After all the losses 
on the bad investments have been charged, and all the profits 
on the good ones reduced to what might, in these indi- 
vidual cases, seem “reasonable,” the statistics show that the 
average interest paid on the entire investment would not er 

eced two per cent per annum. Unfortunately the plan labors 
under a very serious difficulty,— innate absurdity. ‘iat 
it should at this late day be coolly and seriously proposed 
by reasoning beings is truly a matter for wonderment. There 
is no business, there is no form of investment on earth upon 
which the calculations of the market-place do not work out an 
average, making the profit offset the losses. A low rate of 








* In the State of Illinois alone 2,000 miles of constructed road are now in the 
hands of receivers. 
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interest implies a perfect security, a practical guaranty against 
loss ; a high rate of interest indicates an unusual risk, with no 
assurance against loss. If the Granger States of the West 
will guarantee to those constructing their railroads a fair and 
reasonable interest on the capital actually invested in them, 
they can undoubtedly on those terms secure all the capital 
they need; probably not at so low a rate (five per cent) as 
they now enjoy it, but still upon terms sufficiently favorable. 
If, however, they do not propose to offer any guaranty, to 
establish any “‘ royal insurance company,” but do propose to 
leave investors to take their own risks, they must then make 
up their minds to one of two things, — they must either let the 
successes offset the failures, or they must go without their rail- 
roads. Neither in Illinois nor in Wisconsin, nor anywhere 
else in the world, will persons of ordinary prudence invest their 
capital in a notoriously unsafe form,in which losses may be total, 
while profits can only be reasonable. Hitherto, through the 
wretched expedients of railroad financiering, and in utter dis- 
regard of ridiculous statutes, a rough average of not unreason- 
able profit has worked itself out, and the development of the 
railroad system has gone on. The “ heads-I-win, tails-you-lose ” 
basis of future construction, now with such indescribable gray- 
ity propounded from the Northwest, may excite a grim amuse- 
ment in the money markets of the world, but that any railroads 
which involve a risk of loss will be built under it is more than 
improbable. Somehow or in some way, the man who builds 
the road will insist upon his guaranty against a loss, and he 
will have it. 

It is difficult, therefore, from anything which can be found in 
the statistics upon the subject to avoid the conclusion that, 
though the States of the Northwest got their railroad systems at 
a very high nominal cost, yet that they paid for them largely in 
the most worthless of paper securities ; and that the real cost, 
after the slow process of liquidation has worked itself out, will 
prove to be not only actually reasonable, but even considerably 
less than it would have been had the investment been guaran- 
teed by the State governments. It would also seem that the 
people of those States have no just cause of complaint as re- 
spects the cost of moving their products to the seaboard. 
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There, at least, competition has produced every result which 
even the most sanguine could have anticipated from it. What, 
then, has been the real underlying, hidden cause of this wide- 
spread agitation ?— was there any, or was it, after all, a mere 
restless surface movement? The real cause of complaint, the 
true source of the evils under which they suffer, has as yet 
received but little mention among Western men ; in fact, the 
subject is one the discussion of which they instinctively avoid, 
for there are no votes in ugly truths. Though the source of 
all their woes is not apparept on the surface, it may be de- 
scribed in very few words, Ley have gone too far +West.) For 
this they are themselves chiefly, though not wholly, fespon 
sible. The West has ever proved itself the steady, reliable ally 
of that wretched land-grant and subsidy policy which did so 
much to stimulate the mania for railroad construction. For 
years the ruling idea of the Western mind has been the bring- 
ing of remote acres, and ever acres more remote, under cultiva- 
tion. There was thought to be some occult virtue in expedit- 
ing this process, — a service to God and one’s country. Every 
artificial appliance and inducement was thus set to work to 
force population out in advance of the steady and healthy 
growth of civilization into regions beyond the reach of the 
world’s centres and outside the pale of social influence. It 
was this hurtful forcing process which brought about that con- 
dition of affairs which had to culminate in the Granger move- 
ment, and in the organized assault on property in railroads. 
The people were paying the penalty of too rapid growth, — 
paying it just as much as any boy or girl must pay it =) is 





so unfortunate as to outgrow strength and clothes at once. 

The result brought about by the unnatural diffusion of pop- 
ulation, so far as the agricultural interests of the West were 
concerned, was exactly what any thinking and observing man 
should have anticipated,— over-production at remote points. 
This difficulty no increased cheapness of transportation can alle- 
viate ; itcan only transfer the locality of the difficulty to a point 
somewhat more remote. The darling vision of the Granger’s 
dreams, the Utopia of his waking fancies, and the constant theme 
of his noisy rhetoric, is a double-track, stecl-rail, government- 
built, exclusively freight railroad from every farmer’s barn-door 
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straight to the city of New York. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
there is not the slightest room for doubt that even the full 
realization of this fanciful impossibility would not at all benefit 
the individual farmer of the West. It would fail to benefit him 
for a very simple and obvious reason. The difficulty he is now 
laboring under is over-production ; the West grows more of 
the fruits of the soil than the world will consume at present 
prices. Meanwhile the area from which production is possible 
is not only not fully occupied, but is for all practical purposes 
unlimited. <A reduction of the present cost of carriage, there- 
fore, only serves by so much to extend the area from which 
the supply can be drawn, brings so many additional acres and 
so many more farmers into the field of competition. The 
whole benefit of the reduction inures, therefore, not to the 
producer, but to the consumer. The new-comers glut the 
market before it can be relieved. Any reduction in the cost of 
the carriage of agricultural products is, therefore, of enormous 
importance to us on the Atlantic seaboard, and of yet more im- 
portance to the swarming population of the British isles, — to 
the competing agriculturists of Eastern Europe it involves also 
most serious consequences, — but to the farmers of the West, 
as a class, it amounts to nothing more than one additional step 
in continuance of that same progress which has steadily been 
going on for over thirty years, and which they now claim has 
brought them to their present hard and desperate pass. Ever 
since. 1830 the cost of transportation has been growing cheaper 
and cheaper, until it has now touched points which would once 
have been considered incredible; yet the standing complaint 
of the farmer is still that the cost of carriage consumes the 
whole value of his product; just as much so to-day, when the 
limit of its carriage is sixteen hundred miles, as fifty years ago 
\when it was but one hundred and sixty miles. 

The Granger movement touches, then, the real cause of the 
evil under which the West is suffering only so far as it tends to 
supplement the disasters of the recent financial crisis and put a 
complete stop to all further immediate railroad construction. 

In this way it may help to hold in check the existing tendency 
of population to diffuse itself prematurely, and restore the 
country to a healthy, because more measured process of de- 
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velopment. This, however, is a result which its leaders and 
would-be philosophers have not contemplated, and which par- 
takes, indeed, somewhat of a boomerang character. They may, 
however, yet learn that what we need is not always that which 
is pleasant to get, and that we sometimes build more wisely 
than we know. Meanwhile the recent halting and confused 
action of the legislatures of the Northwest makes it apparent 
enough that the Granger flood is reached, and that the ebb 
will soon follow, — the movement is now obviously losing its 
strength. Though it accomplished little that it intended, 
it has yet, unconsciously to itself and through that rough 
process of attrition by which most results that are valuable are 
brought about, removed or greatly modified those more super- 
ficial grievances which gave it its only popular strength. It 
has placed many preposterous laws on the statute-books of 
the West, which will probably long remain there, undisturbed 
memorials of legislative incapacity, and about as formidable 
as those ancient blunderbusses which sometimes in old-fash- 
ioned houses ornament the kitchen wall. Undoubtedly it has 
seriously impaired the credit of those States more especially 
identified with it, and notably that of Illinois and of Wisconsin. 
For this, of course, they will have to pay dearly ; — higher 
interest and more binding guaranties will unquestionably be 
exacted of them, and, what is more, they will have to give 
them. Habitual borrowers cannot afford to play tricks with 
their credit, and it will be very long indeed before either 
the defeat of Judge Lawrence or the provisions of the “ Potter 
Law” are forgotten in Wall Street or on the Royal Exchange. 

In some respects the results produced by the movement 
have been most beneficial. The corporations owning the rail- 
roads have been made to realize that those roads were built for 
the West, and that, to be operated successfully, they must be 
operated in sympathy with the people of the West. The whole 
system of discriminations and local extortions has received a 
much-needed investigation, the results of which cannot but miti- 
gate or wholly remove its more abominable features ; finally, 
certain great principles of justice and equality, heretofore too 
much ignored, have been driven by the sheer force of discus- 
sion, backed by a rising public opinion, into the very essence 
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of the railroad policy. All this is much gained. The burnt 
child fears the fire, and the Granger States may rest assured 
that, through an indefinite future, the offensive spirit of ab- 
sentee ownership will be far less perceptible in the manage- 
ment of their railroads than it was before and during the great 
railroad mania. Finally, East and West, the good which has 
resulted and yet will result from the Granger movement will 
be found greatly to predominate over the evil ; what is more, 
the good will survive, while the evil will pass away. 
C. F. Apams, JR. 


Art. VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — History of the United States from the Discovery of the Ameri- 
can Continent. By Grorce Bancrorr. Vol. X. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1874. 


Tue first impression created by Mr. Bancroft’s tenth volume is that 
he is hastening his steps. There is no sign of weariness, but there 
are unmistakable marks of haste, and these are sometimes annoying, 
as, for example, the omission of all maps and plans of battles, and 
also of an index. The reason is not far to seek. Mr. Bancroft is no 
longer young. The first volume of this work appeared forty years 
ago, and at the same rate of progress its conclusion was impossible. 
One can hardly find fault with the author whose haste springs from 
the earnestness of his wish to complete his task. 

Undoubtedly, too, Mr. Bancroft’s work improves as it goes on. 
This last volume is an immense advance upon the first two or three 
of the series. No doubt Mr. Bancroft entertains as ardent a faith now 
as forty years ago in the abstract virtues of democracy and “ the gen- 
tle feelings of humanity,” but time and experience have tempered 
this faith with a more searching spirit of criticism than was fashion- 
able in the days of President Jackson. Not that Mr. Bancroft has 
or ever will have a strictly judicial mind, to whatever age he may 
live, but that his idiosyncrasies are now less prominent in his 
pages; and an acquaintance with the details of his subject, far more 
extensive than that of any other individual, living or dead, now gives 
those pages a practical value which the critic must begin by ac- 
knowledging in the fullest and frankest terms. In erder to criticise 
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at all, one must use the materials which Mr. Bancroft himself has 
supplied. 

The present volume covers a very important period both in military 
and civil affairs. The military history embraces the campaigns of 
1778, 1779, 1780, and 1781; and thus includes the retreat of the 
British from Philadelphia to New York, the campaigns of Gates and 
Greene in the South, and of Washington in Virginia. The history 
of the army under the immediate command of Washington is always 
satisfactory reading and loses nothing in Mr. Bancroft’s hands. The 
account of its proceedings in this volume is clear, concise, and straight- 
forward. Every reperusal of this familiar story brings to notice only 
fresh causes for admiring the combination of prudence with daring, 
patience with energy, and military skill with political foresight, which 
distinguishes Washington from all other generals of whatever time or 
nation, and which appears in strong contrast to the mistakes and faults 
of his rivals and subordinates. Of these, the most dangerous, if not 
the most capable, was General Gates, whose short and disastrous 
Southern campaign in 1780 forms a part of this volume. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s treatment of this subject, severe as it is upon the conduct of 
Gates, appears to be just and in accordance with sound criticism. 
General Gates was superseded and General Greene ,ut in command. 
The campaign of 1781 began in the month of January by Tarleton’s 
attack on General Morgan at the Cowpens. Mr. Bancroft’s account of 
this battle, though correct in its facts, gives to Morgan more credit for 
this victory than military critics will readily allow. The estimate of 
Morgan’s abilities is a very high one indeed, while his mistakes are 
very gently dealt with. Yet at the Cowpens General Morgan delib- 
erately chose a position on open ground where his troops, mostly 
infantry, could be advantageously attacked by the British cavalry, - 
with a river in his rear which precluded escape in case of defeat, and 
he drew up his little army in order of battle with the raw volun- 
teers in advance, where they were exposed to the whole brunt of the 
enemy's attack. In fact Morgan did almost everything which he 
should not have done, and yet by his own bravery and the heroic 
behavior of his troops he utterly defeated the flower of the British 
army and gained a very undeserved reputation as a general. 

General Greene's campaign is related with much fairness by Mr. 
Bancroft. Greene’s measures seem to have been conceived with 
judgment and carried out with energy and courage, although his sin- 
gular system of disposing his forces for battle was undoubtedly the 
cause of several defeats, There seems to be no occasion for objecting 
to Mr. Bancroft’s treatment of this very important part of the mili- 
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tary history of the war ; and the same remark may be also made of 
his account of the campaign at Yorktown. All is here simple, clear, 
not disfigured by the author's radical fault of excursiveness, and, with 
the single exception of maps and plans, nothing essential seems to 
have been omitted. 

As between the Americans and the English, it cannot be denied 
that Mr. Bancroft betrays a strong inclination to favor his country- 
men. This leads him occasionally to state facts in language that is 
liable to a charge of misstatement, as, for instance, in the account of 
the engagement at Hanging Rock (p. 314), where his language is cer- 
tainly calculated to convey the idea that the post was captured by 
Sumpter, whereas in fact the Americans were repulsed and obliged to 
retreat. So too in regard to the execution by Cornwallis in 1780 of 
those among his prisoners who had formerly given their parole and 
were again taken in arms, Mr. Bancroft asserts that their paroles were 
cancelled by Clinton’s proclamation of June 3, 1780, and asserts that 
“to bring these men to the gibbet was an act of military murder.” 
But it is to be observed that the proclamation in question refers only 
to those persons who were paroled prior to the capture of Charleston, ° 
and does not affect those captured at that place and in subsequent en- 
gagements, and it does not appear from Mr. Bancroft’s account that 
those who were executed belonged to the former class, while, on the 
contrary, the English accounts state that they belonged to the latter. 
These executions, therefore, as well as the so-called murder of Mr. 
Isaac Hayne, in July, 1781, althongh doubtless cruel and unneces- 
sary, must be regarded as strictly in accordance with military law. 
Mr. Bancroft’s further assertion (p. 492) that the loss by the British 
of the power to protect Mr. Hayne released him from his parole, is 
a new and strange interpretation of military law and custom, and 
one which, if generally accepted, would tend to increase the rigors of 
war by greatly limiting the use of paroles. 

But it is in the diplomatic history of this period that Mr. Ban- 
croft’s success is most striking, and here no candid critic can deny 
that he has rendered in this volume an immense service to his coun- 
trymen. For the first time the whole field of European diplomacy 
is laid open. Mr. Bancroft has ransacked the archives of Europe 
and drawn from them a vast amount of new ané valuable material ; 
he has worked with all the advantages of diplomatic experience and 
with the broadest plan. It is true that he falls here at times into 
his old excursive ways and runs into digressions that interrupt the 
development of his story, as, for instance, when he devotes an entire 
chapter of thirty-three pages to a review of German history from 
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prehistoric times, — a review which has no special value, except as 
a personal compliment to the nation in whose capital it was written. 
Nor does the actyal influence of Germany on American affairs seem 
to justify the relative prominence which is given to Frederick the 
Great, although the subject is new and interesting as well as valuable 
within its own range. On the other hand, there is nothing better in 
the volume than the manner in which the hitherto neglected story of 
Spanish influence in American affairs is worked out. For this the 
public is under a real obligation to Mr. Bancroft of a very decided 
kind, for his story puts at rest forever the old charge of ingratitude 
to France, which has been so often and so strongly pressed against 
the American negotiators of the peace. 

Mr. Bancroft’s weak point, however, seems to be a certain vivacity 
or restlessness of mind which is apt to mislead his readers as to the 
relative importance of events. He himself understands perfectly 
well what these relative values are, but a new idea or a new fact 
stands out in more prominence in his pages than it does in his own 
mind. Hence he devotes great care and excessive space to the sub- 
ordinate but novel story of German and Russian diplomacy, inciuding 
more than thirty pages of pure German history, while the story of 
the negotiation for peace, the most important and the most brilliant 
effort of American diplomacy, occupies little more than forty pages. 
Possibly, indeed, the sudden compression may here be due to a rapidly 
increasing conviction that the historian must delay no longer to com- 
plete his task; but if so, the result is unfortunate, since another 
opportunity for writing the history of that negotiation as it should 
be written is now lost. Yet even in Mr. Bancroft’s story, short as it 
is, there are some opinions expressed which,are open to question. 
His treatment of the negotiation as a matter of English politics, for 
example, seriously affects his entire view of the subject, and leads to 
results which diminish the natural effect of the drama. 

Lord Shelburne is a favorite with Mr. Bancroft, from which it nat- 
urally follows that Mr. Fox is, at least as opposed to Shelburne, his 
antipathy. This is perhaps a natural feeling enough, since Fox cer- 
tainly showed himself in a very indifferent light in his coalition with 
Lord North which overthrew the Shelburne Ministry in 1783, But 
Mr. Bancroft is here dealing with a previous affair ; and as between 
Fox and Shelburne, the two great and equal forces of the short-lived 
Rockingham administration of 1782, there is more to be said for Fox 
and against Shelburne than Mr. Bancroft, or even Sir G. C. Lewis, 
has found room to say. That Shelburne was supported by the king 
is alone a very suspicious fact, for the king hated Fox, and Shelburne 
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knew it and fell a sacrifice far more to his compliance with the king’s 
prejudices than to Fox’s ambition. A short sketch of the whole 
affair will show how it affects the character of Mr. Bancroft’s history 
of the negotiation. 

The news of Cornwallis’s surrender reached England on the 25th 
of November, 1781, and shook the authority of Lord North to its 
foundation. On the 20th of March, 1782, North announced in the 
House of Commons that his administration was at an end. The king 
sent for the Earl of Shelburne, who insisted upon bringing the Rock- 
ingham party, of which Fox was the real chief, into the Cabinet, 
“cost what it would, more or less.” At this time it is clear that 
Shelburne perfectly understood that union with Fox at any cost was 
his true policy. “ Necessity made me yield,” said the king, who 
would have taken Rockingham readily enough, but who could not 
endure Fox. The Cabinet was then formed by a fairly equal division 
of power between Shelburne and Rockingham. Rockingham took 
the Treasury ; Fox became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which gave him the negotiation with France, Spain, and Holland ; 
while Shelburne became Home Secretary, which gave him the control 
of colonial business, and therefore the negotiation with the revolted 
Colonies, since Great Britain had not yet recognized their independence, 

From the first Fox distrusted Shelburne, whom Junius fifteen years 
before had nicknamed Malagrida, that is, a Jesuit of a peculiarly 
rabid kind. Mr. Bancroft affirms that Shelburne was straightfor- 
ward. His contemporaries were not of that opinion. But honest or 
not, Lord Shelburne was imperious, jealous, and suspicious. Fox 
very soon got the idea that he was betraying the liberal party into 
the king’s hands, and this idea was correct to the extent that Shel- 
burne drew further and further away from Fox and leaned more and 
more upon the king. The divergence was due, according to Mr. Ban- 
croft, to Fox's desire of power ; he wanted to get the negotiations for 
peace wholly into his own hands, and therefore urged the immediate 
recognition of American independence as a preliminary to negotiation, 
because this act of recognition would have made the colonies a for- 
eign state and transferred their affairs from the Home to the Foreign 
Office. And why not? From every point of view this was sound 
policy, and Shelburne ought to have conceded the point. By doing 
so, he would have saved his administration and acted a wise, straight- 
forward, and vigorous part. And in fact he did appear to do so. On 
the 10th of June Fox was directed by a cabinet order to instruct 
Mr. Grenville, the British envoy at Paris, that he was “no longer to 
mention the independence of America as a cession to France or as a 
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conditional article of a general treaty ; but he was at the same time 
instructed to observe to the French ministry that the independence 
of America was proposed to be acknowledged ; and to remark that 
this, which they had emphatically called the object of the war, being 
done spontaneously, little difficulty ought to remain in regard to 
other points,” etc. Mr. Grenville accordingly, on the 15th June, went 
to Vergennes and Franklin, and told them that “he was now author- 
ized to declare the independence of America previous to the treaty.” 
Instructions were also sent in the same words to Sir Guy Carleton at 
New York. The sequel may be best told in Mr. Fox's own words : 
“ What then must be his (Fox's) astonishment and torture, when in 
the illness and apprehended decease of the noble Marquis (of Rock- 
ingham), another language was heard in the cabinet, and some even 
of his own friends began to consider these letters only as offers 
of a conditional nature, — to be recalled if they did not purchase peace. 
I considered myself as ensnared and betrayed. I therefore determined 
to take the measure by which alone I could act with consistency and 
honor. I called for precise declarations. I demanded explicit lan- 
guage ; and when I saw that the persons in whom I had eriginally 
had no great confidence, were so eager to delude and so determined 
to change the ground on which they had set out, I relinquished my 
seat in the Cabinet.” Fox’s retirement immediately preceded the 
death of Lord Rockingham, which occurred on the Ist July. 

Whether the ground taken by Fox will justify his action is a ques- 
tion that need not be discussed. Shelburne apparently thought the 
issue a decisive one, for he allowed Fox to go out upon it. Indeed, 
a mouth earlier Shelburne’s agent, Oswald, had betrayed his chief's 
opinion by a stupid remark to Grenville in Paris, “that the Rocking- 
ham party were too ready to give up everything” ; a remark which 
indicates that the difficulty was not merely one of power, as Mr. Ban- 
croft asserts, but of policy. .And as a point of policy there can be 
no question that Fox was right and Shelburne wrong. 

But right or wrong, Fox went out, and Shelburne allowed him to 
do so, having apparently forgotten his conviction of four months ago 
that the assistance of Fox was necessar 7, “cost what it would, more 
or less.” Is it unreasonable to assume, as Fox, Burke, and Sheridan 
assumed, that, in following this course, Shelburne was acting merely 
as a tool of the king? At all events the ministry were now in an ex- 
tremely weak position. Without a majority in Parliament, without the 
support of any strong popular sympathy, Shelburne’s only chance of 
saving, not his office, but his reputation for ordinary common-sense, 
depended on his meeting Parliament with a peace of some kind in 
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his hand. The terms of this peace, so far at least as America was 
concerned, were a matter of secondary importance. In other words, 
Shelburne had no choice but to throw hiniself into Franblin’s hands. 
He allowed Franklin’ to select even the negotiator, and the excellent 
Oswald proved wax to the touch of his astute opponent. The inter- 
ests of England were flung to the winds, and Franklin for the time 
became the most powerful as he was the ablest diplomate in Europe. 

Franklin was ready to negotiate, but Jay now intervened. Jay 
insisted upon what Fox had required, —a preliminary recognition 
of independence. Shelburne thereupon yielded so far as to issue a 
new commission to Oswald, authorizing him to conclude a peace or 
truce with commissioners of the thirteen United States of America. 
This satisfied Jay, and on receiving intelligence of the fact from him 
in a letter dated September 28, John Adams hastened to Paris. 

Franklin, having now overcome this last difficulty, had only to 
guide his impetuous colleagues and prevent discord from doing harm. 
How dexterously he profited and caused his country to profit by the 
very idiosyncrasies of those colleagues with which he had least sym- 
pathy ; how skilfully he took advantage of accidents and smoothed 
difficulties away ; how subtle and keen his instincts were ; how deli- 
cate and yet how sure his touch ; — all this is a story to which Mr. 
Bancroft has done only partial justice. Sure of England, Franklin 
calmly ignored Spain, gently threw on his colleagues the responsi- 
bility for dispensing with the aid of France, boldly violated his in- 
structions from Congress, and negotiated a triumphant peace. 

But in all this, what can be said in praise of Lord Shelburne, un- 
less it be that he was inspired by a philanthropic wish to reconcile 
the new nation and prevent future wars? If he had been in a stronger 
position at thome, however, this philanthropy, born of Franklin’s 
cajolery and Oswald’s incompetence, would hardly have prevented 
him from insisting upon the line of the Penobscot as the Canadian 
frontier ; and had he insisted, he would certainly have carried his 
point, in spite of New England. That Canada has no winter seaport, 
wanting which she is condemned to a maimed existence, is Lord Shel- 
burne’s doing and America’s good fortune. Nor was this all. Noth- 
ing was really refused to the American commissioners. Whatever 
they claimed was conceded. For this America may indeed be grate- 
ful to Shelburne ; but the world can hardly be expected to admire his 
abilities as a statesman. 

And finally, as an example of Lord Shelburne’s straightforwardness, 
one more incident is to be mentioned. When the provisional treaty 
was brought before Parliament, Fox asked Ministers whether the rec- 
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ognition of independence which it contained was final, or depended on 
the success of the general negotiations. Townshend, Pitt, and Con- 
way in the Commons replied that it was final, and only so far pro- 
visional as it was dependent upon the ultimate conclusion of peace 
with France; that is, that a rupture of the present negotiation 
would not make the recognition void, but only postpone its effect. 
In the House of Lords, Shelburne asserted just the contrary. And 
when in the next debate he was pressed by the astonished Lords for 
a categorical reply to the same question in a written form, Shelburne 
positively refused to answer, though the question was the same he 
had answered before, and gave for his reason of refusal the statement 
that “declaring war and making peace were the undoubted prerogative 
of the crown, and ought to be guarded from all encroachment with 
the most particular care.” If this is an example of straightforward- 
ness, it must be acknowledged that Fox was wrong in doubting Shel- 
burne’s honesty. 

One is somewhat at a loss to understand why Mr. Bancroft has 
chosen the conclusion of the provisional treaty with America as his 
stopping-point. No doubt he has sufficient reasons for doing so, but 
it would have been perhaps advantageous to the unity of his story if 
he had added another chapter to complete the history of the nego- 
tiations within the present volume. In this case he would have given 
his view of the interesting collision between Vergennes and Franklin, 
and the serious charges of duplicity and discourtesy which Vergennes 
brought against the commissioners. Fortunately, however, the earlier 
chapters of the volume leave little doubt upon the point. From the 
extremely valuable material which Mr. Bancroft has brought to light, 
the motives of Franklin’s action are made perfectly clear. The key 
to the whole situation is found in Franklin’s letter to Jay of April 
22, summoning Jay to Paris: “Spain has taken four years to con- 
sider whether she should treat with us or not. Give her forty, and 
let us in the mean time mind our own business.” From the first, there- 
fore, Franklin pursued the policy of avoiding entanglements with 
Spain, but to do so it was absolutely necessary to keep the nego- 
tiations in his own hands, since the pressure of Spain upon Vergennes 
was such that France could not, even if she would, have avoided sub- 
ordinating American to Spanish interests. This was effectually pre- 
vented by Franklin and his colleagues, though at the cost of acting 
in the teeth of their instructions. In the light of Mr. Bancroft’s 
investigations, the wisdom and good faith of this course are estab- 
lished beyond further dispute. If Vergennes was irritated by it, the 
irritation was due to the fact that it debarred him from using the 
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Americans for the advantage of Spain. So far as French interests 
were concerned, the American commissioners acted in perfect good 
faith, and Vergennes had no ground of complaint. 

Passages in the present volume will no doubt rouse more grandsons 
to opposition, but on the whole Mr. Bancroft seems inclined to evade 
strife of this kind. He is perhaps somewhat harsh towards Jay, and 
surprisingly gentle towards Adams, who was yet in close sympathy 
with Jay, and whom Franklin at this time officially declared to be 
“sometimes and in some things absolutely out of his senses.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Bancroft’s treatment of this most brilliant part of 
Franklin’s brilliant career is, as has already been intimated, more 
subdued and simple in tone than might have been expected. Yet 
after making all fair allowances for these merely personal matters and 
for the inevitable peculiarities of Mr. Bancroft’s literary style, there 
remains to this volume a degree of merit and solid value which will 
compare most favorably with that of any preceding volume, and 
which will inevitably and permanently affect the ultimate judgment 
of mankind on the great period here described. 


2. — Leciures on the Early History of Institutions. By Sm Henry 
Sumner Maing, K. C. 8. I., LL. D., F. R.S. New York: Holt & 
Co. 1875. 


Tue American public owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Holt for the 
taste anu judgment which have led him to produce this American 
edition of Sir Henry Maine’s works. Its form leaves nothing to be 
desired. It is creditable at once to the publisher and to the public 
that in these days of universal distress such an undertaking should 
be attempted. ' 

A new work by Sir Henry Maine is one of those pleasures to which 
a certain portion of the most highly educated class of English and 
American readers look forward with hardly less interest than to a new 
work of Darwin or Spencer. Few men of this generation have had a 
more distinct and active influence on the minds of the younger and 
future lawyers and historians than Sir Henry has exercised. Few 
men have done more than he to stimulate thought and enlarge its 
range. In the field he has chosen there is no English writer who 
approaches him. 

The new volume is a chapter on the old subject. Sir Henry’s first 
book on Ancient Law treated the dark history of law chiefly from a 
Roman stand-point. The author then went to India and drew fresh 
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illustrations of his favorite topic from native Indian custom, publish- 
ing these on his return under the title of “ Village Communities.” He 
has now launched into another investigation at the opposite extremity 
of his hemisphere, and utilized the ancient customary laws of Ireland 
for the same purpose. Science has not been idle since he began to 
write. He finds a considerable change in the conditions of the sub- 
ject. Opinions which he freely hazarded in his first book might now 
be greatly modified or entirely suppressed. But all the essentials of 
the purely historical investigation are unchanged and unchangeable. 
As to the speculative portions of his books, both of the present vol- 
ume and its predecessors, the author himself would certainly be first 
to recognize their provisional character. He is too brilliant to be 
dogmatic. He is too genial a writer to deny himself or others the 
fullest liberty of changing or questioning an opinion. 

The study of Celtic law is one great branch of a subject which 
embraces already the study of Roman, German, and Scandinavian 
archaic systems in Europe, and Indian in Asia. Perhaps in time, 
when all that remains of these codes has been carefully published 
and the principles common to two or more of them have been ex- 
tracted, as has been done in philology, it will be possible to recon- 
struct the archaic Indo-European jurisprudence, as the archaic Indo- 
European language has been reconstructed in its successive stages. 
At present science is far from this point. It is still seeking painfully 
for the most essential facts. It avoids hazardous guesses, and it looks 
not altogether favorably on Sir Henry's brilliant hypotheses. The 
field of investigation is more promising than any that has been 
opened since Niebuhr’s time ; it is indeed merely an extension of his 
labors and a readaptation of his method ; but promising as the field 
is, many an over-eager pioneer is likely to come to grief in it before 
it is fairly cleared. 

As regards the branch of this great subject which Sir Henry has 
now chosen, there are one or two preliminary points, a settlement of 
which is essential to a fair understanding of the subject. Of these, 
the most important regards the relative stage of development which 
is to be attributed to the Brehon law. Is it to be considered as pure 
or as debased law? Developed for the better it can hardly be. It 
would rather seem to be debased as compared with any other known 
Aryan type. If so, however, there is great danger of its misleading 
investigation. And here, at the outset, it might be wished that Sir 
Henry had employed a more rigid series of tests than he has thought 
necessary. Before using the tribal system of Brehon law as an illus- 
tration of an archaic principle, it is necessary to ascertain whether it 
is itself archaic. 
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The late investigations into the earliest known forms of Teutonic 
jaw seem to have rendered one conclusion probable which was hardly 
to have been expected. They show that German society, when it first 
emerged into the view of the civilized world, was not founded ona tribal 
system. The state, not the tribe, was already supreme. The political, 
the judicial, the military, and the religious systems were none of 
them tribal. In all, the individual full-grown man, associated with 
other men in artificial groups, constituted the state. If often the 
individuals whose union made the village community were united by 
ties of relationship, this may have been the result of propinquity quite 
as well as of the fiction or reality of a common origin. As a mat- 
ter of fact the entire free male population met in assembly in each 
geographical district, and this assembly was, as occasion required, 
parliament, law-court, or army. To the obligations thus imposed 
all persons were equally subject. The tribe was unknown, and the 
family, however powerful it might be, was in law wholly subordinate 
to the state. The German magenschaft, or kindred, was a loose 
organization, without a patriarchal head and without a common prop- 
erty. It included the mother’s as well as the father’s relations. In 
it, the duties and pr vileges of its members were confined to a sphere 
of reciprocal assistance in case of trouble, and to inheritance, as in 
our own law, in case of failure of direct heirs. In the family itself, 
the patria potestas was, in the Roman sense, utterly unknown. The 
son came of age at a fixed time of life, and became at once sui juris, 
with all the rights of our own law. 

More than this, it is not necessary to assume and it would be dif- 
ficult to prove that the Teutonic race ever had known any other 
condition of society. There is just as much reason in supposing that 
they adopted this system without passing through any stage of tribal 
organization, as in assuming the contrary. There is just as much 
ground for assuming that many small families associated together 
from the first as equals, as there is for supposing that one large family 
developed into a tribe with a patriarchal head. One hypothesis is as 
good as the other until its falsity is demonstrated. 

Naturally, therefore, the first question that arises in regard to the 
Celtic law is, whether its tribal organization is genuinely archaic or 
only the result of disorganization? and on the answer to this ques- 
tion the whole treatment of the Brehon law depends. If really 
archaic, it represents a typical system, older than the Teutonic, and 
therefore forms a most important link in the chain of human devel- 
opment. If not, it sinks to the level of a kind of savage feudalism in 
which only a hint here and there can be turned to the uses of com- 
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parative jurisprudence. And even a hint from such a source would 
be apt to mislead.’ 

Unfortunately this preliminary investigution is sidsleily that part 
of the subject which Sir Henry has least developed. Possibly it is 
the part which is least capable of development. The essential point 
to be ascertained is, whether the Irish ever had a political, military, 
or judicial organization corresponding to the Teutonic. From Sir 
Henry’s language (pp. 286-291) it appears that there are traces at 
least of a legislative and judicial organization at some doubtful 
period, — traces which subsequently disappeared in practice. This 
evidence as well'as the general character of the private law would 
seem to indicate that the Celtic society may have originally had the 
same organization as the Teutonic, in which case the whole parapher- 
nalia of Irish septs and tribal law would have to be considered merely 
as debased Teutonic law, and be treated as Irish feudalism. Its 
value would on this assumption be very trifling. But without a 
most thorough and searching criticism, no assumption is admissible. 

This difficulty does not, however, affect the value of Sir Henry's 
speculations upon points of law which in any case may be supposed 
to have remained essentially unchanged, whether the theory of pure 
or debased archuism is adopted. Such a point is the law of distress, 
and generally what Sir Henry calls the primitive forms of legal reme- 
dies, to which he has devoted two chapters. These are very sugges- 
tive and interesting. So is also the chapter on the early history of 
the settled property of married women, with its remarkable explana- 
tion of the Hindoo practice of suttee. Perhaps the most striking 
idea contained in the entire volume is the identification of the Irish 
practice of “fasting upon” a debtor with the Indian custom of 
“sitting dharna.” It appears that the Hindoo who wished to enforce 
payment of a demand sat down at his debtor’s door and fasted ; if he 
were suffered to die of hunger, the sin lay forever on the debtor's head, 
and therefore, “‘as he seldom makes the attempt without the reso- 
lution to persevere,” in practice this method of compelling payment 
rarely failed of success. The religious sanction was more effective 
than the strictly legal remedy. In Irish law it is written, “ He who 
does not give a pledge to fasting is an evader of all; he who disre- 
gards all things shall not be paid by God or man.” By some strange 
process of survival, this remedy, which is strictly speaking an extra- 
legal form of distress, seems to have maintained its hold on the In- 
dian and Irish branches of the Indo-European stock, while among all 
the intervening European races it would seem to have been unknown. 
Possibly, however, traces of the custom may yet be discovered else- 
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where. In any case it makes an interesting point of comparison 
between the most distapt systems both of law and religious doctrine. 

Occasionally, however, Sir Henry advances a theory which, however 
probable in itself, ought by no means to be assumed as a foundation 
for reasoning without at least some attempt at demonstration. He 
repeats, for instance, a previously expressed opinion, “ that our mod- 
ern English conception of absolute property in land is really descended 
from the special proprietorship enjoyed by the lord, and more an- 
ciently by the tribal chief, in his own domain.” Here he assumes a 
number of points on which one would much like to hear argument. 
As, for instance, was there ever a time when the English people were 
without the idea of absolute property in land? Is there any conclu- 
sive evidence to prove that the English people ever saw a tribal chief? 
Or that the Saxons, Jutes, or Angles ever recognized such a chief? Or 
can it be proved that the idea of absolute individual ownership in 
land is different in kind from the idea of joint ownership by village 
communities? Or can Sir Henry demonstrate that at any period 
whatever the Teutons of the village communities were not absolute 
owners of the houses in which they lived and the close about those 
houses? And if English ownership is descended from the ownership 
of the tribal chief, why were the grants of land in such absolute 
ownership always acts of the political government, of the king and the 
people in a legislative capacity ? 

Again: “It is quite certain,” says Sir Henry, “that the appear- 
ance of primogeniture in the West and its rapid diffusion must be 
connected with the irruption of the barbarians and with the tribal 
ideas reintroduced by them into the Roman world.” Why is this 
quite certain? What were these tribal ideas which the barbarians 
reintroduced? Clovis established his empire by going over to Chris- 
tianity in the year 496. Presumably, therefore, it was then or soon 
afterwards that the barbarians introduced their ideas. And accord- 
ingly it is found that they did in fact introduce ideas, though by ro 
means tribal ideas, over the whole of Gaul, Spain, Italy, England, and 
Iceland. Primogeniture was not among them, nor was it a result of 
such introduction. The dynasty of Clovis flourished for centuries and 
then declined. The Pepins rose in their place, two hundred and 
fifty years after the barbarians had introduced their ideas into the 
Roman world. Charlemagne carried the power of the new dynasty 
to Rome, and ruled with the name and power of the Caesars. And 
still there was no primogeniture. Charlemagne passed away and his 
empire after him ; society fell to pieces ; the dark tenth century came 
on, when there was no literature, little law, less peace ; in short, the 
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lowest point of modern history; and then at last primogeniture 
makes its appearance. Full four centuries were then required, ac- 
cording to Sir Henry, to give effect to the tribal ideas of the German 
invaders by creating primogeniture. Surely such an assertion re- 
quires cogent proof. 

“ Primogeniture, therefore,” Sir Henry continues, “considered as a 
rule of succession to property, appears to me to be a product. of tribal 
leadership in its decay.” This question of the origin of primogeni- 
ture has always been a very favorite one with Sir Henry. He has 
developed extremely clever theories in regard to it. But where is the 
need for this ingenuity? Primogeniture, historically speaking, ap- 
pears to be a simple creation enough, just as feudalism is, of which 
primogeniture is a part. It flourished where feudalism flourished. 
It took an endless variety of forms. It*may be explained in strict 
agreement with facts, by considering it as the natural result of the 
military and economical exigencies of the time. There.is nothing to 
connect it with the tribal ideas of the conquering Frankish race, for 
the simple reason that the Franks had no tribal ideas. They had 
strong family ideas, but no sign of a tribal organization, of which the 
distinctive mark must be a tribal, patriarchal chief enjoying despotic 
power in practice if not in law, and extensive rights over the tribal 
lands (pp. 115-118). 

In other words, without denying the beauty or ingenuity or even 
the probable truth of Sir Henry’s theories, it may be safely said that 
there is hardly a theory advanced by him which does not require 
that two or three volumes should be written by way of a preliminary 
clearing of the ground before it will be possible to arrive at an ap- 
proximate decision of the point in question. With this precautionary 
understanding, however, his books have very great interest and value. 
It is true that the science of comparative jurisprudence is far less 
advanced than may be supposed by readers of the “ Ancient Law ” and 
the “ Village Communities.” What is called Aryan or Indo-European 
law is likely, however, one day or another to become a toierably com- 
plete science and one of no little value to mankind. As for still more 
ancient systems, however, the temptation to speculate becomes strong 
in proportion to the mystery of the subject. The mania for pro- 
ducing philosophical systems of social development, like that of 
Auguste Comte ; the temptation to make such a system symmetrical 
and to pass every individual human being through every phase which 
has left a trace of its existence behind it ; the fervor with which each 
new investigator presses his own historical novelty ;—all this is merely 
the symptom of advancing knowledge, but has little intrinsic value. 
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The man who will give to the world the texts of the oldest Indo- 
European codes, in the most accurate readings and with the most 
precise translations ; who will arrange these laws in the order of sub- 
jects, and make for them a perfect index, so that the resemblances 
and differences may be seen at a glance ;— such a man will do the 
most that can be done for a science of comparative archaic juris- 
prudence. To have conceived the idea of such a science; to have 
sketched its outlines; to have described or divined some portions 
of its vast domain; and to have done this in a temper so admirable, 
a style so delightful, with so wide a range of knowledge, and with an 
imagination so fascinating as these volumes display, is a great ser- 
vice, for which the public can hardly feel so strong an obligation as 
it ought ; and this is the service which Sir Henry Maine has rendered 
in English literature. ° 

The twelfth and thirteenth lectures, which close the volume, will 
to many readers appear the most interesting of all. They are a 
criticism of Austin and Bentham’s views on sovereignty, — a criti- 
cism which appears to be just and is certainly very agreeable read- 
ing. If for nothing else, all students of law should read this volume 
to enjoy the charm of an intelligible discussion of Austin’s doctrines. 


‘ 

3.—1. Lyrical Poems. By Francis TurNer Paterave. Macmillan 
& Co. London and New York. 871. 

2. Hymns. By Francis Turner Paterave, late Scholar of Balliol and 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Third Edition. Macmillan & 
Co. London. 1870. 

3. A Lyme Garland, etc. By Francis Turner Pauerave. Printed 
for the School Fund. Lyme Regis. 1874. 


Amonc the minor poets of our own day and generation, there have 
been three in England who seem to fall easily and naturally into a 
single group. These are Clough, Matthew Arnold, and Palgrave. 
Clough is long since dead, leaving behind him some fragments of 
poetry that promise to retain their gentle hold on the popular mind 
long after some noisier music of the time has ceased to rouse even an 
echo. Mr. Arnold seems to have abandoned the mistress whom he 
pursued with much success in early life, and to have transferred his 
affection to an object which in the long run will have little to give 
him that can make up for the loss of his first love. Mr. Palgrave 
alone remains, and still finds time to write. 

The fate of the poet is hard at best, if his work is conscientious 
and his sense of poetry keen. All the three writers just mentioned 
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are in fact as much critics as poets. Mr. Palgrave especially shows 
this tendency to criticism not less in regard to himself than in regard 
to others; he trains and curbs his own Pegasus with as much anxi- 
ety or more than he shows in selecting perfect gems for his Golden 
Treasury, or in applying rules of art in his Essays. His highest 
ambition would be to offer the classical beauty of Greek form to 
an age and generation which has hardly a notion of form at all; 
which loves roughness and extravagance for its own sake rather than 
for what it is pleased to think these exteriors conceal; or which 
loves only such beauty of form as the time has to offer, and is far 
too ignorant of the higher types of beauty even to sympathize with 
the modern Hellenist. Such a poet can expect no large audiexuce 
and few warm admirers. He must consider himself sufficiently re- 
warded if by any chance some verse or stanza of his shall linger long 
enough on the ear of the public to vindicate his claim to a place, as 
Mr. Palgrave has elsewhere said, above the vast and pathetic array of 
singers now silent, who have been honored with the name of poet, and 
among the smaller and more fortunate body of those who for some 
one moment at least have attained excellence. 

Will Mr. Palgrave have this good fortune? The question is not 
one for the critic to answer. Many a poem which has been admitted 
by Mr. Palgrave into his Golden Treasury would have been cer- 
tainly excluded by the critics who lived when these poems were writ- 
ten. Many a poem which they would have surely admitted has been 
rightly excluded by Mr. Palgrave. It becomes the critic, therefore, 
to be very cautious in his judgments, especially in dealing with a 
poet who is himself so sure a critic as Mr. Palgrave. What he calls 
“the vague general verdict of popular fame” must be waited for to 
decide the rank which the fashion of a day is apt to settle only by 
tests made for its own creations. 

The poem of “ Alcestis” is one of the best examples of Mr. Pal- 
grave’s classical taste. Let us quote, for example, two of the stanzas 
in which Alcestis bids farewell to her husband and children : — 


“ Going with downcast eyes and captive tread 
Through the dim garden of the happy dead, 
Where summer never comes, nor voice of spring, 


“Nor frost nor sun ; but the dim rose-red glow 
Of autumn ves the insuperable hill : 
Nor past nor tuiure are, nor wish nor vow ; 
But the white silence of the eternal Now 


Wipes out the thought of joy, and fear of ill.” 
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Of course it is unfair to take a few lines from their context and 
quote them as specimens of a poem which is intended to be taken as 
a whole, and the merits of which consist largely in the harmony of 
all its parts. Yet these lines illustrate at least the impression which 
the poem conveys, —an impression of subdued tone and careful 
finish ; a subordination of passion to form ; a self-restraint which is 
not timidity, but a result of the effort to realize a Greek ideal. The 
drawback is obviously in the too great sense of effort which such 
a task inevitably carries with it. Neither the English language nor 
the English mind is made for that sort of perfection which seems to 
have come without an effort to the Greeks. Neither Euripides nor 
Sophocles would have cared to throw their treatment of Alcestis into 
a mould which was difficult for their countrymen to appreciate, and 
if they had done so, the sense of effort would have taught them and 
their audience that they were following an unnatural process. And 
so with Mr. Palgrave and with all the other poets, great and small, 
who have imitated the Greeks ; as studies, their work is no doubt not 
only valuable, but necessary to high excellence ; as poems, one might 
almost say that the greater the success the greater is the failure ; the 
closer the copy the more obvious is the tour de force. 

Study of Greek art is therefore only the stepping-stone to success, 
and Mr. Palgrave, after showing, as in his ‘ Alcestis,” how careful his 
study had been, was yet to find his natural vein and to prove the 
quality of his genius. That this is refined is obvious enough. That 
it is generous in its sympathies, is evident. If the poetry were less 
good than it is, still Americans would owe Mr. Palgrave something 
for lines like these :— 





“ As when one fair land 
Saw, North and South, her bright-armed myriads stand, 
Saw herself rent in twain by matricidal hand: 
Though both were gallant, though 
High deeds on either side were wrought, 
Yet one for self and one for mankind fought : 
And when war’s lurid cloud 
From the clear skies had passed, 
The golden eye of life 
From heaven shone bold and free 
On white-robed Victory, 
And the Right won at last.” 


But the vein which Mr. Palgrave seems at last to have followed with 
especial sympathy is that on the debated line between science and 
religion. Hehas returned to this subject again and again of later 
years, as in his “ Reign of Law,” “The Voices of Nature,” “"Ayvére 
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Gé,” and “To Fidele.” The subject is one which offers no small 
obstacles to poetical treatment, and it is interesting to see how so 
critical an author as Mr. Palgrave his managed it. Let us quote, by 
way of example, the close of “ The Voices of Nature” : — 


“ Voice of Nature in the Heart, 
Narrow though our science, though 
Here we only know in part, 
Give us faith in what we know! 
To a fuller life aspiring, 
Satisfy the heart’s desiring ; — 


“ Tell us of a force, behind 
Nature’s force, supreme, alone ; 
Tell us of a larger mind 
Than the partial power we own ; 
Tell us of a Being wholly 
Wise and great and just and holy ; — 


“ Toning down the pride of mind 
To a wiser humbleness, 
Teach the limits of mankind, 
Weak to know and prompt to guess, 
On the mighty shores that bound us, 
Childlike gathering trifles round us ; — 


“ Teach bow, yet, what here we know 
To the unknown leads the way, 
As the light that, faint and low, 
Prophesies consummate day ; 
How the little are before us 
Proves the perfect circle o’er us,” 


Or, again, in the “ Reign of Law” :— 


“ We may not hope to read 
Nor comprehend the whole, 
Or of the law of things 
Or of the law of soul ; 
Among the eternal stars 
Dim perturbations rise ; 
And all the searchers’ search 
Does not exhaust the skies ; 
He who has framed and brought us hither 
Holds in his hands the whence and whither. 





“ Then, though the sun go up 
His beaten azure way, 
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God may fulfil his thought 
And bless his world to-day ; 
Beside the law of things 
The law of mind enthrone, 
And, for the hope of all, 
Reveal Himself in One; 
Himself the way that leads us thither, 
The All-in-all, the Whence and Whither.” 


Perhaps the reader, like the critic, will feel an uncomfortable 
doubt whether this is, as poetry or as logic, quite satisfactory. He 
unconsciously feels that his argumentative powers are challenged, and 
he follows the train of reasoning at the cost of the poetic sentiment. 
As a matter of poetic instinct, one can join in the lament that 
“Great Pan is dead,” or can rejoice in the promise that “ The world’s 
great age begins anew”; but one cannot cast the balance between 
materialism and religion, with a demonstration of orthodox faith as 
the result, except at the cost of poetic fervor. For this reason, per- 
haps, the larger number of readers have seemed to prefer Mr. Pal- 
grave’s hymns to his philosophic poetry, and critics will probably 
acquiesce in the popular decision. Let us cite, for example, ‘“ The 
City of God” : — 
“O thou not made with hands, 
Not throned above the skies, 
Nor wall’d with shining walls, 
Nor framed with stones of price, 
More bright than gold or gem, 
God’s own Jerusalem ! 


“ Where’er the gentle heart 
Finds courage from above ; 
Where’er.the heart forsook 
Warms with the breath of love ; 

Where faith bids fear depart, 
City of God, thou art. 


“ Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go ; 
When in his steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe ; 

Where He is in the heart, 
City of God, thou art.” 


Or, again, “ The King’s Messenger” : — 


“ He goes in silence through the crowd : 
A veil is o’er his face ; 
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Yet where but once his eyes are turned 
There is an empty space. 

The whispering throngs divide and stir ; — 

’T is he! ’t is the King’s Messenger ! 


“We may perforce buy off the thought, 
Or stifle or ignore ; 
The day at last will come on us 
When day will come no more: 
When on the spaces of the sky 
We hardly lift a wearied eye ; 


“ When Science folds her hands and sighs, 
And cannot bridge the abyss ; 
And That, which once seem’d life, seems naught 
Before the enormous This ; 
All days, all deeds, all passions past 
Shrunk to a pin’s point in the vast ; — 


“Then face to face to meet the King 
Behind his messenger !” 


Or, if doubt must be expressed and faith stimulated, the lines on 
“Faith and Light” are full of delicate feeling : — 
“Thou sayst, ‘Take up the cross, 
O Man, and follow me’: 
The night is black, the feet are slack, 
Yet we would follow thee. 


“ Dim tracts of time divide 
Those golden days from me ; 
Thy voice comes strange o’er years of change ; 
How can I follow thee ? 
“ Unchanging law binds all, 
And Nature all we see ; 


Thou art a star, far off, too far, 
Too far to follow thee ! 


«“ Ah, sense-bound heart and blind ! 
Is naught but what we see ?” etc., etc. 

We can quote no more. Some of Mr. Palgrave’s smaller pieces, 
like the “ Reine d’Amour,” have already gone the rounds of the 
American press, and are sufficiently familiar to the public. But 
wherever his volumes are opened, the reader will find the same sub- 
dued, self-restrained style, the same harmony of parts, the same care 
in execution, the same refinement and tenderness of feeling, always 
accompanied by a certain masculine strength which has its own pecu- 
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liar modes of expression. We will not venture to fix Mr. Palgrave's 
precise place in the splendid array of British singers, but at least he 
belongs to a school which can hardly produce anything but what we 
must all be grateful to have. 






4.— 1. Die Ahnen. Roman von Gustav Freytac. Zweite Abthei- 
lung: Das Nest der Zaunkinige. Verlag von 8. Hirzel. Leipzig, 
1874. Boston : Schoenhof and Moeller. 

2. Die Ahnen. Roman von Gustav Freytag. Dritte Abtheilung : 
Die Briider vom deutschen Hause. Verlag von S. Hirzel. Leipzig, 
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Tue appearance of the third and fourth, or, according to the less 
accurate chronology of the book-trade, the second and third parts of 
Freytag’s ambitious novel, Our Forefathers, may well be accounted 
the greatest event of the past year in the German world of letters.* 
It will ever remain a significant fact that just at this moment, when 
Germany has reached an eminence of power unattained in her pre- 
vious history since the time of the Hohenstaufens, her noted authors 
turn their eyes, in retrospect, toward the records of her ancient glory, 
and, by a process of historic evolutions, attempt to prove that the 
present condition of the empire is but the inevitable climax, the logi- 
cal fultilment of the promises of past centuries. We have no direct 
manifesto from the present author, announcing that this has been his 
purpose ; but it is nevertheless clear, from internal evidence, that he 
writes always with a side glance at the world of to-day, and with a 
keen patriotic satisfaction at being able to trace the traditional virtues 
of the Fatherland into remote ages. Deutsche Treue, deutsche Einfalt, 
and deutsche Liebe are ever-recurring refrains in these tales, and the 
characters who figure prominently upon the stage are so uniformly 
good and noble as almost to incline us to the belief that, if falsehood, 
knavery, and vagabondism did exist in the Middle Ages, they must 
either have been confined to the lower strata of society, or, what is 
more probable, claimed their sole domain among the nations of non- 
Germanic origin. To be sure, one typical rogue is introduced in Die 
Briider vom deutschen Hause, and another in Das Nest der Zaunki- 
nige ; and their wickedness serves to set off in -agreeable relief the 
universal amiability of their compatriots. This patriotic optimism, 
however, is a very rare quality in the modern novel, and in the pres- 


* The two first parts of the present series, “ Ingo” and “ Ingraban,” were no- 
ticed in the North American Review for October, 1874. 
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ent case it is so unobtrusive, and so constantly restrained by the 
author’s artistic sense and natural good taste, that we should be far 
from pronouncing it a blemish. 

Since Walter Scott, so to speak, invented the historical novel, he 
has found imitators in almost all European countries ; but these imi- 
tators, although their themes were chosen from the histories of their 
own respective nationalities, found it difficult to assert their literary 
independence, and were constantly oppressed by the intellectual su- 
premacy of their master. The very consciousness that something 
quite beyond their reach had been achieved in the department of lit- 
erature in which they labored must have hindered the free unfolding 
of their powers, or, what is still worse, led to defiant mannerism and 
excesses of affected independence. A most striking illustration of 
this-may be found in the career of a very remarkable author, who died 
some four years ago in Germany. Willibald Alexis wore the mask 
of Walter Scott so long and so successfully that his public refused 
to recognize his own features when finally he threw the mask away, 
and revealed his true physiognomy. His first romance, “ Wallad- 
mor,” which appeared anonymously in the year 1823, imitated so 
dexterously Scott’s manner in landscape and genre painting, that the 
majority of readers really mistook it for a work of the “Great Un- 
known.” But when the author, having at length been roused toa 
consciousness of his own strength, in his novel “ Cabanis” attempted 
to shake off the self-imposed yoke, he found to his grief that the rep- 
utation he had gained as an imitator made the public unwilling to 
recognize in him a genius of independent worth. His numerous 
romances, dealing chiefly with the early history of the Mark Branden- 
burg, display a superabundance of humor and imaginativeness, and a 
power of characterization suffic-ent for the equipment of a dozen 
ordinary novel-writers; but they seem somewhat lacking in that 
dramatic earnestness which only a primary inspiration can enkindle ; 
and, moreover, the invisible presence of the great Scotchman exerts 
a dampening influence upon the author, and constantly beguiles the 
reader into unfair comparisons. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that Willibald Alexis has produced 
some really meritorious work in the department of literature which 
Freytag has now chosen for his own, and he may justly be honored as 
the latter’s predecessor. With Achim von Arnim, who preceded both, 
history merely served as a convenient drapery wherewith to clothe his 
romantic sprites and hobgoblins ; and Spindler and Hauff for a brief 
space of time raised their heads above the crowd, only to lapse again 
into inevitable oblivion. If popularity be the test of merit, then per- 
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haps Louise Miihlbach also deserves to be mentioned among those 
who have dabbled in historical novel-writing ; but her German heroes, 
her Frederics and Josephs, belong to that transcendental realm where 
character, costume, and bocal coloring vanish, or serve merely as play- 








things for the euthor’s sovereign caprice 

Freytag enters the arena where these variously endowed predeces- 
sors have tilted and fought before him, like one of his own sturdy 
Teuton knights, serene and confident in spirit, and well equipped to 
bear the heat and burden of the day. Instead of simply appropriat- 
ing the results of Walter Scott’s antiquarian studies (for the Middle 
Ages have a certain uniform complexion, which is recognizable in 











Germany as well as in Scotland), he has chosen the safer method of 






treading the same laborious way that Walter Scott trod, and his 
Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, published serially during the 
past twenty years, shows a thoroughness of research and historic insight 







which would have done honor to a Niebuhr or a Mommsen. In fact, 






the comparison with Mommsen is by no means a strained one ; we have 
frequently wondered whether the Roman historian is primarily a poet 
(Dichter) or a scholar, for his characterizations of men like Sylla or 
Cicero appear to require no less poetic constructiveness than schol- 






















arly sense and ingenuity. In Freytag we find the same duality of 
nature, the same happy combination of the poet and the scholar ; 
only in him the poet prevails and the scholar is subordinate, while 
with Mommsen the case is reversed. Again, as the latter has infused 
into the dead civilization of Rome a new, vividly pulsating life, so the 
former has reanimated and individuakzed the German Empire during 
the Middle Ages. 

It follows from what has been said that the interest of the present 
series of novels does not rest merely in the complications of the plots. 
The text of history, as we study it in our schools and colleges, is apt 
to present numerous /acune ; we read about wars, and heroes, and con- 
stitutions, and store our memories with a multitude of detached and 
colorless facts; but our knowledge, in the main, remains abstract, 
and under the old system of teaching, at least, it soon crystallized 
itself into certain cheap moral lessons which, holding good in indi- 
vidual lives, were supposed to be equally applicable to the lives of 
natiohs. At all events, the really strong and fruitful impressions 
derived from this kind of study could easily be numbered. With the 
improved text-books of the last decade, and the gradual introduction 
of the lecture system in our colleges, the result is, probably, more 
proportionate to the labor expended ; but the historical novel, if writ- 
ten with the minute scholarly conscientiousness which Freytag dis- 
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plays, still has its mission, or, to speak more strictly, this new phase 
of the novel which he has been the first to develop has given it a 
mission which it could not formerly boast. Freytag’s romances, in a 
manner, clothe the dead skeleton of chronology and statistics with 
living flesh and blood ; they give it a form and a distinct physiognomy, 
and make it breathe and move in our presence. 

No doubt, the Waverley novels kindled the patriotic fire in every 
Scotchman’s breast ; but the author’s intense romanticism and the 
supernatural machinery with which most of his tales are encumbered 
must have lessened their his‘eric value. Freytag’s narratives move 
on with a quiet, natural flow, ~‘thout any trace of supernatural inter- 
ference ; we catch various pleasant glimpses of the legends and super- 
stitions of the times, but the legendary beings remain denizens of 
their own invisible world, and exert no perceptible influence upon the 
destinies of the dramatis persone. And we hold this to be a most 
significant circumstance. Hitherto, either because Walter Scott set 
the example, or because we have once become accustomed to regard 
past centuries as so far removed from our own sphere of being, the 
historical romance has, as it were, derived its light from another sun 
than our own ; twilight or moonlight has been its normal illumina- 
tion ; it has presented a vast blank which the novelist might populate 
according to his pleasure, an empty arena, where ghosts and sprites 
and hobgoblins might gambol to their hearts’ content. In other words, 
romanticism, in its specific sense of a school in literature, has hitherto 
reigned supreme in this branch of letters. That the author of Wa- 
verley held allegiance to its banner we have already seen; and the 
same may be asserted_of almost every one of his more prominent 
successors. Willibald Alexis, in spite of the disfavor into which the 
school had fallen at the time of his appearance, delights in wraiths 
and fantastic apparitions, @ /a T. A. Hoffmann. B. 8. Ingemann, in 
Denmark, has a similar predilection for élves and ghosts ; and Victor 
Hugo, the acknowledged leader of romanticism in France, creates, 
after a pattern of his own invention, monsters like Han the Ice- 
lander, Bug Jargal, or Quasimodo, who can claim no kinship with any 
known species of beings, either in heaven or on the earth. But now 
comes Freytag and breaks with these worn-out traditions, and with 
him, as he reveals himself in “‘ Our Forefathers,” the historical novel 
takes a new departure; it throws all its doors and windows wide 
open, and lets in the fresh air and the clear light of heaven ; it brushes 
off its traditional cobwebs, and chases away the owls and bats and 
other goblins of night which housed in its deserted towers. It is the 
realism of the nineteenth century which has invaded the graveyard 
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of the dead centuries, and the excavations, so far as they have pro- 
ceeded, have enabled us to reconstruct, with delightful accuracy, 
many # picturesque bit of medieval life. 

Das Nest der Zaunkinige (The Nest of the Wrens) opens with 
the year 1003, and derives its title from a fable which is told in the 
course of the story, and which is said to find its application on the 
descendants of Ingo and Ingraban. The family have now grown to 
great wealth and power, and have through all vicissitudes of fortune 
mcceeded in maintaining their independence; while other knights 
swear allegiance to minor princes, and unite together into guilds for 
mutual protection or for the purpose of robbing and oppressing their 
weaker neighbors, the heroes of Ingersleben stand alone in proud 
isolation, recognizing no master but the emperor. They are therefore 
called Zaunkinige (literally, kings of a hedge), and are regarded with 
fear and envy by those who have chosen the easier lot of protection 
or servitude, 

Immo, the hero of the tale, the eldest son of the deceased Irmfried, 
has from his birth been set apart by his parents for the service of the 
Lord, and is being educated by the monks in the convent of St. 
Wigbert. He is a wild and unruly youth, and relieves the tedium of 
his monastic life by playing bold pranks upon those of the monks 
who happen to displease him. The entire country is at that time 
divided in civil war between the two candidates for the crown, and in 
the convent the abbot, Bernheri, takes part with the rightful king, 
Henry II., while the rebellious overseer, Tutilo, openly supports the 
pretender, Duke Ernst of Babenberg. Once, during the harvest 
feast, while Immo is riding over the fields with the gate-keeper, Hug- 
bald, they are both attacked by the warriors of Count Gerhard, an old 
enemy of St. Wigbert, who takes advantage of the lawlessness of the 
times to deprive the convent of a tract of land which his father had 
reluctantly sacrificed in order to get safely through purgatory. After 
a desperate struggle Immo and Hugbald are overpowered, and are led 
as prisoners to the count’s castle. Count Gerhard (a very life-like 
character, by the way, and a superb type of the cunning, rapacious, 
medieval noble) is pleased with Immo’s youthful fearlessness, and at 
length grants him a seat at his own table, at the side of his only 
daughter, the beautiful Hildegard. The ecclesiastical gown, however, 
does not prevent the young scholar from falling in love with Hilde- 
gard, nor does it prevent her from returning his affection. When 
Immo is finally released from his captivity and returns to the convent, 
he finds the brethren in open rebellion against their abbot. After a 
very stormy scene in the church, during which he swings the lash 
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over his old enemy, Tutilo, he is sent as the abbot’s trusted messen- 
ger to King Henry, and on the way visits his old home in Thuringia. 
Here his five brothers, to whom his intention of abandoning his cleri- 
eal career is anything but welcome, give him a very cool reception, 
and even his fond mother is scandalized at his worldly temper and 
his unwillingness to yield to her wishes. The only creature which is 
undisguisedly happy at his return is (mirabéle dictu) an old domestic 
crane ; it cries aloud for joy, makes an extraordinary gesture as if it 
would embrace the young heir of the house, and then performs a solo 
dance to the utter astonishment of the assembled hens and ducks. 
And, considering the fact that Immo has been away from his home 
for seven years, we take this to be a very singular display of emotion 
on the part of a bird. It is the only instance that we can recall in 
which the author has made himself guilty of gross exaggeration ; and 
in the present case we leave the reader to judge. Having spoken his 
mind freely regarding his future intentions, and met with violent op- 
position from all sides, Immo departs in wrath from his family, gathers 
a small flock of Thuringian volunteers, and hastens to join King 
Henry’s camp. On the road he falls in with Count Gerhard, who has 
started out with a similar purpose ; on learning, however, that the 
king’s treasury has been captured by the enemy, the count begins to 
waver in his allegiance, and ends with supporting the pretender. 
Before proceeding on his march, Immo has a nightly interview with 
Hildegard, and receives from her lips the sweet assurance of her love. 

Now follows a long but very animated narrative of Immo’s career 
as a warrior, varied now and then with vivid pictures of court and 
camp life, which, in their exquisite finish and their minute attention 
to details, seem to combine the excellences of Meissonnier and the 
Flemish genre school. The Thuringian hero finds occasion to perform 
for the king certain important services, and once even saves his life ; 
but all the advantages which his fidelity and devotion have gained 
him he again forfeits by an imprudent but generous attempt to save 
the life of Count Gerhard, who has been captured and condemned to 
suffer death as a traitor. When the last remnant of the hostile army 
has been scattered, Immo betakes himself to distant lands, where for 
many years he roams about, carrying on an independent warfare 
against pirates and heathen barbarians; but on learning that his 
beloved, according to the king’s and her father’s wish, is to take the 
veil, he hastens back to his home, is reconciled with his brothers, and 
with their aid carries her away from the fortified city of Erfurt, and con- 
ceals her in one of the castles belonging to the family. The king, at 
the archbishop’s request and that of Count Gerhard, whom in the 
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meanwhile he has pardoned, goes to Thuringia to punish the outrage ; 
but, in the last moment, when the generosity of Immo’s past conduct 
toward himself, as well as the villany of the count, is brought to 
light, a combination of political and personal reasons induces: him to 
pardon the culprit, who henceforth lives in happiness with his bride. 

Die Briider vom deutschen Hause carries the family of Ingo and 
Ingraban down into the thirteenth century, and recounts the fortunes 
of Immo’s descendant, Ivo, a valiant knight, crusader, and Minne- 
singer of that rich and glorious era when the Hohenstaufens made the 
German name feared throughout Europe and the Orient. We shall 
not undertake to trace connectedly the complications of the plot, 
but rather call attention to the separate scenes which, for their his- 
toric grandeur or their literary excellence, may appear to us to deserve 
special commendation. The plots, as may be seen from the outlines 
we have already given of the three first parts of the series, hardly 
distinguish themselves from those of a hundred other romances of 
past and present times ; but the intensely sympathetic feeling, born 
of the author’s long and affectionate familiarity with the life which he 
depicts, the delicate moderation in the use of his colors, and the fine 
artistic temper which breathes through his tales like an all-pervad- 
ing atmosphere, these, and many kindred traits which are almost 
too subtle for analysis, do by no means abound in the ordinary 
novel of the day, and may well give Freytag a right to be ranked 
among those who claim the title of novelist or romancer par la grace 
de Dieu. 

Ivo is, like his ancestors, an independent lord in the Thuringian 
district, brave, proud, and liberal to a fault, an ardent admirer of the 
fair, sex, but, according to the custom of the age, the devoted servant 
of one mistress or Herrin, for whose glory he wastes the greater part 
of his fortune, and commits various other chivalrous follies. No 
doubt, Freytag has modelled this part of his hero’s exploits on the 
career of the Minnesinger Ulrich von Liechtenstein, to whose auto- 
biography, entitled Frauendienst, he is evidently infdebted for a few 
of his incidents. To be sure, Ivo does not drink the water in which 
the Countess von Meran has washed her hands, nor does he cut off his 
fingers or a part of his lips to please her; but his tournaments and 
adventures in quest of the mantle occasionally remind one of the 
similar follies of the Quixotic Minnesinger. And still, although we 
can afford to smile at these follies, the author has drawn them suffi- 
ciently near to our own line of vision to enlist our liveliest sympathy ; 
we watch with a fascinated gaze the bustle and din of the tourney, 
we hear the clank of the arms of the contending knights, and we draw 
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a breath of relief when, in the final tilt, the last piece for the precious 
garment has been obtained and the rash promise redeemed. 

Measuring Freytag by the standard of our best English novelists, 
we are forced to admit that his genius, although of a sufficiently rare 
quality, is not of the very highest. As long as he deals in descrip- 
tions, he is wellnigh unrivalled ; the idyllic scene of the May festival 
with the dance of Friderun and the villagers, Ivo’s journey through 
Italy, and the camp of the crusaders, are all superb pictures, and well 
worthy of a great artist; and they are, moreover, pervaded with an 
intensely medizval feeling which makes them tenfold quaint and de- 
lightful. We have been accustomed to regard Victor Hugo as a very 
skilful delineator of the Renaissance, a verdict which no reader of his 
Nétre Dame de Paris will feel inclined to dispute. But in dealing 
with the Middle Ages his manner is greatly inferior to that of his 
German successor. He constantly endeavors to emphasize the contrast 
between our own century and the ages which have preceded it ; he 
frequently goes far out of his way to #eek those very features in the 
life of the past which must remove it as far as possible from the sphere 
of our own comprehension, or, as Julian Schmidt puts it, he regards 
only those features as characteristic of a past period which are impos- 
sible in our own. Freytag pursues a method diametrically opposite 
to this; he avoids glaring contrasts, he strives to make his tales 
appeal to us by their human interest, and draws into prominence 
those traits in the lives and characters of his heroes which prove the 
psychological unity of the race through all the changes of time. And, 
thus awakening our sympathy by touching kindred chords in our 
own bosoms, he, quite en passant and without appearing to obtrude 
it upon us, reveals to us all the picturesque quaintness of the past, 
and makes us share it as contemporaries, instead of permitting us to 
stand aloof as wondering strangers. 

Merits like these ought certainly to be sufficient to recommend our 
author to the attention of the public at large, even beyond the boun- 
daries of his own land and nation. And still it involves no inconsis- 
tency when, in spite of this high verdict, we hesitate to rank him 
among the very foremost writers of our day. His forte seems to be 
in his power of restraint rather than in the largeness of his resources ; 
it is especially noticeable that the number of his types is limited, and 
that a greater uniformity of character prevails among the descendants 
of Ingo and Ingraban than their common ancestry seems to warrant. 
They are all embodiments of the same traditional German virtues, 
and, although they all appear with the costume and manners of their 
respective centuries, fhe original physiognomy is still plainly visible, 
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and this physiognomy is not strongly enough individualized to sus- 
tain from volume to volume the reader’s faith and interest in their 
manifold perfections. Again, Freytag does not possess the faculty 
of masters like Tourguéneff and George Eliot to make a character 
living and, as it were, bodily present before us with a few bold and 
unerring strokes ; he never startles us by those swift flashes of thought 
which, like flashes of lightning, suddenly reveal to us the whole hidden 
economy of a soul, even to its deepest recesses. He rather finishes his 
characters gradually, rounds them slowly and conscientiously, and the 
result is always good, and sometimes even excellent. But there are 
many degrees of excellence, and an author may well be great, even 
though he be neither a Tourguéneff nor a George Eliot. 


5. — Forty Years of American Life. By T. L. Nicnors, M.D. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. London. 1874. 


Tuis is the work of an American writing for an English public, the 
special public, moreover, of the “Saturday Review” and “ Spectator,” 
from which favorable notices are quoted. The result of this combina- 
tion of American author and British public is in many ways curious. 
The account of America, its inhabitants, and their manners and cus- 
toms, would agree pretty well with that which, in the conception of 
the “Saturday Review,” is to be expected from an American. It is 
characterized by the same thorough knowledge of the subject, the same 
general tone of affection, which distinguishes the American criticisms 
of that periodical. Yet, withal, the author is a typical American of a 
certain class, and his book, though seasoned with plenty of abuse for 
the British palate, embodies the generally received notions of that class. 
Dr, Nichols may be best described as one of our self-made men. The 
species is a familiar one on this side of the water. They are the men 
of slight education, plenty of mother wit, with great capabilities of 
turning their hand to everything, and of succeeding pretty well in the 
struggle for existence. They are the men who, like our author, speak 
of Niagara as a “big thing,” aud glory in the general “bigness” of 
everything ; who believe our government to be the finest the world 
ever saw, our people the most peculiar people, living under totally 
different conditions from the rest of mankind, and the “self-made” 
man infinitely the finest of all living creatures. Yet it is only just 
to Dr. Nichols to say that he finds fault enough, especially with our 
government. 

When the War of the Rebellion broke out, and the “ military despot- 
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ism ” of Mr. Seward was installed at Washington, the Preface tells us 
that the author “one day in a small sailing sloop, avoiding the large 
packets and steamers which were watched by the police, glided down 
the bay past Fort Lafayette, — the Federal Bastile, —~ past the watch- 
dog war-steamer in the Narrows, and the spires of New York, etc., dis 
appeared below the horizon. And our little company all breathed, 
I think, more freely when we saw only the bright heavens above us 
and the blue waters around us.” The author evidently had the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the Mayflower in mind when he penned this pas- 
sage ; but, inasmuch as he had once been sub-editor of the New York 
Herald, he certainly exercised a considerable degree of self-control. The 
causes of this sudden flight were the “ military despotism ” aforesaid, 
suppression of the freedom of the press, very galling to an editor of 
the Herald, and a general habit which existed of shooting Demo- 
crats at sight in New York and elsewhere. After this hair-breadth 
escape our author found himself in England in the somewhat novel 
character of an American political refugee, dependent on his pen for 
support. To this conjunction of circumstances we owe “ Forty Years 
of American Life.” 

The first chapters are devoted to an account of the author's boy- 
hood in New Hampshire, and his surroumlings natural and social. 
All this appears to be true and reasonable. The bulk of the book is 
devoted to travels in the United States, and phenomena natural, re- 
ligious, and social. This portion of the book is light and sketchy, 
and at times very readable. Descriptions of the Southern States are 
generally very good. But this is marred by the love of “bigness” 
already mentioned. Strings of statistics on every conceivable subject 
disfigure every chapter. The extent of country, the rapidity of growth 
in population, the glories of the hotels and steamboats, are chronicled 
at length. Nothing is more characteristic of the author’s tastes and 
mode of thought than the delight he takes in hotels and steam- 
boats. He positively revels in the “ table d’hétes ” of the “ first-class ” 
hotels, with their hundreds of guests, and the waiters who uncover 
the dishes with military precision. He talks about the “luxury” of 
the steamboats and the decorations of their cabins with the greatest 
enthusiasm. One is continually reminded of the description of an 
English country-house in an American periodical, where the author, 
having ransacked the language to do justice to its splendor, wound up 
by saying, “In short, it was as beautiful as one of our first-class 
American hotels.” 

The latter part of uae book is occupied with a brief account of our 
history. The amazing superficiality of Americans like Dr. Nichols is 
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painfully prominent, and gives a sad idea of what is considered edu- 
cation in America. It is said that John Adams and Tom Paine 
thought alike on religious matters, that ‘‘ Thomas Paine was the ac- 
tual leading spirit of the American Revolution,” without whom “ Jef- 
ferson might never have written the American Magna Charta,” that 
his popular tract of “Common Sense” “ was the trumpet-peal that 
awoke the Colonies to the thought of independence.” In more modern 
times we are informed that “ Mr. Buchanan was not a great man, but 
an able, prudent, and safe one,” that “the best men in the North 
kept out of the war,” that “few men of high social posjtion were found 
in the army either as officers or privates,” that the case of secession 
“was the long course of insults, wrongs, and outrages” heaped by the 
North upon the South. These are examples taken at random. They 
are not the distortions of a partisan ; they are blunders. 

Room is found for many stories, all more or less amusing, and for 
adventures which befell the author. One of the best is the story of 
the Revolutionary soldier at the National Convention, who, on being 
appealed to by the orator with, ‘“ And now, my venerable friend, 
who was your commander? under what general did you serve in that 
great struggle for freedom and independence?” replied, “General 
Burgoyne !” 

An incident in the author’s life has another sort of interest in con- 
nection with a controversy which roused some interest and more ill- 
feeling a few years since in Boston. Many of our readers will remem- 
ber an assault made by Mr. Wendell Phillips on the memory of Mayor 
Lyman, in regard to his behavior at the time of the Garrison mob, in 
the year 1835. The correspondence which ensued was carried on by 
Mr. Phillips with that spirit of fairness, truth, and courtesy for which 
he is remarkable. Dr. Nichols happened to be in Mr. Garrison’s 
office at the outbreak of the riat, and witnessed the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. His account is too long for insertion ; but it is sufficient 
to say that it makes clearer what was already well known, that Mayor 
Lyman behaved with great courage and manliness, and saved Mr. 
Garrison’s life at no small risk to his own. 

The book, as a whole, is an interesting example of the views taken 
by certain Americans of their country, and it is also an example of 
that species of cant which has made us so ridiculous, and which will, 
no doubt, continue to make us ridiculous until the world and the 
people of the United States grow wiser and less self-conscious. 
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6. — Histoire des Institutions politiques de lancienne France. Par Fvs- 
TEL DE CouLANGEs, Maitre de Conférences A |’Ecole normale su- 
périeure. — Premiére partie : L’Empire romain. Les Germains. La 
Royauté mérovingienne. Paris: Hachette. 1875. 

y 


Ir is pleasant to offer again to the readers of the North American 
teview a work of M. Fustel de Coulanges. They are already well 

acquainted with the Cité Antique, and have had more than one occa- 
sion to appreciate the remarkable talent with which its author has 
explained the political institutions of antiquity. The learned pro- 
fessor now offers to his readers a history of the political institutions 
of ancient France, in two volumes ; the second, which is to contain 
the feudal régime, will appear shortly, The first part of this impor- 
tant work, embraced in the first volume, offers the history of the Ro- 
man conquest of Gaul, the organization of that conquest, its effects 
on the institutions and political life of Gaul, then a picture of the 
state of society which resulted from the fusion of the two national- 
ities, Gallic and Roman, on the same soil. Passing afterwards to the 
Germans, the author broadly sketches their political and social condi- 
tion in the time of Tacitus, studies the causes and effects of the inva- 
sions in the fifth century ; and after showing how it became possible 
for a Frankish kingdom to establish itself in Gaul, he proceeds to 
explain its political and administrative mechanism, and closes with a 
picture of the condition of persons and property under the Merovin- 
gians. 

Our notions on the government and society of the early Gallic 
population are, as most school-boys know, sufficiently hazy, and are 
likely to remain so, on account of the very small number of original 
authorities on the subject, and particularly on account of the quality 
of the few that exist. For while loyally rendering unto Cesar 
the things that are Cysar’s, one may yet be allowed to believe that 
the history of those distant times would appear differently if the 
testimony of the historian-general could be checked off by compar- 
ison with testimony of Gallic origin. This, however, is not the place for 
subjecting Cesar to cross-examination (which has moreover been done 
elsewhere), but only for very briefly inquiring whether M. de Cou- 
langes has made-the most of his available sources of information. He 
has drawn very well the distinctions between the different forms of 
government existing in the eighty states of Gaul. Whilst among 
some of these is found a legitimate, elected king, magistrate for life, 
at once limited and completed by a senate, among others roy- 
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alty appears as an extraordinary resource, and most often as the 
result of a violent usurpation; while among others again power 
changes hands, every year brings a new “ vergobret,” with powers 
more extensive than those of the king, to whom in time of war is 
added a military chief. Society is aristucratic in the strictest sense 
of the word. Power is in the hands of the nobles and druids. There 
is a large rural and a very small city population; there are many 
men attached to the soil and few proprietors, very little free labor. 
There is every reason to suppose that the supreme magistrate was 
not the creation of popular suffrage, although there is no positive 
proof of this. Ina word, as the author well says, it is certain that 
“la liberté politique plus que la liberté civile, et l’aristocratie plus que 
Végalité, forment le fond de ce régime.” From the very exaggeration of 
the aristocratic régime, of the exclusive sentiment of the two priv- 
ileged classes, the druids and the nobles, there rose an institution, 
the clientel, which, while at first intended only to meet the most 
pressing necessities of the inferior classes, afterwards enabled them 
to play a political part of the first importance. On the organization 
and operation of these clientels M. de Coulanges gives no new infor- 
mation. The important point remains still undetermined, whether 
this was the centre about which gathered and grew that plebs 
spoken of by the few Greek and Latin authors of this period, which, 
according to Cesar, maintained, by its incessant agitation, trouble in 
the heart of almost all the Gallic states (civitates). In regard to 
the aspirations and the acts of the democratic party in Gaul we are 
far from having even the unsatisfactory information that we have of 
the early ages of Roman society. One whole side of Gallic life, its civil 
institutions, still stands in the dark. M. de Coulanges has well 
shown the absence of any clear idea of a common country among the 
Gauls. The different shades in the governments, the haughty sever- 
ity of the privileged classes which did not prevent their free accept- 
ance of an alien rule, the division into a great number of states in- 
cessantly agitated by the plebs, — these causes are sufficient to explain 
the rapid conquest of Cesar. The principal personages of a con- 
quered Gallic people averred that they fought in spite of themselves, 
and threw the responsibility on the multitude, —a fact which is thrown 
into strong relief by the author. In pages stamped with the calm 
philosophy of the historian, and written in that sober and elegant 
style to which the Cité Antigue has accustomed us, M. de Coulanges 
shows how little solidity was at the bottom of those Gallic leagues which 
were organized for revolt against the foreigner, and how helpless the 
most brilliant personal qualities were in the absence of strong and 
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respected public institutions. “ I] manquait a Vercingetorix ce qui est 
la condition de succés dans les grandes guerres ; il lui manquait de com- 
mander & une nation sans partis. Les divisions qui existent dans une 
société se reproduisent toujours de quelque fagon dans les armées. Elles 
se traduisent dans lame de chaque soldat par I’indécision, l’indiscipline, 
le doute, la défiance, tout ce qui paralyse le courage ou le rend inutile.” 
(p. 36.) “ Dans les grandes guerres et en présence des invasions, le 
courage personnel ne sert presque de rien. C'est la force des institu- 
tions publiques et la discipline sociale qui défendent les nations. La 
ou le lien politique est trop faible, l’invasion a pour premier effet de 
désorganiser le corps de l’état, de troubler les esprits, d’égarer les 
caractéres, et dans le désordre qu'elle répand elle est infailliblement 
victorieuse.” (p. 45.) Gaul once conquered did not seek to free her- 
self. At the touch of Rome she transformed herself socially, intel- 
lectually, and materially. These are known facts: what is less known 
is how such a transformation could be accomplished with a rapidity 
which has in it something of the marvellous. M. de Coulanges, it 
must be allowed, is not difficult on the choice of reasons. Certainly 
Druidism was one of the most vigorous institutions of Gallic society, 
and yet he does not even attempt to explain why it was that Druidism 
offered so little resistance to the conquest. The conversion of the 
Gauls, we are told, was the result neither of the requirements of the 
conqueror nor of the servility of the conquered. The Gauls had 
enough intelligence to understand that civilization was worth more 
than barbarism. It was not so much Rome as civilization itself which 
won them over, etc. These seem to be sentimental reasons which 
ought to be replaced by ideas founded on more exact investigation, 
even though the actual truth be not reached at first. M. de Cou- 
langes reaches firmer ground when, in his second book, he describes 
the Roman monarchy and the formidable machinery of its adminis- 
tration. This government is the object of the author’s peculiar ad- 
miration. Yet his description seems hardly to teach anything new to 
those who have any idea of Roman public law. The delicacy of the 
author's genius appears not so much here as in the chapter where he 
makes a study of the intellectual conception which these barbarous 
populations formed of the imperial régime, a curious analysis of the 
psychological condition of those generations, in which he shows his 
most brilliant qualities. The people, he says, came to adore author- 
ity. There is, however, nothing in common between this conception 
and the doctrine of divine right of kings which belonged to another 
epoch. The authority of the prince is divine. Hence comes the con- 
dition of state religion. Thankful even to hallucination, it would 
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seem, for the peace it enjoyed, the human heart, by a movement which 
was then natura] and instinctive, deified the power which granted 
it. “De méme que dans les vieux ages de ’humanité on avait adoré 
le nuage qui, se répandant en eau, faisait germer la moisson, et le 
soleil qui la faisait marir, de méme on adora l’'autorité supréme qui 
apparaissait aux peuples comme la garantie de toute paix et la source 
de tout bonheur,” etc. The arguments that the author presents to 
prove afterwards that the Roman government did not seek to draw to 
itself the possession of the soil in the province, are not convincing, 
and seem to be contradicted by the history of private property down 
to the period of the barbarian invasions. The following chapters con- 
tain a concise account of the condition of persons in the Roman Em- 
pire; but as this account appears to contain no new ideas, we will 
pass at once to the third book, where a new facter in the old French 
society is presented, — the Germans. 

The problem which M. de Coulanges proposes to himself, “de savoir 
si l’invasion a apporté de grands changements dans les institutions ou 
dans les idées politiques, dans l'état social ou dans les moeurs de la 
Gaule,” can hardly yet be solved, for the reason that it cannot yet be 
scientifically stated. Historians are far from being yet in possession 
of materials enough to allow of their reconstructing the edifice of 
German institutions, public and private ; but of this the author seems 
to be unaware. It is difficult for any work to have in our day a real 
value, unless it takes into account the works which have preceded it ; 
for even the author who has the remarkable gifts of M. de Coulanges, 
if he does not seek truth according to the rules, undertakes too vast 
a task, exposes himself every moment to question results already 
firmly established, and on the other hand passes silently over serious 
difficulties without even suspecting their existence. For fifty years 
past it is notorious that Germany has set itself earnestly to the task 
of solving the problem of its origin ; in the single branch embracing 
the political and civil institutions of the different peoples of ancient 
Germany, one might collect a numerous library of works of all sorts, 
from the Verfassungs-geschichte of Waitz, down to the shortest es- 
says and contributions (Abhandlungen, Beitriige, etc.). Desirous, no 
doubt, to preserve his originality unimpaired, M. de Coulanges would 
seem to have taken no notice of all these works, even the most 
remarkable. If he merely wished to maintain a thesis with brilliancy, 
he has succeeded ; his book in this second portion would seem to have 
the sole merit of presenting once more in an irreproachable style the 
system of the Abbé Dubos, a system interesting indeed if considered 
in relation to the time when it was constructed, but which, like all 
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systems, should give place to minuter studies when these are patient, 
sincere, and free so far as possible from every preconceived opinion. 
Moreover, this second part is only the reprint of an essay of M. de 
Coulanges in the Révue des deux Mondes of May 15, 1872, L’Jnva- 
sion germanique au cinquieme siecle, and, apart from German literature, 
the book of M. Geffroy, Rome et les Barbares, which appeared in 
1874, might, in its remarkable sixth chapter, have given M. de Cou- 
langes occasion for serious reflections. 

Nevertheless, M. de Coulanges has adapted to the old theme of the 
Abbé Dubos a variation which is ingeniousenough. ‘ Les Germains,” 
says he (p. 317), “ qui vont se montrer dans lhistoire au cinquiéme 
siécle et qui envahirent empire romain, ne sont pas un peuple jeune 
qui vient hardiment se faire sa place entre les peuples. Ce sont les 
restes dune race affaiblie qui a été assaillie et vaincue encore pendant 
trois siécles par les Romains, qui a été ensuite assaillie et vaincue 
par les Slaves et par les Huns, qui a été surtout déchirée par les 
longues luttes intérieures, qui a été enervées par une série de révolu- 
tions sociales et gui a perdu ses institutions.” Not to stretch this no- 
tice beyond its limits, let us content ourselves with examining how he 
deals with German political institutions at the time of Tacitus. There 
“existed, it appears, no sort of unity among the Germans. They ig- 
nored not only centralization, but even federalism. They were two- 
score nations absolutely independent and unconnected, etc. (p. 284.) 
There were in Germany two powers rivalling royalty, the priests and 
the inferior chiefs, chiefs of cantons and chiefs of warrior bands. (p. 295.) 
About the kings there was a sort of aristocratic senate, very like that 
which history shows about the ancient kings of Greece and Rome. 
(p. 296.) The author does indeed recognize public assemblies “dans 
chaque tribu,” but one is at a loss to understand what they were for. 
A merely superficial reading is enough to show that the author's ideas 
are quite confused in regard to several passages in the Germania of 
Tacitusyon which a flood of light has been thrown by works of our 
own day. It is certain that the Germanic constitution distinguished 
clearly between the three sorts of interests which all known peoples 
aim to satisfy, — the religious, the political, and the judicial. It pre- 
sented three sorts of assemblies, the special character of which was 
well distingwished by Tacitus. Within the great Germanic family, 
the first of these three assemblies united by a natural and religious 
tie the peoples who preserved the memory of a closer relationship, 
who grew from the same stem (Tac. Germ. 39: ejusdem sanguinis), 
as is proved by their community of language and of sanctuaries. 
(Ann. 51. Germ. 40, 43, 39.) Delegates from these groups provided 
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for religious needs, The second assembly, within each people, united 
in one association all free men having the same political interests 
which it regulates to the exclusion of every other assembly ; this is 
the concilium and the civitas of Tacitus. The third assembly, within 
each canton, was the judicial tribunal, presided over by the princeps, 
a magistrate elected by the political assembly. (Germ. 12.) It is not 
correct to say that the priests had a share in the judicial authority. 
The Cap. 7 and 12 of the Germania attribute to them a temporary 
power of simple police, due to certain circumstances, and which dis- 
appeared with these. M.de Coulanges has not appreciated the king’s 
position at the time of Tacitus, and in consequence has failed to un- 
derstand the change in this position, caused by the rise of the Frank 
empire. It is true that the political institutions of Germany were 
profoundly modified, but not in consequence of “ révolutions sociales,” 
no trace of which is to be seen in history, and of which the author 
offers no evidence. It is true that of the two first assemblies above 
mentioned, one, the religious assembly, disappeared at once; the 
second resisted some time, as may be seen in the constitution of the 
Lex Salica, belonging to an age of transition. The third survived for 
centuries, because the circumstances which caused the two first to dis- 
appear had no effect upon the ma/lum. M. de Coulanges seems te 
be unaware that within the last few years it has become possible to 
deal much more closely with all these subjects than ever before. He 
would have done well to read with care those two works of Professor 
Sohm, with which the readers of this Review must now be familiar. 
Even supposing he had refused to admit some of that gentleman’s 
conclusions, he would at least have learned the true situation of the 
question, and would probably have shown himself more circumspect 
and more prudent in the art of solving it. 

We persist in believing, with the great majority of authors, that 
the Germans took possession of a part of the lands of the Roman 
Empire. Either texts have no meaning and it is useless to gake ac- 
count of them, or the title De divisione terrarum inter Gothum et Ro- 
manum (Lex Visigoth.) recognizes the ownership by the Goths of 
two parts of the lands, the last third only being reserved to the 
Romans. So too among the Burgundians. (Lex Burg. 54, ef. 51, $1; 
84, § 2.) As for the Franks it is astonishing that the author has not 
seen a veritable conquest in their occupation of the North of Gaul in 
the first years of the sixth century. The depopulation of that part 
of Gaul was complete, and the soil became property of the fisc. 
After all the Franks did nothing more than the Roman republic had 
done before. Doubtless the establishment of a Germanic population 
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in Gaul does not weaken the fact that Gaul had for a long time pre- 
vious enjoyed the possession of a learned and legally well-defined 
conception of property ; but what the author has failed to see is that 
the establishment of a Germanic kingdom covered that property with 
a protection which was very precisely granted to it by the letter of 
the Roman law, but which was secured by no real power whatever at 
the time of the invasions. It was literally “ self-interest well under- 
stood” which led the Gallo-Roman land-owners to receive the German 
invader without repugnance. 

| In the vast field of history it is not easy to find a subject so inter- 
esting as that which M. de Coulanges has undertaken to treat, but it 
is hardly possible to find another more difficult. The importance of 
the subject and the author must excuse the length of this notice. 
With a work of this nature, the first object of criticism should be to 
measure its scientific value. As it stands, with its remarkable style, 
this new book of M. de Coulanges will doubtless be agreeable reading 
to educated people, and especially to that public, more numerous and 
important in France than elsewhere, which is known under the gen- 
eral description of gens de godt, but its life will be only a short one if 
measured by the memory of historians. T. 





7.— Three Essays on Religion. By Joun Stuart Mitt. New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. 1874. 8vo. pp. xi and 302. 


Tue Essays on Religion, published after Mr. Mill’s death by his 
step-daughter, were written at considerable intervals of time, and, 
Miss Taylor thinks, without any intention of forming a consecutive 
and there are some indications to 





series. However that may be, 
the contrary, — the main drift and the attitude of mind seem substan- 
tially the same in all, and the only differences in result such as 
come very naturally from the greater or less weight which a candid 
mind from time to time, or from different points of view, may accord 
to what in any case are only conjectures. Most writers on Religion 
begin by assuming their fact, namely, a supersensuous reality, and even 
those who consider themselves the most “radical” commonly leave 
this fundamental presupposition untouched. Mr. Mill’s undertaking 
is to leave out all presuppositions, and to look at the matter from the 
point of view of science, and not of reverence; to disengage the 
phenomena of Belief from the imagery under which they are ordina- 
rily disguised, and to see what are the proper conclusions to be drawn 
from them. 
VOL. CXX.— NO. 247. 30 
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One of these idols is Nature. To follow Nature was a fundamental 
rule of morals among the ancients; and among the moderns, that 
“ Nature enjoins” any mode of thinking, feeling, or acting, is felt to be 
a strong argument for its goodness. Christian theology indeed op- 
posed some hindrance to this apotheosis of Nature, in the doctrine 
that man is by nature wicked. But this very doctrine, by the reac- 
tion which it provoked, has made the deistical moralists almost unan- 
imous in proclaiming the divinity of Nature, and setting up its fancied 
dictates as an authoritative rule of action. In his first Essay, Mr. 
Mill scrutinizes the collective noun which has thus been set up as an 
object of worship, and very readily finds that, looked at soberly, it is 
indeed nothing but a name for all facts, actual or possible ; or else, 
as opposed to Art, a designation of whatever is or happens without 
the voluntary agency of man. In neither of these senses can Nature 
be made a standard of conduct, or be properly said to “ enjoin” any- 
thing. To act according to Nature must mean either to do what we 
do, or else to act without forethought or purpose. The business of 
life, on the contrary, is to subvert and abolish Nature, and to put Art 
in her place. To dig, to plough, to build, te wear clothes, are direct 
infringements of the injunction to follow Nature. The consciousness 
that whatever man does to improve his condition is in so much a 
censure and a thwarting of the spontaneous order of Nature, has in 
all ages cast a shade of religious suspicion upon unprecedented at- 
tempts at improvement. The sagacity of priests showed them a way 
to reconcile the impunity of particular infringements with the main- 
tenance of the general dread of encroaching on the divine administra- 
tion. But there still exists a vague notion that, though it is very 
proper to control this or the other natural phenomenon, the general 
scheme of nature is a model for us to imitate ; that it is God’s work, 
and, as such, perfect. In trath, however, nearly all the things which 
men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to each other, are Nature's 
every-day performances. Killing, the most criminal act recognized 
by human laws, Nature does once to every being that lives, and often 
after tortures such as only the greatest monsters ever purposely in- 
flicted on their fellow-creatures. Even the provisions she makes 
for the renewal and the support of animal life are so clumsy as to be 
constant occasions of misery instead of happiness. We are told that 
under this appearance of callous indifference lies hidden a wise and 
beneficent purpose. But in reality no one consistently believes in 
this occult beneficence ; else everything done to counteract Nature's 
operations, from draining a pestilential marsh down to curing the 
toothache or putting up an umbrella, ought to be accounted impious. 
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Good, to be sure, does come from natural calamities, as also from 
human crimes ; but this only shows how rudely made and capriciously 
governed are this planet and the life of its inhabitants. And if it be 
said that the goodness of God does not consist in willing the happi- 
ness of his creatures, but their virtue, here, too, it must be confessed 
thai his designs are completely baffled. The truth is, on no theory 
can the government of Nature be made to resemble the work of a 
being at once good and omnipotent. If the writers on natural the- 
ology, instead of attempting to show that the suffering and evil in the 
world exist to prevent greater, would admit that the Principle of. 
Good cannot at once and altogether subdue the power of evil, we might 
console ourselves with the thought that we may be the not ineffectual 
auxiliaries of a Being of perfect beneficence but limited power. But 
if the Maker of the world can all that he will, it is evident that he 
wills misery. Even our virtues are achieved in direct contradiction 
to his intention, as shown in the impulses he has implanted in us. 
Courage, veracity, justice, cleanliness, are contrary to Nature, and 
must on this theory be contrary to God’s will. 

The second Essay treats of the Utility of Religion. Apart from 
the question of its truth, and even admitting that the hypothesis of 
a God such as the popular theology sets before us is logically inco- 
herent, still it may be of use, just as a guide-mark, though itself 
fallacious, may happen to point in the direction of our line of march, 
and, if it is more conspicuous and legible, be of more real service to 
us than more legitimate but fainter indications. Religion may be 
morally useful without being intellectually sustainable. Religion and 
poetry both supply the same want of the human mind, that of ideal 
conceptions grander and more beautiful than we see realized in the 
prose of human life. The distinctive mark of Religion is the craving 
for realities answering to these imaginative conceptions, in some other 
world than ours. Its value, therefore, as a source of personal satis- 
faction and of elevated feelings, is not to be despised. But why is it 
necessary, in order to obtain this good, to travel beyond the boun- 
daries of the world which we inhabit? Many will exclaim that the 
short duration, the insignificance, of our actual life make it impos- 
sible. But, if individual life is short, the life of the human species is 
not short ; its indefinite duration is practically equivalent to endless- 
ness, and its indefinite capability of improvement offers an object 
large enough to satisfy any reasonable aspirations. The Religion of 
Humanity is capable of fulfilling every important function of religion, 
and would fulfil them better than any form of supernaturalism. In 
the first place, it is disinterested. It is a radical inferiority of the 
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best supernatural religions that they make virtue selfish, by inculcat- 
ing the expectation of reward in another life. Then it does not 
involve that torpidity, or even positive twist in the intellectual facul- 
ties, without which the supernatural religions cannot produce their 
best moral effect. It resigns the belief in an omnipotent Creator ; 
but it does not exclude the idea of a struggle between a beneficent 
Deity and an intractable material or a Principle of Evil, in which we 
may participate as fellow-laborers with the Highest. It does not hold 
out an assured prospect of a life after death. But as mankind grow 
happier in their present lives they will care less and less for another. 
Under better conditions, not annihilation but immortality may be the 
burdensome idea, and human nature may find comfort and not sad- 
ness in the thought that it is not chained through eternity to a 
conscious existence which it cannot be assured that it will always 














wish to preserve. 

The third Essay of the series, that entitled Theism, was written 
about ten years later than the others, and never finally revised for the 
press by its author. There is nothing in it, as it stands, that seems 
inconsistent with the position assumed in the other two; but it ap- 
proaches more directly what, as Mr. Mill says, is the most important 
question concerning Religion, namely, whether it is true. Ideas can 
only prove ideas, not facts; hopes and aspirations prove that we 
hope and aspire, but not that we have any ground for doing so. 
Are the doctrines of religion, then, considered as scientific theorems, 
founded on sufficient evidence? First of all, is the hypothesis that 
the universe, or at least the present order of things, is the work of 
an intelligent and beneficent Mind, a legitimate one? Under proper 
limitations, Mr. Mill thinks that it may be. There is evidence, he 
says, insufficient for proof, but amounting to one of the lower degrees 
of probability, pointing to the creation, not indeed of the universe, 
but of the present order of it, by an Intelligent Mind, whose power 
over the materials was not absolute, whose love for his creatures was 












not his sole actuating inducement, but who nevertheless desired their 
good. The notion of a providential government by an omnipotent 
Being for the good of his creatures must be entirely dismissed ; but 
it remains a simple possibility, which those may dwell on to whom it 
yields comfort, to suppose that blessings to which human power is in- 
adequate may come from the bounty of an intelligence beyond the 
human, and which continuously cares for man. The possibility of a 
life after death rests on the same footing, — of a boon which this 
powerful Being, who wishes well to man, may have the power to 
grant. In all our experience, it is true, life and thought are asso- 
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ciated with a perishable body ; but this association is no metaphysical 
necessity, but simply a constant coexistence within the limits of ob- 
servation. There is a total absence of evidence for or against immortal- 
ity ; but in this case the absence of evidence for the affirmative does not, 
as in so many cases it does, create a strong presumption in favor of 
the negative, because we are unable to experiment in the mat- 
ter, and so determine whether cerebral action is a cause ‘or only a 
condition sine qua non of mental operations. In order to be certain, 
we should have to produce an organism and try whether it would feel 
and think. This we cannot do; organisms cannot by any human 
means be produced, they can only be developed out of a previous or- 
ganism. There remains then the hope — which so long as it does not 
pretend to be anything more is not irrational — that the supernatural 
may be a reality and not a dream. The indulgencé of this hope, in a 
region of imagination merely, and provided it goes pari passu with the 
cultivation of severe reason, has no necessary tendency to pervert the 
judgment, and its beneficial effect is far from trifling. It makes life 
and human nature a far greater thing to the feelings, and displaces 
the disastrous feeling of “not worth while,” by which our loftier as- 
pirations are checked and kept down. Then the idealization of our 
standard of excellence, in the person of Christ, even when that Per- 
son is conceived as merely imaginary, is infinitely precious to man- 
kind, by translating the rule of virtue from the abstract into the con- 
crete. “ Impressions such as these, though not in themselves amount- 
ing to what can properly be called a religion, seem to me excellently 
fitted to aid and fortify that real though purely human religion, which 
sometimes calls itself the Religion of Humanity, and sometimes that of 
Duty.” “One elevated feeling this form of religious idea admits of, 
which is not open to those who believe in the omnipotence of the 
good principle in the universe, — the feeling of helping God, of re- 
quiting the good he has given by a voluntary co-operation which he, 
not being omnipotent, really needs, and by which a somewhat nearer 
approach may be made to the fulfilment of his purposes.” 

What strikes us first of all, as we follow these interesting conjec- 
tures, is that there is a drawback attending the investigation of morals 
and religion by methods which exclude from consideration all hy- 
potheses involving real existences which the senses give us no means 
of imagining, this, namely, that we have to piace ourselves out of 
sight of the facts we are investigating. In the Essay on Nature, 
Mr. Mill's definition of Nature ought to have shown him that in 
stating his question he had emptied it of all meaning. If Nature is 
only a general name for our sensations, it is easy to see that it cannot 
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serve as a guide, an ideal, or a rule of conduct. But the difficulty 
remains to imagine what can be in the minds of those who (p. 110) 
still continue to talk of the intrinsic capacities of human nature, as 
distinct from the forms in which those capacities happen to have been 
historically developed, and who would make out of these non-apparent 
capacities the proper object of religious worship. Avoiding all a priort 
reasoning, human nature must be the sum of those impressions which 
we have received from the people we have met; and these impres- 
sions can have no capacity except to exist or be felt ; to distinguish 
what is intrinsic in them from what is actually experienced, is to sub- 
stitute imaginations for facts. Evidently, however, Mr. Mill, when he 
is not hindered by the theory that the senses are the inlet of knowl- 
edge, feels, as every one does, that the reality of a thing is not the 
sensuous impression, but what the impression presupposes ; the Notion 
or nature which manifests itself to us through the senses, but only on 
the condition that we wnderstand our sensations, — that is, draw from 
them the proper inferences. Those who bid us follow Nature do not 
mean that we are to do what we do, or what others do, or what the 
elements or the beasts do; but that we are to bring our lives into 
accordance with that notion of Man with which Conscience supplies 
us ; as the plant or the animal, though here involuntarily, embodies the 
notion of the genus. Something of this sort seems to lie at the bot- 
tom of the “ Religion of Humanity,” only that, instead of hearing in 
the intimations of conscience the voice of that divine spirit which an- 
imates every man that comes into the world and makes him man, 
Mr. Mill is forced to attach them to an abstraction, an endless suc- 
cession of human beings, whose possible happiness and indefinite 
capability of improvement we are to make the object of our aspira- 
tions. But, as Mr. Mill found in his own experience, as related in 
his Autobiography, such a sentiment, however real, is much too vague 
to constitute a religion. It contents itself with averages and tenden- 
cies ; it does not come home to each one of us as the sufficient object 
of life. 

In all Mr. Mill’s discussions of Religion, we hear the theories of an 
ingenious and candid man about facts which he cannot overlook, but 
which do not fit into his framework of thought. They are like the 
speculations of a blind man about pictures, — or rather of a man havy- 
ing the power of sight, but conceiving it to be his duty not to use his 
eyes, and so in perfect good faith exploring the surface of the canvas 

- with his fingers, candidly admitting a sort of attraction, which ought 
to be accounted for, and endeavoring to hit upon the particular con- 
fusion of thought to which it is due. That there is nosuch matter to 
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be seen as is pretended, he is quite clear; but then, if people do in 
fact find satisfaction and elevation of mind in pacing the galleries and 
gazing at these parti-colored parallelograms, it would be a pity to 
disturb them, only we cannot pretend to be taken in by the cant 
which artists are sagacious enough to encourage about the momen- 
tous differences between this and that. There is, beyond doubt, a 
distinct satisfaction in the act of looking, and this being so, there must 
be something to look at ; but when mankind are once sufficiently ed- 
ucated, the bare canvases will serve the turn as well, and make no 
false pretences. 

In spite of the earnest and even religious temper of these Essays, 
there is something fairly comic in the conception of a probable God, 
of limited capacities, whom we may perhaps help out in his desperate 
task of governing the world. Believers and sceptics, we think, will 
unite in protesting that nothing can be more improbable. We may 
find the hypothesis of a divine ruler of the universe incredible or 
superfluous, but it must at any rate be adequate. God is the neces- 
sary implication of every fact of our experience, more conspicuously 
of the phenomena of conscience, yet of all phenomena. We may de- 
cide that the implication is unnecessary ; that the facts can very well 
take care of themselves ; but it cannot be partly necessary. 

Bat if there is no room in Mr. Mill’s philosophy for the idea of 
God, this need the less surprise us when we remember that there is 
no room either for the idea of Self. The Self, as the unity of the 
separate facts of consciousness, cannot, Mr. Mill says,* be conceived 
as a reality, because in reality they are separate; a series of im- 
pressions and emotions, each occupying its own place and its own mo- 
ment. The Self cannot be a unit, because experience shows that 
it is a stream of feelings, each of them capable of a faint repe- 
tition, but each itself and not any other. So the conception of 
God as the explanation of the universe ; the comprehensive unity in 
which all things live and move and have their being, contradicts ex- 
perience, for there is in fact no such Cosmos as it would suppose, but 
rather a Chaos ; at least the only conceivable end and aim of sentient 
being, happiness, is attained in a very incomplete and intermittent 
fashion in the world as we know it. In the brute creation we find no 
distinct provision for the prevention of cruelty and suffering ; still 
less in the life of man any settled successful purpose to make him 
comfortable ; but rather the purpose to lure him away from the en- 
joyment of ease and security, in the pursuit of a happiness that is 
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never reached. Some dream of wealth, power, liberty, knowledge, 
love, is forever plucking him up from his snug repose, and sending 
him forth to toil and suffer his life long, —and for what? Not for 
any gain of personal satisfaction that we can discover. Still, in the 
case of the Self, by far the wisest thing we can do, Mr. Mill decides, 
is to accept the inexplicable fact of personal identity, without any 
theory of how it takes place. By parity of reasoning it might seem 
wisest to accept the fact of a divine order of the universe, if we find 
ourselves compelled to do so, even though Creation, if looked at as 
the work of a utilitarian philosopher, seems palpably a failure. Espe- 
cially for Mr. Mill, since he confesses in the Essay on Liberty that 
increased freedom to seek each his own satisfaction in his own way 
has not tended to better the condition of mankind, to bring men 
nearer to the best thing they can be, but rather to produce a stunted 
type of humanity, incapable of suffering or of enjoying much, and, as 
he says, to make mediocrity the ascendant power among mankind. 
Here and in the Autobiography, and indeed throughout Mr. Mill’s later 
writings, are glimpses of a far different end for human life than hap- 
piness ; namely, the purpose to bring human beings themselves nearer 
to “the ideal conception embodied in them.” Such a thought, what- 
ever it leaves unaccounted for in our fortunes, seems fitted to take 
away the sense of hostility in the forces that govern our lives, and so 
to dispose of the indictment which Mr. Mill brings against Provi- 
dence. Such ideas, however, are excluded by the postulates of Mr. 
Mill’s philosophy, and remain only as hopes, aspirations to be in- 
dulged in the region of the imagination ; or as probabilities, not in 
the sense of facts imperfectly proved, but in the sense of haunting 
conjectures which reason can neither sanction nor shake off, phantoms 
to which passing emotion may lend the momentary semblance of life, 
not realities having any proper place in the actual world. Hence the 
uncertainty of treatment remarked upon by disciples and opponents in 
these and other recent Essays of Mr. Mill. It seems often like mere 
inconsistency, but it is only the legitimate effect of an exorbitant cul- 
tivation of the faculties of analysis and discussion at the expense of 
the faculty of perception. Each concrete fact of experience is reduced 
to a caput mortuum, and no longer corresponds to its real self. The 
act of knowing destroys its object, which comes to life again, but out- 
side the pale of philosophy, so that we can never be sure whether we 
are dealing with the ghost which alone can be proved and known, or 
with the real fact which can be only hoped for and aspired after. 

To the American edition has been added an Essay on Berkeley from 
the Fortnightly Review ; the last publication, we believe, of its 
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author. It shows the same method applied to Metaphysics. Berke- 
ley, as a consistent empiricist, saw that Sensation shuts itself up 
within its own home, and does not include its object. The object 
must be supplied from without, and he supplied it provisionally by 
the name of God. Mr. Mill’s improvement was to substitute as the 
object “the permanent possibility of sensations,” not seeing appar- 
ently that this is another way of saying that knowledge is an illusion, 
that we never really get beyond our own sensations, but only come, 
through their repetition, to fancy that they are something more. 


8.— Young Folks’ History of the United States. By Taomas Went- 
wortH Hiceinson. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1875. 


Tus capital little book solves a problem that at first sight seems 
hopeless, — how, in a small duodecimo of three hundred and twenty- 
nine pages, to convey a clear, true, and forcible impression of the 
whole history of the United States, from the earliest discoveries to 
the present time. The subject in itself is a very unmanageable one. 
The division into numerous Colonies, independent of each other, de- 
prives it of the unity of action almost indispensable to making an 
attractive story of the ante-Revolutionary period, while the rest of 
the narrative has little other than a political interest, which very 
rarely commends itself to “‘ Young Folks.” To put this incongruous 
and complicated history into a nutshell, and make it at the same time 
wholesome and savory, is an achievement requiring no little skill. 

Mr. Higginson has adopted a plan of picture-writing in which the 
broad aspects of his subject are rapidly sketched out, and then enli- 
vened with a few striking and characteristic details, excellently fitted 
to impress the whole strongly and justly on the mind of a youthful 
reader or of an older one. This union of the particular and the gen- 
eral is one of the most marked features of the book. It appears espe- 
cially in his portraits of the various Colonies. No intelligent child can 
read his account of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Georgia without fixing in his memory their chief distinctive traits. 
Thus, after being told the principles on which Massachusetts was 
founded, he is invited to take a near view of the Puritan settle- 
ments : — 

“If we could carry oursc!ves back to those days, and were to approach a New 
England village about nine v’elock on Sunday morning, we should hear some 
one beating a drum, or sounding a horn, or blowing a conch-shell, or possibly 
ringing a bell, to call people to worship, As we came nearer still, we should 
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see a flag waving from a little Jog-built church, or ‘ meeting house.’ Enter- 
ing the village, we should see a strong fence of stakes around this meeting- 
house, and a sentinel in armor standing near it; and we should see some of 
the men as they went in leaving their muskets under his care. We should, 
perhaps, see a cannon or two planted near the meeting-house ; and we should 
also see some strange wooden frames not far off, these being the stocks and the 
pillory, put there to punish offenders. Looking at this church itself, we should 
see that it had very few glass windows, and that these had very small and 
thick panes, diamond-shaped, and set in leaden frames. We should observe 
that the other windows had oiled paper, instead of glass; and we should see 
between the windows the heads of wolves that had been killed and displayed 
there during the past year. 

“If we were to look inside the little church, we should not see families sit- 
ting together, as now, but they would be distributed according to age, or sex, 
or rank. In those days the old men sat together in one place in church, the 
young men in another, the young women in another. The boys all sat on 
the pulpit stairs and gallery, with constables to guard them. Each of these 
constables had a wand, with a hare’s foot on one end and a hare’s tail on the 
other. These were to keep people awake. If any woman went to sleep, the 
constable touched her on her forehead with the hare’s tail; but if a small boy 
nodded he was rapped with the other end, not quite so gently. No doubt 
the wand was often used : for the services were sometimes three or four hours 
long, the sexton turning the hour-glass before the minister at the end of every 
hour. The only music consisted of singing by the congregation from a met- 
rical version of the Psalms, called, ‘The Bay Psalm Book.’ The whole 
number of tunes known by the people did not exceed ten: and few congre- 
gations could go beyond five. This was the Puritan form of religious ser- 
vice. And people were not allowed to stay at home from it; for men called 
tithing-men were sent about the town to look for those who were absent. 
Men were fined for every unnecessary absence ; and if they stayed away a 
month together, they might be put in the stocks or into a wooden cage. 

“ Looking round at the houses of the Puritan village, we should see that 
the older ones were made of earth or logs, one story high, with very steep 
roofs, covered with thatch. 

“Entering any of these, we should find the fireplaces made of rough 
stones, and the chimneys either of boards or of short sticks crossing each 
other, and smeared with clay. Here and there we should see newer and bet- 
ter houses, made of wood and brick, two stories high in front and one story 
behind ; or houses of stone, like those of which a picture is given, and which 
represents the house of Rev Mr. Whitfield at Guilford, Conn., built in 1639, 
and still standing, probably the oldest house in the United States north of 
Florida. We should see that the windows were very small, and opened on 
hinges ; and we should find the fireplaces of these houses large enough for 
burning logs four feet long, and for the children to sit in the corners to look 
up at the sky. We should ‘ind the houses facing exactly south, so that the 
sun at noon might ‘shine square’ into them, and the family might know 
when to have dinner.” 
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Mr. Higginson begins his story with the era of the mammoth ; 
then passes to the mound-builders ; then to the Indians ; then to the 
shadowy exploits of the Northmen ; then to Columbus ; and then to 
the early Spanish, French, and English explorers. He next proceeds 
to describe the origin and character of the several colonies form- 
ing the original thirteen, and this we are inclined to think the 
best part of the book. Next follows a condensed but clear account of 
the wars with the Indians and with the French. This brings us to 
the Revolution, the causes of which are well and fairly set forth, and 
its chief events sharply sketched, after which we have an account of 
the Confederation and its failure, and the final adoption of the Con- 
stitution. The administration of the successive Presidents, from 
Washington to Lincoln, with the questions which arose and the dis- 
position made of them, till the slavery question overshadowed them 
all, is despatched in about sixty pages. Thirty-five more are given to 
the war of the Rebellion, and a few are added touching the present 
situation and future hopes and dangers. 

There is no partisan spirit in the book, and facts are presented in a 
spirit of candor and fairness. Here and there occur errors of detail, 
as, for example, when it is said that the first vessel ever built on this 
continent by Europeans was launched by the Dutch from Manhattan 
Island, whereas the French more than fifty years before had built one 
near Port Royal, large enough to cross the Atlantic. The style is 
simple, direct, clear, and wholly free from the vices which corrupt 
the English of the rising generation in so many American books 
professing to be educational. There are many illustrations, quite 
unworthy of the text. 


9. — Lodsen og hans Hustru. (The Pilot and his Wife.) Af Jonas 
Liz. Copenhagen. 1874. 


Some three years ago there appeared in Copenhagen a rather re- 
markable novel, Den Fremsynte (“The Man of Second-Sight ”), the 
literary débiit of the Norwegian writer, Jonas Lie. Since then this 
author has conquered for himself a name in the very foremost rank of 
Scandinavian diterati, and it would sound like a truism to repeat, at 
this day, the verdict, then universally rendered, that he is a novelist 
of very marked genius. And still, we are loath to admit that his 
second tale, 7’remasteren, Fremtiden (“ The Three-\,aster, Future ”), 
although in many respects a highly crec ‘able production, equalled 
“The Man of Second-Sight” in dramatic intensity and interest. It 
was distinctly an encore performance, and the impression of an encore 
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wpon the audience is never so fresh and stirring as that of the first 
ringing, full-throated bravura. It may have been this very conscious- 
ness which prevented the author from feeling perfectly at his ease, 
and thereby debarred him from reaching his own high standard of 
excellence. To be sure, it is only artists of a very sensitive organ- 
ism who, while varying the atmospheric effects, are capable of pre- 
serving, as it were, the same pervading harmony of tone and color 
from the beginning of a work to its end. And Jonas Lie achieved 
something so extraordinary in this line in his “Seer,” that we felt 
justified in demanding a similar degree of excellence from its suc- 
cessor. Nevertheless, “The Three-Master, Future” had one claim to 
attention which “ The Seer” could not boast; it drew an altogether 
new and hitherto unknown phase of life within the literary horizon, 
and thereby opened a fertile field of labor for future poets and novel- 
ists. As Bjérnson discovered the true type of the Norse peasant, so 
it will always remain the undying merit of Jonas Lie that he found 
the genuine type of the Norwegian, Laplander, and Finn. 

It is in many respects a great advantage to an author to have been 
born in a country where there is such an abundance of fallow land 
which the aggressive literature of our century has not yet utilized. 
The late Mr. Schulze, in his admirable sketches Fra Lofoten og Solder, 
startled the Scandinavian public by his revelations of all the wealth 
of picturesqueness and primitive quaintness of manner which still lay 
hidden in the remote fjord and fishing districts of Norway. Jonas 
Lie, like Mr. Schulze, spent many years of his youth as the deputy 
of a judge in these half-arctic regions, and he has thus had abundant 
opportunity to study this strange life in its pathetic as well as in its 
humorous aspects. It is the result of these studies which he has 
presented to the public in his previous tales, and in “The Pilot and 
his Wife,” although he there moves the scene farther southward, it is 
still the same grim, barren, and apparently forbidding phases of ex- 
istence which occupy his attention. 

“The Pilot and his Wife” opens with a scene which chronologically 
belongs, not in the beginning of the tale, but very near its end. We 
get a glimpse of the domestic life of the pilot, Salve Kristiansen, 
whom we learn to know as a fearless, harsh, and taciturn man, of 
high repute among the sailors, but a great tyrant in his family. We 
hear that he lives on a very hostile footing with his superior, Mr. 
Beck, the alderman of the pilot guild ; that he is a constant visitor 
of a certain obscure brandy-shop; and that, when he returns from 
these visits, he is rather dangerous to associate with. Such a hero, 
the reader will admit, appears very unpromising indeed ; and when, 
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in addition to this, we consider that the greater part of the book is 
occupied in relating how the pilot arrived at this sad stage of decline, 
it is difficult to conjecture how the author will manage to keep our 
interest alive. It seems as if he had set out purposely, or almost 
defiantly, to prove how independent he is of the mere external ex- 
citement which the uncertainty of the hero’s fate is apt to rouse in 
the reader. But this Salve Kristiansen, in spite of his less laudable 
traits, is a very fascinating figure, and the intense realism of his 
character with each suceessive chapter takes a more powerful hold 
upon our sympathy. There is a hidden chamber in his soul to which 
we grow ever more anxious to find the key; and as the author, in 
his own spirited manner, unfolds to us the scenes of his past career 
and traces the psychological »rocess of which his present condition is 
a passing stage, but not the conclusion, we are inclined to judge the 
pilot less severely, and our faith in him grows steadily stronger. 

It would be a pity to give in « feeble résumé the delightful story 
of Salve’s courtship of the fair Elizabeth, especially as the book has 
been announced for publication by an English house, and will proba- 
bly be reprinted on this side of the ocean. Suffice it to say, that its 
chief interest lies less in the complication of the plot than in the 
pleasing freshness and earnestness with which it is treated. There 
are vivid scenes of sailor life, stirring adventures in Brazil and on 
board the American brig “Stars and Stripes,’ and quaint bits of 
genre painting of domestic life in Norway; but all these varied at- 
tractions assume importance only so far as they reflect and shape the 
character and mental history of the pilot. 

The wife, Elizabeth, is a very beautiful piece of literary workman- 
ship; and what is more, she is an original and essentially poetic con- 
ception. Her early life on the island with her morose old grandfather, 
her girlish enthusiasm for uniforms and naval heroes, and the embar- 
rassments which this latent idealism leads to, are treated in a manner 
altogether Norse, and it must be admitted a little bit heavy, but on 
the whole truthful and eminently realistic. Humor does not seem to 
be the forte of Norwegian authors ; their mirth frequently resembles 
the movements of a dancing bear. Not that this applies especially 
to Jonas Lie; he has evidently calculated very accurately the dimen- 
sions of his genius; or it may be that it has never occurred to him 
that his problems are capable of a humorous solution. On the other 
hand, where he paints a tragic or pathetic situation, the touches of 
his brush are unerring, and he never fails to produce the effect of 
stern, almost painful, reality. 

The story seems naturally to fall into two divisions; the first and 
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longer part traces very convincingly the effect of the wild, reckless 
sailor life upon a brave, strong, and uncorrupted youth like Salve, 
and emphasizes as the redeeming feature of his character, even after 
it has taken a very unfavorable turn, the one strong passion of his 
soul, — his love for Elizabeth, — which gives him a certain dignity in 
his own as in the reader’s eyes amid his corrupt and lawless compan- 
ions. In the latter part of the tale Salve has reached the goal of his 
wishes : he is married to Elizabeth. But he is tormented by a secret 
suspicion that he has not been her first choice; that she had con- 
tented herself with him only because her early admirer, the naval 
lieutenant, Beck, in the end had turned a cold shoulder on her. And 
this suspicion is the more terrible, because he is all the time con- 
scious that he loves her to distraction. And so the cloud continues 
growing blacker and thicker from year to year, until at length it 
bursts over their heads, and when it has discharged its burden of 
w.~th, it vanishes and the sun breaks forth once more. 

“The Pilot and his Wife” is certainly a very valuable addition to 
Scandinavian literature ; and still we are not sure but that the author 
touched his highest point in ‘ The Seer,” —a tale which will long echo 
in the memories of those who had the good fortune to read it. 


10. — Oriental and Linguistic Studies. Second Series. The East and 
the West; Religion and Mythology ; Orthography and Phonology ; 
Hindu Astronomy. By Wituiam Dwicat Wuarrney, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 8vo. pp. xi, 421. 


Tus new volume of Professor Whitney’s collected essays, promised 
conditionally in the Preface to the former series, will be welcomed 
first of all as evidence of the success with which that volume has met. 
Of the verdict of scholars upon it there was never any question ; and 
if any doubt existed whether these subjects, by a clear and forcible 
presentation, without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy, could be 
made to interest a larger public, that doubt is now happily removed. 

In the present selection all repetition of the subjects treated in the 
former volume has been avoided. Essays on English and general 
phonology take the place there occupied by discussions of linguistic 
theories. One essay of the latter class, however, which has appeared 
in the interval, “ Darwinism and Language,” in the North American 
Review for July, 1874, we hope has been omitted here only to find a 
place at an early day in a third volume of these Studies. Four of 
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the more important essays in the present volume.are new or rewritten ; 
the others are reprinted without important change. 

The first three essays, the subjects of which are, “The British in 
India,” “China and the Chinese,” “China and the West,” are admi- 
rable specimens of historical writing ; and if Professor Whitney could 
be spared from more indispensable work, we should beg for more of 
them. 

The reviews of Miiller’s “Chips from a German Workshop,” Cox's 
“ Aryan Mythology,” Alford’s ‘ Queen’s English,” and Bell’s “ Visible 
Speech,” are reprinted from the pages of the North American, and do 
not require further notice here. The review of Miiller has been ex- 
tended by a notice of the third volume of “ Chips,” and of his lectures 
“On the Science of Religion.” 

The question, “ How shall we Spell?” is answered in the seventh 
essay as students of language with bardly an exception answer it, but 
we do not remember ever to have seen the case of the phonetists so 
happily and strongly put. The advantages claimed for our so-called 
“historic” spelling are shown to be illusory, or, worse, positive disad- 
vantages. It is further shown that it violates the idea of alphabetic 
writing, and is a return toward the less perfect methods out of which 
this was developed; that a phonetic reform, instead of obscuring 
etymologies, would smooth the path of the etymologist, since changes 
of pronunciation proceed according to ascertained laws, while our or- 
thography had already been subjected to the most arbitrary and irregu- 
lar treatment, and had gone astray after false analogies before this 
idol of conservatism was set up; that, instead of hastening the decay 
of the language, this reform would have a strong influence to unite 
and keep united the varieties of pronunciation which now spring up 
and shelter themselves under our loosely fitting orthography. The 
chief argument, however, remains the economic one, that our present 
system involves such a sad waste of labor. Professor Whitney, never- 
theless, does not share the faith of those who look for the speedy 
coming of the reform. No doubt his more serious estimate of the 
resistance to be overcome is nearer the truth than theirs; but in this, 
as in all reforms, it is the first step that costs. He will pardon us for 
reminding him that only a few years ago it seemed wellnigh impos- 
sible that a new or improved version of the Bible could ever take the 
place of our common version. Now the idea at least has become 
familiar to us, and the difficulties are no longer formidable. When 
the public finds, as we have no doubt it will, that one of the twin sup- 
ports of our republican institutions can be remodelled without danger 
to the state, let us hope that the spelling-book also will be taken in 
hand. 
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The eighth essay, on “The Elements of English Pronunciation,” 
which is here published for the first time, is especially interesting and 
valuable, and in two ways. In the first place, the analysis which 
Professor Whitney gives of his own pronunciation, carefully marking 
any deviations from the prevailing local pronunciation of New Eng- 
land, is intended as a contribution to the comparative study of English 
dialectic pronunciation, which is now assuming much importance. At 
the same time it serves equally well, in all essential points, as a gen- 
eral analysis of English sounds, and we shall risk nothing in saying 
that no better outline of the subject can be found. It is not, of 
course, his object, as it is that of Mr. Ellis in his great work on “ Early 
English Pronunciation,” to give the history of each sound from the 
Anglo-Saxon period down, — his purpose is more general; but the 
whole arrangement and description of the sounds is at once admirably 
clear and thoroughly scientific. In some difficult points, the 4 sound 
for example, his analysis seems to us the most satisfactory yet offered. 
Additional interest is given to this essay by an examination of a num- 
ber of passages selected from representative English works to deter- 
mine the relative frequency of occurrence of the several sounds. The 
results are tabulated in a manner showing the percentage for each 
sound and for each class of sounds, 

The ninth essay, on “ The Relation of Vowel and Consonant,” puts 
finally to rest the vexed question of the correct definition of these two 
elements, and incidentally of the syllable also. He shows that from 
the openest vowel to the closest mute there is a continuous series, 
without decided break, of gradually narrowing positions of the vocal 
organs ; and that, while the extremes have always a fixed character, 
the middle positions may, according to circumstances, be either vowels 
or consonants. And it is precisely this antithesis of opener and closer 
sounds, as they are grouped together to form words, which produces 
the syllabic effect with which the sound falls upon the ear. 

Of the two essays which close the volume, ‘On the Accent in San- 
skrit,” and ‘On the Lunar Zodiac of India, Arabia, and China,” the 
first is a contribution to the general theory and history of Indo-Euro- 
pean accent ; the other gives a new and connected exposition of the 
author’s views on subjects whigh have engaged much of his attention, 
first in connection with the translation of the Sérya-Siddhauta, after- 
ward with reference to the opposing views of Biot and Weber. 
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11. —1. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Expediency of revising and amending the 
Laws relating to Taxation and Exemption therefrom. January, 1875. 
Pp. 577. 

2. Report of the Tax Commissioner of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts for the Year ending December 31, 1874. Pp. 167. 


TuEsE two documents should not be confounded. The former is 
the report of a special commission appointed under a vote of the Legis- 
lature at the preceding session. The latter is the stated annual report 
of a permanent officer of the State government. 

Prior to the War of the Rebellion, the State governments in the 
United States were generally conducted so cheaply, that the absorption 
by the national government of the sources of taxation which in other 
countries yield the chief public revenues, caused but little inconven- 
ience, and, indeed, attracted but little attention. The State govern- 
ments availed themselves, as best they could, of such resources as were 
left them ; and, although their systems of taxation were crude, — in 
principle frequently unjust, and in operation frequently unequal, — 
the sums necessary to be raised were comparatively small, and there 
was but little discontent. 

The end of the war, however, found the whole country burdened 
with an onerous system of taxation for national purposes ; while at the 
same time, partly owing to a depreciated currency and partly to the 
habit acquired during the war of dealing with large sums in public 
expenditure, and of exercising less careful economy than previously, 
towns, counties, and States not only had debts of their own upon 
which the interest must be paid, but were all under the necessity of 
raising by taxation for current purposes much larger sums of money 
than those to which the people had formerly been accustomed. The 
spirit of patriotism, which had availed during the war to effect a 
prompt and cheerful collection of taxes, was less potent, after peace 
was restored, to silence criticism and complaint; and the simple 
methods which the States had successfully employed to raise the mod- 
erate revenues necessary for the support of their own governments and 
those of the counties and towns within their limits, were generally 
found inadequate to meet the heavy strain caused by the new condi- 
tion of things. 

The State of New York was one of the first in which the direction 
of public attention to this subject, led to the appointment of a com- 
mission to revise the laws for the assessment and collection of taxes 
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in the State. The commissioners appointed were Messrs. David A. 
Wells, Edwin Dodge, and George W. Cuyler. Their reports, which 
proposed very radical changes in the system formerly employed, and 
carried the discussion of the subject of taxation back to fundamental 
principles, have not as yet, we believe, led to the actual adoption of 
any measures of reform. 

The Massachusetts special Commission, whose report is now under 
notice, had its origin in a special feature of the taxation laws of the 
State, namely, the exemption from taxation which has always been 
enjoyed by literary, benevolent, charitable, and scientific institutions 
incorporated within the Commonwealth, by incorporated agricultural 
societies, and by houses of religious worship and the pews and furni- 
ture thereof. Under the pressure of the onerous taxation after the 
war, the reasonableness of these exemptions was called in ques- 
tion, and provoked much discussion, which culminated in the ap- 
pointment of a committee in the Legislature of 1874 to consider the 
subject. The legislative committee, finding the subject a large one; 
recommended the appointment of a commission to report to the Legis- 
lature at the next following session. The terms of the mandate of 
the commission were expressed in the phrase, “‘to inquire into the 
expediency of revising and amending the laws of the State relating to 
taxation and the exemptions therefrom, with authority to call wit- 
nesses, and to report in full, in print, to the next General Court.” By 
another law it was ordered that “ all commissioners, commissions, and 
committees appointed during the present session to make inquiries and 
report to the next General Court are hereby instructed to report dur- 
ing the first week of the session.” And the appropriation act passed 
at the close of the session provided ample funds for the expenses that 
might be incurred by the commission on taxation, with the approval 
of the governor and council, in taking evidence, including the compen- 
sation “of a short-hand writer, should it be deemed expedient (with 
such approval) to employ one.” 

Under this legislative authority there were appointed as commis- 
sioners, Mr. Thomas Hills, for many years chairman of the Board of 
Assessors of the city of Boston; Mr. Julius H. Seelye, professor in 
Amherst College, who was a few months later @ected a member of 
the next Congress; and Mr. James M. Barker, an intelligent young 
lawyer, who has several times represented in the Legislature the town 
of Pittsfield, in which he resides. 

The title of the report of these Commissioners is given at the head 
of this notice. The document isa disappointment to those members of 
the Legislature or others who may have expected a discussion of the 
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principles of taxation, with or without special reference to the matter 
of exemptions, in a report in which pains should be taken to present 
the opinions of as many living authorities on the subject as could be 
obtained by the simple expedient of summoning them to express their 
views in presence of a short-hand writer, and transmitted to the 
Legislature at such time that they might form the basis of legislative 
action at the present session. The commissioners appear to have paid 
no attention to the two expressions of legislative intent with regard 
to their proceedings which we have last cited ; at any rate, they make 
no reference to them in their report. They were not ready to report 
“the first week in the session,” so that an extension of time was per- 
force granted them, and it was not until the 9th of March that printed 
copies of their report came into the hands of members. Disappoint- 
ment also awaits those who expected a discussion of the subject of 
taxation on broad principles, with reference to the application of these 
principles to the existing state of things. On the contrary, so much 
of the document as contains the expression of the commissioners’ own 
views may be taken as the embodiment of all that is mean, petty, and 
short-sighted in the administration of tax-laws. The changes they 
recommend are almost universally in the direction of greater strict- 
ness and severity in small matters, with a view to prevent evasions 
which the glaring inequalities of existing laws almost necessarily invite. 

It would be impossible for us, within the limits of this notice, to 
follow the commissioners through the very minute detail in which 
they review the provisions of existing law. We must confine our 
special remarks to two points in the text of their report. 

1. One of the oddest notions to creep into the heads of commission- 
ers appointed to consider the expediency of revising and amending 
the laws relating to taxation in Massachusetts is the idea that the 
present svstem of taxation is so firmly imbedded in the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth that it cannot be changed. If such were 
the true interpretation of the provisions of the Constitution on the 
subject, it might be supposed that the Legislature would have per- 
ceived the uselessness of providing for commissioners with a view to 
a change in the existing system. In point of fact it is difficult to 
conceive of languag@ larger and broader than that in which the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts defines the power of the Legislature on the 
subject ; and as it is always pleasant to recur to the statesmanlike 
periods of the charter of our State liberties, we cite the whole passage 
from the Constitution of 1786, which remains unaltered to this day. 


“Art. IV. And further, full power and authority are hereby given and 
granted to the said General Court; from time to time, to make, ordain, and 
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establish, all manner of wholesome and reasonable orders, laws, statutes, and 
ordinances, directions and instructions, either with penalties or without; so 
as the same be not repugnant or contrary to this Constitution, as they shall 
judge to be for the good and welfare of this Commonwealth, and for the gov- 
ernment and ordering thereof, and of the subjects of the same, and for the 
necessary support and defence of the government thereof; and to name and 
settle annually, or provide by fixed laws for the naming and settling, all civil 
officers within the said Commonwealth, the election and constitution of whom 
are not hereafter in this form of government otherwise provided for ; and to 
set forth the several duties, powers, and limits of the several civil and mil- 
itary officers of this Commonwealth, and the forms of such oaths or affirma- 
tions as shall be respectively administered unto them for the execution of 
their several offices and places, so as the same be not repugnant or contrary 
to this Constitution ; and to impose and levy proportional and reasonable 
assessments, rates, and taxes, upon all the inhabitants of, and persons res- 
ident, and estates lying, within the said Commonwealth ; and also to impose 
and levy reasonable duties and excises upon any produce, goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, and commodities whatsoever, brought into, produced, manufactured, 
or being within the same; to be issued and disposed of by warrant, under 
the hand of the governor of this Commonwealth for the time being, with the 
advice and consent of the council, for the public service, in the necessary 
defence and support of the government of the said Commonwealth, and the 
protection and preservation of the subjects thereof, according to such acts as 
are or shall be in force within the same. 

* And while the public charges of government, or any part thereof, shall be 
assessed on polls and estates, in the manner that has hitherto been practised, in 
order that such assessments may be made with equality, there shall be a val- 
uation of estates within the Commonwealth, taken anew, once in every ten 
years at least, and as much oftener as the General Court shall order.” 

In citing the last paragraph of this comprehensive grant of powers, 
the commissioners at page 7 of their report find it convenient to omit 
bodily, without the slightest sign of omitting, the important clause 
‘while the public charges of government or any part thereof shall be 
assessed on polls and estates in the manner that has hitherto been practised,” 
they connect what follows with the word “ And,” without break of any 
sort. They are thus able to make it appear that the Constitution re- 
quires the permanent maintenance of a system of taxes based on a 
valuation of estates (which they interpret as necessarily meaning es- 
tates of personal as well as estates of real property) ; they push out of 
sight the very significant expression of the anticipation that occasion 
would sooner or later arise for changing the manner of meeting “ the 
public charges of government ” from the manner that had “ hitherto 
been practised”; and they thus pave the way easily for the monstrous 
deduction at page 19 of their report, to whic they constantly recur, 
that “it is by no means clear that under the Constitution of the State 
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it would be possible for the Legislature to exempt personal property 
from taxation.” 

2. We now turn to a matter of small consequence in itself, but 
which will illustrate the commissioners’ manner of dealing with their 
subject. The existing law provides that towns and cities, if they see 
fit, may allow a discount at such a rate as they may deem expedient 
‘to all persons making voluntary payment of their taxes within such 
period as may be prescribed ; or they may collect interest at such rate 
as they may think expedient, not exceeding one per cent a month, on 
all taxes remaining unpaid after a specified time. 

It might fairly be supposed that the commissioners would be clear- 
headed enough to perceive that whichever of these alternatives may be 
adopted, the effect is precisely the same, namely, to inflict a penalty 
ou those delaying to make payment of their taxes at the prescribed 
time. 

It is obvious (although the commissioners parade the circumstance 
as something likely to escape attention) that the so-called discount 
proposed to be allowed necessarily affects the rate. If a town of a 
valuation of $ 1,000,000 requires to raise $ 20,000 of effective money, 
this might be done by a rate of $20 on $1,000; if, however, it is 
proposed to allow a discount of five per cent for prompt payment, as 
it is probable that a large portion of the taxes will be paid in season 
to receive the benefit of the discount, and as it is uncertain whether 
the whole may not be so paid, the rate must be increased to $21, or, 
more exactly, to $21.05. If it should happen that the whole tax 
were paid promptly, the town would receive exactly the required 
$ 20,000 ; the nominal rate of $21.05, reduced by the discount of 
five per cent thereon, becoming $ 20, or precisely the rate for the re- 
quired sum. 

Now, if any of the taxes are withheld beyond the specified date, 
so that the persons from whom they are due lose the benefit of the 
discount, the subsequent payment of these taxes at the full rate is, in 
effect, a penalty for the delay. The commissioners, in the instance 
they use for illustration, assume that one fifth of the whole amount 
will be thus delayed. If this be assumed as the correct proportion, 
in the case we have used for illustration, the payers of taxes in ar- 
rears (namely, on $ 200,000) would be held to pay $4,210 instead of 
$ 4,000 ; that is to say, they would pay a penalty of $ 210, equal to five 
and a quarter per cent on the original tax assessed upon them, or an 
increase of the rate as regards only the delinquent tax-payers to $ 21.05, 
instead of $ 20, the rate paid by those who are prompt. Those who 
are prompt receive no advantage, except as their condition is com- 
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pared with those who are delinquent ; the town is at no unusual 
expense for interest; it sustains no loss and receives no advantage 
except, perhaps, as the operation of the rule allowing a discount may 
tend to prevent the total loss, in the end, of a portion of the taxes. 

And yet the commissioners have so far allowed their minds to be 
obscured by the elements of this simple problem, that, having assumed 
as an illustration an instance in which the discount allowed is taken 
as high as ten per cent (implying a penalty to the delinquent of eleven 
and one ninth per cent), they aver that “in many towns,” the allow- 
ance of the discount “is equivalent to the payment of interest at forty 
per cent per annum.” Although this statement is made as true of 
“many towns,” no town is mentioned where a discount is offered at 
so high a rate as ten per cent. 

It is no doubt true that the alternative allowed by law of imposing 
a penalty for delay proportioned to the extent thereof, by a charge of 
interest, rather than in the other mode by a premium for prompt 
payment, is more equitable ; but we suspect it is less efficacious for 
the purpose desired. And whether this be the fact or not is precisely 
one of those questions which may best be left where the existing law 
leaves it, to wit, with the shrewd Yankees of the several towns in 
town meeting assembled. In the city of Boston the views of the 
chairman of the assessors have prevailed, and no discount is allowed ; 
from which it resulted, as is well known, in 1873 and 1874, that many 
large tax-payers deliberately delayed the payment of their taxes ; the 
use of the money, in the state of the money market at the period of 
the year when taxes were due and payable, being more valuable to 
them than the interest charged as penalty for delay. 

We have thus referred particularly to but two points in the text of 
the commissioners’ report. We must describe it more concisely in 
its other aspects. The commissioners give us their own lucubra- 
tions to the amount of one hundred and eighty pages of large type, 
with a minority report by Mr. Hills on the single subject of exemp- 
tion, covering twenty pages additional. Then we have, in further 
execution of the order to consider the expediency of “revising and 
amending” the laws relating to taxation, and the exemptions there- 
from, a compilation of the laws on that subject as they now exist, the 
preparation of which must have involved a vast deal of labor, and 
the value of which of course depends upon the intelligence and care 
with which that labor was performed. It is to be hoped that the 
laws have not been garbled as badly as the Constitution in the case 
we have already cited at page 7 of the text of the report. This 
compilation, printed in still larger type than the commissioners’ text, 
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and with great wealth of marginal notes and references, occupies one 
hundred and forty-two pages. Some more legislative acts follow, and 
lead the way to the briefest and most valuable part of the document, 
to which just one hundred pages are allowed, distinguished by the 
smaller type in which they are printed ; here are the separate papers 
contributed by President Eliot of Harvard College and the Rev. 
Francis E. Abbot, respectively supporting and opposing the policy of 
exempting from taxation church property and the property of educa- 
tional, literary, and charitable institutions ; a paper by William Endi- 
cott, Jr., on “The Taxation only of Taugible Things”; one by 
Professor Perry of Williams College, on “ Extra-Territorial Taxa- 
tion” ; several papers by competent hands upon the Income Tax as it 
is administered in Massachusetts ; and some observations by assessors 
on the allowance of discounts to secure prompt payment of taxes, —a 
topic to which the commissioners in their own report have given 
more attention than it deserves. There is also a paper on the “ Tax- 
ation of Life-Insurance Companies,” and the document closes with a 
variety of tables of figures, which for the most part are pertinent 
and valuable. 

The report gives us no means of distinguishing which of the com- 
missioners are responsible for different portions of the text, except so 
far as the separate views of Mr. Hills on the subject of exemption are 
expressed in his minority report. We are ready to believe that the 
commissioners did not deliberately agree to misquote the Constitu- 
tion, and would fain hope that in other matters as well as in that, 
two of the number may have in mistaken confidence followed the 
lead of a third. It is none the less to be regretted that the report 
is not of a character to be of essential assistance to the members of 
the Legislature in dealing in some comprehensive manner with a 
very difficult and intricate subject. 

There is an obstacle to the establishment of a symmetrical system 
of taxation within the State; an obstacle of such a nature that its 
removal will be difficult so long as the system of town government 
remains in force in Massachusetts, and that is something which nobody 
wishes to disturb. It is part of the essence of that system that each 
city and town makes its own expenditures and votes its own taxes ; 
and from the necessity of the case the rate of taxation for municipal 
purposes in the separate cities and towns varies between wide limits ; 
that is, according to the returns for 1874, between $5 on $1,000 in 
Nahant in Essex County, and $41 on $1,000 in Munroe in Franklin 
County. To this must be added the rate of taxation for county pur- 
poses, which varies in the different counties, averaging perhaps $1.59 
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on $1,000; and that for the State tax, which in recent years has 
been somewhere between $1 and $1.50 on $1,000 of the city or 
town valuation ; for it is to be observed that while the assessment 
upon individual tax-payers in the several cities and towns is made 
upon a municipal valuation taken anew every year, the apportionment 
of the county tax among the several cities and towns of the county, 
and of the State tax among the several cities and towns of the State, 
is made according to a State valuation, which is taken at less fre- 
quent intervals; “once in every ten years at least, and as much 
oftener as the General Court shall order.” While it would make no 
difference to the State treasury in what city or town a particular kind 
of property should be taxed, and while the loss by the exemption of 
particular kinds of property, not considerable in amount in proportion 
to the whole wealth of the Commonwealth, might be easily borne by 
the State treasury, these are things which may be of the greatest 
importance to the several cities and towns. In the case of mort- 
gaged property, for instance, real estate which is mortgaged is 
situated in nearly every town of the Commonwealth, while the mort- 
gages are most likely to be held, or at any rate in undue proportion, 
in the cities and the larger towns where savings banks are situated 
and where money-lenders most abide. The confusion caused by this 
inequality of rates is recognized in the laws for taxing corporations 
and banks by the provision for reimbursing cities and towns for the 
amount of tax on the shares owned by their citizens, at the various 
rates of taxation therein, the surplus going into the State treasury. 
It is, nevertheless, a practical objection to many schemes for reform in 
taxation, that while they appear to be feasible as methods for equal- 
izing the burden, they would if carried into effect leave the smaller 
and poorer municipalities with nothing to tax, except their miserably 
unproductive real estate. It is difficult to see how this objection 
could be wholly obviated without a variety of complicated arrange- 
ments, unless taxation for all purposes, municipal as well as State and 
county, were assumed by the central authority, a plan which would 
be utterly subversive of local independency, and ought not to be 
thought of ; but it is an objection that lies at the threshold of all 
radical change in the existing system of taxation in Massachusetts. 
It receives no notice at the hands of the commissioners, although in 
some of their recommendations they appear to favor a certain degree 
of regulation and control at the State House over local assessments 
in the cities and towns. 
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advocates and allies of antislavery, 80 — 

faults of antislavery men, §1— moral of 

the conflict, 82 — only where free insti- 

tutions exist bas trath fu'l power, 82 — 

er enten power of such institutions, 
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